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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE elections which will be held this Fall will 
throw very little light upon the state of public 
opinion respecting national issues. Indeed, there do 
not appt ar to be to day any national issues on which 
public opinion can express itself. In this State 
neither party organization deserves or possesses the 
confidence of the people, and the election will be far 
more likely to turn upon the character of the candi- 
date than upon the utterances of the platform. Mr. 
Hill is apparently working hard for renomination, 
but working according to the old political methods ; 
with what chances of success we shall not undertake 
to say. In Ohio Governor Hoadly is renominated 
upon a platform of no special significance ; but in 
Ohio the temperance question is a prominent one, 
indeed it may almost be said to be the only question 
before the people. We do not anticipate a large vote 
for Mr. Leonard, the Prohibition candidate, but it 
will undoubtedly be large enough to complicate the 
election, perhaps large enough to determine its result. 


t EDITORS. 











to disown, publicly, that position; ex-Senator Mc- 
Douald, who had been quoted as in the opposition, 
in a published interview declares his admiration of 
the Administration and his approbation of Civil 
Service Reform ; and Democratic State Conventions 
in Mississippi, Iowa, Ohio, and New York have all 
not only passed resolutions approving the President’s 
course, but given unmistakable evidences by their 
general conduct of harmony with it. The Republi- 
can party, it is increasingly evident, if it desires to 
recover control of the Government, will have to build 
on something else than either a division in the Demo- 
cratic party or a revival of any sectional issue. 





We have heretofore intimated that it was probable 
that an attempt would be made by the next House of 
Representatives to make some new changes in the 
rules now satirically termed Rules of Procedure, but 
which should be entitled Rules to Prevent Procedure. 
The aggressive spirits in the House have long felt the 
evils of a system which has made it practically impos- 
sible to do any business, except pass appropriation 
bills, unless by a vote of two-thirds. But as the 
Republican party has for some time held the respon- 
sible position of apparent control, while the Demo- 
crats have had a mastery, if not always a majority, 
in the House, it was apparently the interest of the 
Democracy to prevent all Republican legislation, an 
interest considerably strengthened vy the constitu- 
tional timidity of timid politicians who are afraid of 
doing anything lest they shall do something which 
proves, in the eyes of a critical constituency, to be 
wrong. Moreover, it is an open secret that Mr. Ran- 
dall, who is a Protectionist and comes from a Srate 
which is overwhelmingly for Protection, has desired to 
prevent all general legislation, because if any general 
legislation were attempted there would certainly be 
an attempt to ‘‘ tinker the tariff.” It would be diffi- 
cult to mention any legislation of importance that 
has been inaugurated in the House and carried 
through Congress during the past threejsessions. The 
Senate has initiated some important measures, as pro- 
visions for education in the South, the just treatment 
of the Indians, etc. ; but in nearly if not quite every 
instance all such measures have died of asphyxia in 
the House. Some of the Democratic leaders have 
been in conference as to the Rules during the vaca- 
tion, and, as each House adopts its own Rules, it is 
perfectly feasible for a Democratic majority, if it can 
overcome inertia within its own party, which is some- 
what doubtful, to adopt rules that would make legis- 
lation possible. It ought at least to be in the power 
of the majority, under its own leaders, to call up 
and compel action of some sort on measures of 
national importance. In our judgment, nothing will 
suffice to make the House of Representatives a truly 
legislative body that does not go the length of refer- 
ring all private claims to the Court of Claims, so as 
to rid the calendar of private bills, and also give the 
dominant party a power, analogous to that which is 
possessed in the English Parliament by the Adminis- 
tration, of shaping legislation, bringing it before the 
House, and compelling it to take some action 
thereon. Majorities have some rights which minori- 
ties are bound to respect. 





There is a nice little quarrel going on in the New 
York Custom-House, apparently, about Civil Service 








the appointing power. On the other hand, several 
vacancies having occurred in the Examining Board, 
whether under political pressure or not does not 
appear, the Surveyor, instead of suggesting several 
names from which the Civil Service Commission 
could select persons to fill the vacant places, gave 
them a ‘‘ Hobson’s choice” by nominating only one. 
If the Surveyor is undertaking to break down the 
Civil Service Reform in the Custom-House, where it 
is measurably well established, he is making a great 
mistake, and is certain to meet with failure. It is 
not easy even to stay the progress of Civil Service 
Reform ; it certainly is not possible to destroy it 
where it is already established. 





The beauties of the Reservation system have 
received a new illustration in the wrongs perpetrated 
on the Leech Lake Indians, to which Bisnop Whipple 
has ina circular letter called the attention of the 
press during the past week. Without regard to the 
rights of the Indian, Congress authorized a building 
of dams on the uppe” Mississippi, the result of which 
is to overflow fifty square miles ef the Reservation, 
destroying their rice fields, which yielded them 2,000 
bushels annually, a part of their sugar orchards, and 
most of their fish. For four years the Indians have 
presented their appeals for redress; the facts have 
been verified by a governmental commission appointed 
to inquire into them, and the only result thus far is 
an offer in compensation of less money than would 
suffice to pay for their lumber which has been taken 
to build the dams. If the Indian were a citizen, he 
could have obtained an injunction against the build- 
ing of the dams—since not even Congress can take 
private property, except of Indians, without compen- 
sation—a judicial inquiry into the facts, and, if 
public necessity required the dams, an accounting 
and a judgment for the amount of damages oc- 
casioned by their erection. As it is, what hope have 
the Leech Lake Indians of a hearing from an indiffer- 
ent Congress and an apathetic public? There is no 
greater wrong than to leave one who has been de- 
spoiled to crave as a favor what he is justly entitled 
to demand as a right. 


It is never wise—we say nothing about the moral- 
ity of it—to avow publicly one set of priuciples on 
the platform or in the pulpit, and keep another set 
for practice in private. He who does this is always 
liable to get into the difficulty in which the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for Governor in Ohio has become in- 
volved. It now appears, from the testimony of a 
brother Methodist minister, that, in the first summer 
of his pastorate at Cincinnati—some nine years ago, 
though the exact date is not given—he was a sufferer 
from dyspepsia ; a physician prescribed bitter ale and 
toast ; his friend bought for him at a brewery a dozen 
bottles ; shortly after they went together tu camp 
meeting, where Dr. Leonard followed the physician's 
prescription in the following fashion. We quote 
trom Mr. G. W. Gladden’s affidavit in the Cincinnati 
‘* Commercial Gazette :” 


“My wife went to work and toasted him a lot of breail, 
and I put three bottles of ale in my gripsack. My wife di 


up the toast, and we started to the Dayton Camp meeting. 
Brother Leonard and I would get up very early in the morn- 
ing, and I would take the gripsack containing the ale and 
toast, and we would go away out in the woods, where no 
one would see us, and I would take out the ale and toast, 
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and Brother Leonard would take about balf a tumbler of 
ale, and soak the toast in it, and would eat the toast and 
sip the ale. We woul be there for half an hour at a time. 
This we would do three times a day while we stayed there, 
which was three or four days ; and we did this, believing it 
was right, and I know it did him much good.”’ 

Drinking bitter ale and eating dry toast as a rem- 
edy for dyspepsia is nota crime; but it will strike 
the average man that to do this secretly, and then 
denounce publicly the brewery that makes and sells 
the ale, is a trifle inconsistent. _ The story is likely to 
do the temperance cause much more harm than all 
Dr. Leonard’s campaign can do it good. The harm 
is not lessened by the fact that he at first denounced 
the story as ‘‘ an infamous lie,” and then, when Mr. 
Gladden’s affidavit was published, admitted its gen- 
eral truthfulness, and said that he meant only to 
deny certain exaggerated features. Moral I. : Live 
always a little ahead of your talk. Moral II.: When 
you take ale, wine, or whisky on the prescription of 
a physician, take it openly, as you would take qui- 
nine or calomel, not on the sly, behind a closet door, 
or in the woods, ‘‘ where no one would see.” 

It is very true, as some of our correspondents have 
pointed out, that it is no ground of condemnation 
against a criminal law that it does not put an end to 
all crime. The real question respecting the efficacy 
of prohibition is not, Does it absolutely prohibit? 
but, Is it more eflicacious in restraining the liquor 
traffic and reducing the evils which flow from it than 
aby other system of legislation? The ‘‘ Prohibition- 
ist’ of lowa has been making some inquiries as to the 
working of prohibition in that State. It will not be 
thought to be prejudiced against prohibition. We 
quote, taking our report, however, at second hand, 
from the ‘‘ Evening Post,” the following sample of 
the results obtained : 

‘*West Branch.—Here we haye no saloon, and have 
never bad any in the place. 

** Wyoming.—A local option law was in force several years 
before prohibition law was enacted in the State. We of 
course had no saloons or other grog-shops to close. 

‘* Marathon.—Marathon never had a saloon, and one 
would not be tolerated under any circumstances. 

‘‘ Grinnel!.—No saloons and no place to get liquor. This 
town has always been temperance. 

** Albia.—No saloons for several years. 

** Ames-—No saloons—and never was. 

** Turn now to the reports trom the cities : 

“Burlington.—The majority are against the law. Officers 
will not act. 

‘‘ Dubuque.—The boys have just started two more filth 
holes. This county is fit for a Sodom. 

‘Des Moines.—There are a number of places selling 
here. 

“Council Bluffs.—Majority of our prominent business 
men are opposed to the enforcement of the law. Officers 
will not do duty. 

* Sioux City.—Number of saloons about the same as be- 
fore. No effort has been made to enforce the law. 

“Ottumwa.—The number of places eelling liquor as 
galoons is some thirty or forty. Tbe Government has issued 
to all dealers, druggists included, fifty-three permits. | Pop- 
ulation of Ottumwa in 1880, 9,004. | 

‘*Glidden.—The outlook for prohibition is dark in this por- 
tion of the State. Sorry to say that the beer-drinking Ger- 
mans are in a majority in Carroll County.” 

It is evident, if this isa fair sample of the condi- 
tion of things in Iowa, that better results might have 
been obtained under local option ; for under local 
option, in all the rural districts where the liquor 
traffic is now prohibited, it would have been, indeed 
it apparently has been, prohibited before, and in the 
larger cities in place of free liquor there would be a 
restricte? sale, and one which would be compelled to 
bear at least a part of the burden which it imposes 
upon the community. 


The late Dr. C. S. Henry, the Chancellor of the 
New York Uuiversity, used to tell his classes that 
‘‘there is no law against a man’s making a fool of 


himself if he wants to.” This is probably true; but 
when his folly makes a fool of the community, the 
law ought to be enlarged to prevent it. There is 
absolutely no reason for any public interest in Max- 
well, the supposed murderer of Preller, except the 
fact that all the present indications point to him as 
guilty of a cold-blooded murder of a too trusting 
victim, from no better motive than mere cupidity, 
foliowed by a very stupid and blund»ring attempt at 
escape from justice. There is absolutely no romance 
about the crime—and crime sometimes has a certain 
giamour of romance about it—and nothing interest- 
ing about the man, who, according toall reports, was 
a constitutional ‘‘ dead beat,” who began his course 
in crime by having plenty of pocket-money at home, 
getting into debt, and running away from his credit 
ors, and has ended it in arrest for a very treach- 





erous murder. And yet, according to the papers, this 
man has keen lionized in St. Louis, has been visited 
by a long line of callers, as though he were a hero- 
quite an American reception—and overwhelmed with 
requests from the ladies (’) for his photograph. Ex- 
actly what is the measure of authority reposed by 
law in a sheriff intrusted with the keeping of a man 
under accusation, but not yet condemned, we do not 
know; such an accused has certainly a right to see 
his personal friends and his counsel ; but if there is 
authority to prevent an ovation it ought to be exer- 
cised, and if there is not it ought to be conferred. 
A famous criminal case once coming on for trial ina 
French court, the gallery was crowded with ladies 
whose curiosity had got the better of their sense of 
propriety. The judge recommended them not to re- 
main. ‘‘ The evidence in this case,” said he, ‘is of 
a kind that no lady will wish to listen to ; the ladies 
therefore will have an opportunity to withdraw be- 
fore the case begins.’’ No lady moved. He waited 
three or four minutes, and then added: ‘ All the 
ladies of respectability having withdrawn, tho officers 
will put out the other women.” The precedent is a 
good one to follow. If good sense does not keep the 
American public from lionizing a man whose only 
claim to attention is his supposed connection with 
abominable crime, the authorities should interpose to 
protect it from its own criminal folly. 


The break-up of parties is oae of the most notable 
features of American politics, and a most verplexing 
phenomenon to the average politician, who can find 
nothing better to do than either to reiterate declara- 
tions of principles that needed utterance quarter of a 
century ago, but are now political truisms, such as the 
equal rights of all men, regardless of color, etc., or to 
construct carefully balanced phrases which utter noth- 
ing about questions of to-day, such as tbat he believes 
in a reduction of taxation and a s mplification of the 
tariff, yet so as to nreserve unimpaired protection to 
American industry, or in a due and proper regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic, yet so as not to interfere 
with the just rights of the individual. The attempt 
of men and even of parties to get ashore, in the 
general break-up, some on planks and some on bits 
of wood, is very humorous except to the shipwrecked 
politicians. The phenomenon is not confined to 
America, however. France and England are equal- 
ly in want of anissue. In France the Radicals have 
convictions and have enunciated a platform, which 
we have heretofore epitomized, and which we may 
characterize as Radical Democracy with Socialistic 
tendencies. But neither the Republicans proper 
nor the Conservatives (who can scarcely any Jonger 
be termed Monarchists) seem to know exactly what 
they want, except the control of the government. 
In England the break-up is quiteas great. The Con- 
servatives are quarreling between themselves; the 
Liberals are quarreling between themselves ; and the 
Irish party is acting on the Donnybrook Fair policy— 
wherever you see a head, hit it. All over the world 
the questions concerning government are changing, 
and social and industial questions are coming to the 
front; and on that question old precedents are not 
law, nor old party allegiance obligatory. 





Mr. Clifford Lloyd, one of the best-known magis- 
trates in Ireland, has written a letter to the London 
‘* Times” advocating the overthrow of the attempt to 
govern Ireland by an Imperial Bureaucracy, and a 
return to something very like the Home Rule and local 
Parliament which it once had, and which is now pos- 
sessed by all the colonies and provinces. It is true 
he distingui:hes his proposition from that of Mr. Par- 
nell, but he goes at least half way to meet Mr. Parnell. 
We gather the drift of the letter from a telegraphic 
summary. Atthe same time Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
coming to the front as the leader of the Radicals in 
England, by a speech following, in some measure, the 
lines of the recent thoughtful article by ‘S.” ia our 
own columns, undertakes to show that the working 
classes pay far more than their share of taxes, and ap- 
peals to them directly to unite ina political movement 
for economic reform—if not the first, at all events the 
most significant, attempt to build up a party ona 
new and industrial issue. In this speech he declares 
that private ownership of land, if admissible at all, 
is so only as a trust, the real ownership being in the 
community, and the tax upon ita rent. This speech 
—or rather these speeches, for there are at least 
two—is a most significant indication of a possible 
Social Reform Party of the future. At the same 
time the enfranchisement of the agricultural laborers 
is bringing the question of Chi rch Disestablishment, 
or rather of Church Disendowment, to the front; 





and there are indications that Hodge’s interest in 
being relieved from parish rates and tithes will 
prove greater than his naturally conservative relig 
ious instinets, which attach him to the Church of his 
fathers. Hodge is rarely a Dissenter; but giving 
him a vote, and soa share in determining whether 
the Church shall be supported by taxation, may yet 
make him one. Mauny English clergymen are antici- 
pating this result, and they know Hodge better than 
the politician or the editor knows him. 





The appointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the causes and cure of the depression of 
business in England may possibly be a feeler by 
the Conservative party for the purpose of testing 
public opinion respecting what is known as ‘ fair 
trade,” which, in opposition to ‘‘free trado,” we 
understand to be the doctrine that England should 
receive free from custom duties only the products 
of tv.ose countries which reciprocate aud receive her 
products free from custom duties. If the Conserva- 
tive party should establish this ‘‘fair trade,” the 
farmers of America would find themselves treated as 
we treat the workingmen of Manchester and Bir- 
mipgham ; that is, they would find a tariff upon 
their wheat for the purpose of excluding, or par- 
tially excludiag, it from the English market. We 
have heretofore pointed out the fact that free trade 
is the application of the Golden Rule to international 
intercourse. If any one doubts this, let him con- 
sider whether a tariff in England on American cereals 
would be doing to him as he would like to be done 
by. It is possible that ‘‘ fair trade” would prove 
the shortest road to ‘‘free trade ;” that is, that re- 
ciprocal treaties would prove the quickest way to 
bring about freedom of international communica- 
tion. 


Some time ago the general scheme of reform in the 
Hungarian House of Lords was reported in these col- 
umns. This reform has now been accomplised, the 
Crown having appointed thirty new members to the 
Upper House, leaving five more to be added each 
year for the pext four years. The new members 
have been selected apparently in strict accordance 
with the purpose which the reformers had in view 
in urging the modification of the old constitution of 
the House. Elements of modern life and progress 
are introduced by the appointment of the foremost 
representatives of the business interests and of science 
and art in the kingdom. Among the new magnates 
are several leading bankers, two academicians, a 
prominent architect, and other representatives of the 
leading professions. The Jewish element secures two 
members of the Upper House, and it has been noticed 
as a significant fact that while a considerable num- 
ber of German names appear on the list of new mem- 
bers, no Slavonic name is to be found there. Jt isa 
rather singular fact that Hungary should reform its 
house of hereditary legislators in advance of Eng 
land, where the need of such a reform is so manifest 
and so universally conceded, and where the move- 
ment of political progress is at once so wide and so 
rapid. 





The Nation is interested in the Canal Conference 
held at Utica, N. Y., last week. It there appeared 
that the Erie Canal has carried during the past year 
more grain than all the railroads put together. It 
is quite evident, then, that the days of canals are not 
past. Itis equally evident, from a study of tolls and 
freight charges, that this free waterway acts as a 
great regulator of freight charges between the East 
and the West, and is, as railroads are now managed, 
the only thing to prevent the absolute control of 
freights by railroad monopoly. The whole Nation is 
interested in preserving and perhaps in enlarging this 
canal, The Convention passed resolutions in favor 
of the maintenance of the caval as a free waterway, 
its improvement by strengthening the locks and 
deepening the channels, and legislation preventing 
discrimination by the railroads against those who use 
the canals. Nothing was determined as to a pro- 
posed appeal to Congress for Federal aid in improv- 
ing it. It is difficult to say where the line of national 
aid to internal improvements should be drawn ; but 
there is probably no navigable river in the country, 
except the Mississippi and its tributaries, which is of 
80 great importance to the people of so many States 
as the Erie Canal. 





Some excitement has been created in Paris by 
Rochefort’s charges that Olivier Pain was killed in 
Egypt in consequence of a reward having been 
offered for his head by the English. Lord Wolseley 
replies that nobody in Egypt would have given six- 
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pence for Pain’s head, dead or alive.——In Peru the 
rebel Caceres has defeated the Government forces. 
_—The Apache chief Geronimo was surprised in his 
camp last week, and wounded. Several of his young 
men were kilkkd and many women captured.——Mr. 
Gladstone is enjoying his yacht trip to Sweden, and has 
becn somewhat benefited in health.——It has been as- 
serted that pension frauds have been found to exist in 
the Chicago office. ——The lowa Democratic State Con- 
vention adopted a resolution urging the repeal of 
the present liquor law, and favoring a license fee of 
from $250 to $1,000. Mississippi Democrats in- 
dorse the Administration and renominate Governor 
Lowrey.——The Executive Committee of the Knights 
of Labor are discussing a general strike on the Wa- 
bash system of railroads. No violent demonstra- 
tions have been made.-——Shenandoah miners are 
resisting a reduction of wages.——The New York 
committee on the Grant Monument announce that 
they will try to raise $1,000,000.——The small-pox 
epidemic in Montreal is increasing in violence.—— 
The answer to Spain’s protest against German occu- 
pation of the Caroline Islands is not favorably re- 
ceived at Madrid.—Immense meetings were held at 
Hyde Park, London, on Saturday, to pass resolutions 
toward the enforcement of the amendment to the 
Criminal Law.——The Cunard steamship ‘ Etruria ” 
has crossed from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in six 
days, five hours, forty-six minutes, beating the best 
ocean record.—The ravages of cholera in Spain, 
France, and Italy increase daily. 











THE NEW SOUTH. 


6s ARPER'S MAGAZINE” for September con- 
tains an article from the pen of Mr. Charles 
‘Dudley Warner, giving his impressions of the South, 
which we recommend to the especial attention of our 
readers. The testimony of this article is the more 
significant since Mr. Warner is a Republican, a co- 
editor with Senator Hawley of the Hartford ‘‘ Cou- 
rant,” which supported Mr. Blaine in the late elec- 
tion, and therefore presumptively not an Independ- 
ent nora Mugwump. Indeed, the general tone cf his 
article is such as to justify the reader in believing that 
Mr. Warner was quite as surprised at his own impres- 
sions as any Republican reader will be in reading the 
record which he has made of them. ‘‘The war,” he 
says, ‘‘is over in spirit as well as in deed. The 
thoughts of the people are not much upon the past 
at all, except as their losses remind them of it ; but 
upon the future, upon business, a revival of trade, 
upon education and the adjustment of the new state 
of things.” There is no greater interest in politics in 
the South than inthe North, and ro greater desire 
for office; 2nd the immense satisfaction felt at the 
election of Mr. Cleveland was due, not to a conscious 
triumph of the South over the North, but to a sense 
of relief and rejoicing in the conviction that the 
South was once more restored to a position of equal- 
ity in the national affairs. ‘‘It is time,” says Mr. 
Warner, ‘‘ that sober, thoughtful, patriotic people at 
the North should quit representing desire for office 
at the South asa desire to get into the government 
saddle and ride again with a ‘rebel’ impulse.” ‘‘ The 
men who were prominent in the civil war are promi- 
nent now in public affairs simply because, with few 
exceptions, the worth and weight of the South went 
into the war.”’ It is true that the Southern people 
have no confessions of sin to make, no apologies for 
the part they took in the war, no denunciations of 
the leaders they followed to their sorrow ; but ‘‘ the 
South has entirely put the past behind it, and is 
devoting itself to rebuilding on new foundations.” 
A significant indication of its spirit in this regard is 
the fact that it has given up public addresses on 
Decoration Day because they were made the occasion 
of imprudent utterances which kept war passions 
alive. Butif it makes no apologies for secession, it 
has no regrets for defeat, and no desire for a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. ‘‘So far as loyaliy to the 
Government is concerned, I am not authcrized to say 
that it is as deeply rooted in the South as in the 
North, but it is expressed as vividly, and felt with a 
good deal of fresh enthusiasm.” ‘‘‘ We had more 
loyalty to our States than you had,” said one lady, 
‘‘and we have transferred it to the whole coun- 
try.” 

As to the negro, Mr. Warner’s impressions of the 
Southern sentiment are perhaps not quite so clear ; or, 
rather, weshould say that the Southern sentiment itself 
is not quite so well defined. It is true that ‘‘ the 
Southerners will not permit such Legislatures as those 
assembled once in Louisiana and South Carolina to 





rule them again.” If any of our readers have their 
ire aroused by this fact, let them caudidly consider 
and answer Mr. Warner's question: ‘‘ Well, what 
would you do in Ohio or Connecticut? Would you 
be ruled by a lot of ignorant field hands allied with a 
gang of plunderers ?” Despite some indifference and 
ignorance on the subject of education, Mr. Warner is 
clear that the leaders of opinion are fully awake to 
the fact that the mass of the people must be edu. 
cated ; that the only settlement of the negro problem is 
negro education—industrial, intellectual, and moral ; 
and that the social question may be left to settle itself 

is settling itself. In New Orleans the street-cars 
are free to all colors. The Alabama section of the 
exhibit of the colored people was under the charge 
ofa quadroon, a widow woman of uncommon mental 
and moral quality, who believed that ‘‘ we could get 
ou beautifully if the politicians would let us alone.” 
On ‘* Louisiana Day” in the Exposition the colored 
citizens took their full share of the parade, and the 
honors of the day were carried off by a colored clergy- 
man, whose manly speech in the assertion of the 
rights and position of his race was warmly applauded 
and cordially accepted. There is a greater demand 
for colored teachers than the universities and nor- 
mal schools can supply ; and if it is an exceptional 
sight it is also a significant one—a colored clergy- 
man in his surplice, sitting in the chancel of the 
most important white Episcopal church in New 
Orleans and assisting in the service. 

There are two opinions which, for political pur- 
poses, have been sedulously maintained in the North, 
which are without foundation, and which we hope 
this paper will do much to counteract. First, the 
notion that the people of the South are still Seces- 
sionists ; whereas, in fact, the cause which bred 
secession having perished, secession has perished 
with it. We doubt whether through the entire 
South a thousand ballots could be gathered up 
to-day for a dissolution of the Union. Second, 
that the white race is determined to keep the 
black race in a state of serfdom or vassalage as 
nearly approximating slavery as possible; whereas 
we doubt whether through the entire South a thou 
sand ballots could be gathered up for the re estab- 
lishment of slavery or anything approximating it. 
The negro has yet to adjust himself to freedom, and 
the negro and the white races have yet to perfect their 
mutual adjustment under freedom; and doubtless 
the intelligence and virtue of the South do not mean 
to put themselves under the political control of its 
ignorance and its vice. The débris of the deluge 
still lies scattered over Southern fields; but the 
waters have abated, the storm has all passed away, 
and the Southern people, as a class, are as sincerely 
attached to the Constitution, and as sincerely de- 
sirous of building upa national prosperity on liberty 
and union, as the people of the North. This is the 
glory of our civil war, that it was so conducted, in 
such a spirit, and so followed by such an amuesty, 
that not only the armed troops were defeated on the 
field, but the spirit which had armed them and sent 
them into the field was also destroyed forever. 


ROMANIZING TENDENCIES IN THE 


PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


HE editors of the Andover ‘‘ Review” are prob- 
ably neither surprised nor dismayed by the fact 
that their last editorial in the series on ‘‘ Progressive 
Orthodoxy ’’—that on ‘‘ Eschatology ”—has subjected 
them and the Seminary to a fresh assault from the 
defenders of unprogressive orthodoxy. But if they 
are not surprised, we are, a little, that no attempt is 
made, so far as our observation of the criticism goes, 
to show that the teachings of progressive orthodoxy 
are unscriptural. The appeal to the Bible is atan- 
doned ; at least it is not made; and the professors of 
Andover Seminary are called into court and accused, 
tried, and condemned for not teaching according to 
the Andover Creed. The nature of this accusation 
we can best indicate to our readers by the following 
statement of it clipped from the ‘‘ Examiner,” of 
this city, one of the organs of the Baptist denomina- 
tion : 





“This claim of liberty to hold and teach their views of 
truth is always good when it ccmes from men who are en- 
titled to make such a claim—from those, namely, who have 
not bound themselves by any obligation to teach certain 
specified views of truth so long as they hold a certain office. 
Any soldier in the United States service has a natural right 
to change his allegiance and become an oflicer of Queen 
Victoria, but not while he wears the uniform of the United 
States, He cannot claim to hold the rank and emoluments 





of the United States and at the same time give 


his services 
to the Queen. A Roman Catholic priest has an undoubted 
moral right to adopt ard teach the views of Protestants, but 
not asapricst. TLe world has savory epitbets w it 
freely applies to those who persist in holding honors and 
emo'uments from one pariy While teaching the pr 

another.’’ 

This is what we call a Romanizing tendency in the 
Protestant Church. It is a form of Romanism far 
more dangerous than that which manifests itself by 
ecclesiastical vestments and lighted candles. It sub- 
stitutes a human creed for the Divine Word as a final 


test and standard of truth. ,It does this in vicla- 
tion of the essential principle of Protestantism and 
of the explicit declarations of all Protestant creeds ; 
for the fundamental principle of Protestantism is 
that the creed is only an unauthoritative interpreta 
tion of that which is the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice—the Scripture. This is the dividing line between 
Protestantism and Romanism, and whoever attempts 
to make the interpretation take the place of the 


thing interpreted, to substitute the creed as an 
authority in the place of the Bible, attempts to 
retrace the steps which Luther trod, and to carry 


back the church iato the bondage from which he 
emancipated it. He ) this in violation 
of the history of Protestantism, in violation of its 
solemn protests sealed aud sanctioned by the blood 
of its martyrs ; he attempts to do this in refutation 
of the very creeds whose authority he assumes to 
sustain. 

The supreme allegiance of every Protestant teacher 
and preacher is to the Bible as the Word of God, and 
to the divine and ever-present Spirit as its living 
interpreter. Subject to this supreme allegiance is a 
secondary and subordinate one to the historic prece- 
dents and the formal declarations of his own church. 
His position may be compared to that of a citizen in 
the Southern States at the breaking out of the civil 
war. He owed allegiance to his State, but he owed 
a superior allegiance to the Nation. When the 
Secessionist demanded that he sustain his State he 
replied : ‘* A higher loyalty demands my support to 
the Constitution and authority of the United States.” 
If, then, the Secessionist said to him, “If you do 
not follow your State, leave it and go to the North, 
where you belong,” his reply was ready : ‘‘No; my 
duty is toremain with my State, and bring it, if I can, 
into allegiance to the United States.” If he were 
both brave and loyal he did so remain, until driven 
out by a force which he could not resist. If a 
preacher in any Protestant communion believes that 
its standard is not according to the Word of God, as 
interpreted by the Spirit and Providence of God, his 
duty is plain; it isto remain in the church in which 
he was born and bred, and exert all legitimate and 
proper influence to bring it, in spite of its standards, 
into loyalty to God’s Bible and God's Spirit. He has 
no right either to be silent or to run away becauce 
this is the simpler, easier, and more comfortable thing 
to do. 

This duty in the case of Andover Seminary is 
emphasized by the very words of the Andover Creed, 
aud by the obligations which the professors of that 
Seminary take upon themselves in their public and 
solemn acceptance of that Creed. In so doing they 
declare that ‘‘the Word of God contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice ;” and each 
one of them solemnly promises that he ‘ will open 
and explain the Scriptures to my pupils with integ- 
rity and faith,” and that he ‘‘ will maintain and in- 
culeate the Christian faith as expressed in the Creed 
by me now repeated, together with all the other 
doctrines and duties o: our holy religion, so far as 
may appertain to my oflice, according to the best 
light God shall give me.” Any professor of Andover 
Seminary who should put the Andover Creed above 
the Scripture, and make it the rule of faith and 
practice, who should refuse or fail to open and ex- 
plain the Scriptures to his pupils with integrity and 
with faithfulness, who should hold himself back for 
fear of criticism from maintaining and inculeaiing 
the Christian faith according to the best ligit God’s 
Spirit gives him, because in the larger light of to- 
day that Christian faith, and that Scripture iuter- 
preted with integrity and faith, require a modifica- 
tion in d: tail of some of the statements of the Creed 
proposed as an interpretation of the Scripture, would 
not only violate the tradition and surreuder the 
liberty of Protestantism, but he would fail in the 
duty of his office, and come short of fulfilling the 
solemn promise made when he assumed the objiga- 
tions imposed by that Creed itself. 

Whether the Progressive Orthodoxy interpreted by 
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the ‘‘ Andover Review” is Scriptural or not is a ques- 
tion we do not here discuss; still less whether it is 
in accoriance with the terms of the Andover Creed. 
We have heretofore called the attention of our readers 
to the fact, of which some of our contemporaries 
seem to be ignorant, that the Andover Creed is ab- 
solutely silent, in our judgment discreetly silent, 
respecting the period which intervenes between death 
and the final judgment. We gravely doubt the value 
of discussions respecting this intermediate state, con- 
cerning which Revelation bas said so little and theo- 
logical imagination has said so much. But the pre 
liminary and fundamental question of what is the 
authority of final appeal in religion, since it is again 
raised, must be again met with the distinct and 
emphatic declaration that the Scripture is the only 
perfect rule of faith and practice ; that all creeds are 
always subject to be tried by that standard and to be 
set aside if they do not conform to it ; that it is not 
only the liberty, but the sacred duty, of every Prot 
estant preacher and teacher to open and explain the 
Scriptures with integrity and faithfulness, and that 
whoever attempts to try layman or teacher, whatever 
his rank or office, by any other standard than that 
of the Word of God, is endeavoring to reimpose 
upon the emancipated church the shackles from 
which it has freed itself at great cost, and is to be 
resisted at every hazard as an enemy, not only of 
Protestantism, but of that purity of doctrine and of 
life which can be preserved only by a vigilant main- 
tenance of the supremacy of the Scripture and the 
right of private judgment in its interpretation. 


THAT I MAY KNOW HIM. 


I love the society of Christian men; my dearest friends 
are Christians, and I could not form a true friendship with 
a Christless man. From boyhood it would have seemed to 
me a terrible thing to live a life without Christ, and I do sin- 
cerely wish to do a work for him. Yet, at the same time, [ 
do not know him and love him as I ought, nor have I en- 
tered into a persona! relationship with him. 

HAT would you do to know and love and 

enter into personal relationship with any 
other respected, esteemed, and perhaps revered 
stranger? You would try to get acquainted, would 
you not? You would expect this process would take 
time, perhaps years. You would not expect to 
achieve it suddenly. And the larger your respect, 
the deeper your reverence, for the unknown, the 
longer you would expect the process to be. The 
letter from which we have made this brief extract 
shows a degree of confidence in, and almost personal 
affection for, The Christian Union and its editor 
which touches him very deeply, as does every such 
letter—and he receives many of them. He is still 
the unknown to you; and you have taken a natural 
method of getting into personal relationship with 
him But you do not expect a su’den revelation, as 
the result of that endeavor. If the personal rela- 
tionship ever comes it will be little by little, as the 
opportunity for acquaintance offers and is improved 
by both. Love at first sight is more common in 
novels than in real life, and not very bealthful in 
either fiction or fact. 
Sometimes it brings strange surprises ; sometimes it 
deepens our reverence and streng hens our esteem, 
and sometimes it destroysthem both. Some of us have 
had our idols rudely brok: n in pieces by reading the 
lives of Charles Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, and George 
Eliot ; and some of ns have bad our esteem changed into 
affection and ourre pect into reverence by reading 
the lives of Livingstone, Arnold, and F. D. Maurice. 
But in either case the acquaintance came with knowl- 
edge, and the knowledge with measures legitimate'y 
pursued for the purpose of obtaining it. There is no 
short and sudden way of becoming acquainted with 
Christ and entering into personal relationship with 
him. This experience of knowing Christ is the last 
and ripest fruit of Christian experience. It is gath- 
ered only in the autumn. 

You may, if you will, learn a lesson from the 
story of the development of Paul’s experience. On 
the road to Damascus, half conscious all the time that 
his own better nature was protesting against his 
following of pride and prejudic., and a conscience 
blinded and bribed by both, he is met on the way by 
an Unknown, who reveals himself to himself by the 
declaration, ‘‘ It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.” No one had before guessed the 
secret of Paul’s soul; he had scarcely acknowl- 
edged it to himself. ‘‘ Whoare you?” he asks; 
‘“‘and what would you have me do?’ and when 
he is told, he was not, as he says afterward in re- 


Acquaintance is a growth. 





counting his experience, ‘‘ disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” He obeyed the voice of an Unknown. He 
waited for acquaintance and love and a personal re- 
lationship to come in due time. Obedience to a 
vision, toa voice of the Unknown, whose only author- 
ity was within himself, was enough to start with; 
enough to warrant his joining the church and becom- 
ing a preacher, though at first all that he could 
preach was that men ‘‘ should repent, and turn to 
God and do works meet for repentance.” Quarter of 
a century later he wrote to the Philippians the story 
of his subsequent experience, and it was still an 
experience of following that he might find. He did 
not know Christ and love him as he ought. ‘I 
count all things but loss,” he said, ‘‘ for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. . . that 
I may win Christ. . . thatI may know him... . I 
follow after if that I may apprehend that for which 
also lam apprehended of Christ Jesus.” Christ was 
still a constantly just vanishing figure, and he a con- 
stantly pursuing one. It is not until at Rome he 
waits in prison in momentary expectation of the ex- 
ecutioner’s ax, his battle fought, his race run, that 
he writes, ‘‘ I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 

There is no way to know and love Christ as a per- 
sonal, present friend except by getting acquainted 
with him and living with him, and that takes time. 
First, obedience to the voice of the Unknown ; 
second, following after the Unknown in order 
to know him ; finally, personal acquaintance with 
and rest in him—this is the law of growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The genuineness of any knowledge that comes in any 
other way may well be doubted. Sinai precedes 
Calvary ; duty antedates grace ; the Ter Command- 
ments go before the Sermon on the Mount ; con- 
science is a John the Baptist who prepares the way 
of the Lord and makes his path straight. 

Learn a lesson from the seed. In its darkness it 
hears a voice which says to it : ‘‘ Burst into life, little 
seed ;” and it obeys the Unknown and breaks its 
shell. It lives, but it is still in darkness. And now 
it begins to follow after, that it may apprehend 
that for which it is apprehended. There is above it 
and beyond it a world of sunshine, and of green 
grass, and of the singing of birds, and it pushes on 
after it knows not what, only something better than 
the present. In the darkness it grows toward the 
light ; some seeds take longer to get there than 
others. Last of all comes life in the light of God ; 
but it came by life—patient, persistent, pursuing 
life in the darkness, after the light. The voice of 
duty is the voice of the Unknown. Obey it. Live 
unto Christ that you may live in Christ. So Moses 
obeyed the voice that spoke from the Burning Bush, 
and knew not who talked with him, but had to ask, 
What name shall I give to the children of Israel 
when I come to them charged with this commission ? 
and even then got no other answer than, Say that I 
AM hath sent you. So Luther obeyed the inward 
voice in the monk’s cell and in the monk's pulpit, 
following wherever it led, until it led him into the 
light and liberty of the Reformation. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The New Testament gives the principle to be observed in 
rebuking another when it says: ‘‘ If a man be overtaken in 
a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a one.’”’ The 
office of rebuke is always restoration from a fault; a prin- 
ciple which the Spectator is very sure mistresses do not 
always remember when they rebuke their servants, por 
parents when they rebuke their children. And such rebuke 
comes effectually only from those who are measurably free 
from the fault from which they are endeavoring to reeover 
servant, child, or friend. It would be humorous, if it were 
not pathetic, to witness, as one often does, a mother scold- 
ing her servant with sharp, astringent tones, and then turn- 
ing, five minutes after, and rebuking a child who has caught 
the same tone of voice and echoed it in scolding a compan. 
ion ; or to see a father who 1s al ways late at breakfast calling 
his son sharply to account for imitating his example. Our 
children mirror our faults, and when the father sees the 
fault in the little looking-glass the first thing for him to do 
is to correct the larger fault in himself. At least let him 
recognize, in condemning the fault in the child, the fact that 
the child has inherited it from him, and that he needs to 
correct it in himself. 





The Spectator is not, it is perhaps needless to say, an 
admirer of Mr. Robert Ingersoll. On the contrary, he 
detests Mr. Ingersoll’s doctrines, abominates his methods, 
and finds it very difficult to exercise toward him that char- 
ity which the New Testament tells him to exercise toward 
allmen. He is for this very reason the more glad to quote 
here a little incident, at second hand, which he heard nar- 





rated the other day to Mr. Ingersoll’s credit. That gentle- 
man, at his summer resort, had made friends with a manly 
little boy just entering his teens, and the two had become 
summer companions. The boy was quite ignorant of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s religious, or irreligious, views, and when some one 
told him that the friend whom he so greatly admired did not 
believe in the Bible, nor in Christ, nor in God, nor in a future 
life, he at first resented the accusation with indignation, and 
then, when it was confirmed, had a good cry over it. The 
summer coming to its end, Mr. Ingersoll was asked to write 
something in his young friend’s album, and what he wrote 
read something like this: ‘‘ It has been said that the best 
man is he who has the most boy in him. I think the best 
boy is he who has the most man in him. Judged by this 
standard, I think my friend —— isthe best boy I ever knew.” 
The Spectator is glad of an opportunity to quote a senti- 
ment from Mr. Ingersoll to which he can give his heartiest 
commendation. 

The Spectator heard recently an interesting and well- 
authenticated anecdote of General Lee, which he believes 
was characteristic of the man, and worth recording here, as 
an example both of a Christian spirit and of the right 
method of manifesting it. It was not long after the close of 
the war, and a few gentlemen were spending the evening 
informally under General Lee’s roof. One of them wasa 
clergyman, who expressed himself in the course of the even- 
ing with great bitterness of feeling against the North. 
General Lee made no response at the time; but when the 
party broke up, and were departing, he said quietly to his 
clerical friend, as he shook hands with him at the door: 
“You are a servant and disciple of One who taught us to 
love our enemies. Do you think that this evening you have 
manifested the spirit which our Master would have his dis- 
ciples possess?’ There was no answer to be given to this 
question ; nor does the Spectator know what effect it had 
upon the hot blood of the wrathful clergyman. If out of 
some of our passionate moods we could go into the quiet of 
our rooms and there read the Sermon on the Mount, how 
strange the incongruity would appear ! 





The story of a somewhat novel, but at the same time 
practical, way of cheering and helping those who otherwise 
night never be able to catch evena glimpse of the bright- 
ness and fragrance of the country comes to the Spectator 
through the columns of the ‘‘ Evening Post.’”’? A gentleman 
of wealth, whose summer home is not very far from the 
city, has been carrying on the work of the Fresh-Air Fund 
in a quiet way and at his own expense. Every pleasant 
Wednesday—and since the work began there has been but 
one unpleasant Wednesday—throughout the summer his 
carriages are sent to the station early in the morning, there 
to meet half a dozen poor women with their little ones, the 
party being in charge of a “ district visitor.”” On the gen- 
tleman’s estate is a log cabin, fitted up and formerly used 
asa playhouse for his own children. To this house they 
are conducted, supplied with fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs, 
etc., and, after a kindly greeting from the mistress of the 
mansion, are put in the way of spending a happy day in the 
fields and grounds. At four o’clock the carriages take them 
back to the statior, each with her hands fall of flowers and 
her heart full of the joy which such a day must bring to one 
who knows nothing of country sights and sounds. Care is 
taken to select different guests each week, so that as many 
as possible may be helped. The actual cost of these trips 
is, after all, very slight in comparison with the pleasure 
given. It would seem that there might be others who could 
do something in this way to help bridge over the gulf which 
is so wide and deep between the very rich and the very 
poor, and so do something toward the solution of the vexed 
social problem of our day. 





Dear Spectator : 

Will you permit a brother journalist to say how much 
he enjoys your weekly column of paragraphs? One of the 
first ‘exchanges ’’ that I pick up is The Christian Union, 
and the first thing I read in that is the wise and witty notes 
of ‘* Spectator.”” 

The note of ‘‘ A. D. H.’’ this week suggests a reminiscence 
of my own. Some five and twenty years ago I chanced for 
a time to live in the village of Cincinnatus, N. Y., and an 
inscription on a tombstone there was a wonder and delight 
tome. It ran as follows: 


“ Anne Chittenden was my name, 
America my nation, 
Cincinnatus my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 


“ The rose is red, the grass is green, 
The days are past that we have seen ; 
The days are past, but let us remember 
That Jesus Christ is our great Redeemer.” 


The name is less remarkable than Kaspar Kough’s, but I 
venture to think that the verses quite equal his. 
Very truly yours, HENRY C. VEDDER. 





The Spectator, it may have been remarked before, has 
suffered from a very poor memory. Not only are remark- 
able incidents and books, however well thumbed over, soon 
forgotten, but, what has been quite as perplexing, views, 
pictures, and faces as well. As a cure for the latter phase 
of this difficulty, he is now trying a sort of sight memo- 
rizing, which has been so successful that he recommends his 
hobby to all others. If, in wandering through an art gal- 
lery, he passes a picture with which he wishes a longer 
acquaintance than the limit of his present visit, he does 
somewhat as follows: After carefully and minutely exam- 
ining it, and noting, in their due proportion and shade, the 
details of form and color, he closes his eyes and tries to re- 
produce the picture—a copyist, with his brain for canvas. 
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Not fully satisfied with such vague and general impressions 
as one such copy gives him, he repeats the experiment some 
five or six times, filling in more and more minutely every 
detail. In such a way he takes the picture away with him, 
where he may see it many times afterward at his leisure and 
convenience. This same custom has been fully as often 
used in the copying of natural landscape as in pictures 
themselves, and accounts for the gallery of views which the 
Spectator now has, from New England towns and valleys 
and New York mountains and rivers. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that it is a much more convenient way of keep- 
ing views than the usual dusty heap of photographs can 
furnish. The Spectator has also copied, though with due 
circumspection, the faces of his friends in much the same 
way, and finds that, though he has no instantaneous proc- 
ess, he can as well catch his friend unawares and gain a 
very natural likeness. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HAVE seen the proof-sheets of the Rev. 8. W. Dike’s 
forthcoming article in the ‘‘ Andover Review” for 
September, being number four and the last in his series 
on ‘‘ The Religious Problem of the Country Town,” in 
which he treats the family problem from the ecclesiasti- 
cal view-point. Asa historical and philosophical exam- 
ination this paper is of high value, and, if I mistake not, 
will stand the test of thorough scrutiny in its main posi- 
tion. Mr. Dike shows that at first the organization of 
Christian churches was not according to the ‘‘ pattern 
shown in the Mount,” but in accord with the then exist- 
ing sociological civic relations. ‘‘ The civic congrega- 
tlonalism of the times,” he says, ‘‘ was admirably fitted 
for this first work. But these social and political move- 
ments hurried the church on towards the spiritual repro- 
duction of the kingdom and theempire. It had no time 
to go back to first principles.” The development of 
polity, moving on part passu with doctrine, he maintains 
clearly and forcib'y, has resulted in the absorption of 
the family by the State and Church to the extent of 
throwing the family out of its “‘ political status.” Chris- 
tianity introduced social principles which have not been 
unfolded, and which need to be applied anew in the re- 
construction of social questions on the basis of the Gos- 
pel, especially as they affect the country town. These 
four articles by Mr. Dike should be republished in book 
form. Setting himself years ago to master the divorce 
problem, he struck underlying philosophical principles 
which he has traced back to their sources, and which 
are of special value to legislators and jurists and social- 
ists and ministers in their application to the family as 
the organic unit of society. 

Considerable interest has been aroused by the devel- 
opments of the week in connection with the Boston 
Board of Water Commissioners. After the hearing be- 
fore the Committee of the Council had closed, but before 
any report had been made, Mr. Simmons, the member 
of the Board who has been most conspicuous during the 
investigation, tendered his resignation. This Mayor 
O’Brien refused to accept, but he at once removed Mr. 
Simmons and Dr. Blake, assigning as a reason that they 
had lost the confidence of the people, and could no 
longer fill the positions they held with profit and advan- 
tage to thecity. A legal question has been raised as to 
whether the Mayor could refuse a resignation and thus 
leave the occupant of the office subject to removal. It 
is claimed on one side that the resignation of itself ter- 
minates a man’s connection with the office, and that is 
the end of the matter. On the other hand it is urged 
that when a man accepts a position cf trust ia which he 
receives compensation for performing important duties, 
be cannot at any moment that he desires throw off all 
responsibility and withdraw in a moment. Legal ad- 
visers of the city are reported to hold directly opposite 
views on this question. Its settlement, if it is finally 
determined by the proper tribunal, will be interesting. 
In place of the two commissioners whom he removed 
the Mayor appointed Colonel Rockwell and Mr. 
Dougherty. He divided the positions evenly between 
the parties, one being a Democrat, the other a Republi- 
can. The appointments are well received, as both men 
are well fitted for the position in ability and business 
experience. Colonel Rockwell’s appointment meets 
with especial favor. He has had large business experi- 
ence as the head of the printing establishment of Rock- 
well & Churchill, and has also been acquainted with 
public affairs, though not a professional politician. In 
short, the Mayor’s action seems to be received unfavora- 
bly by many of the political bosses, but well by the ma- 
jority of the people, which {s more important so far as 
lasting popularity is concerned. 

The political outlook in the State is at least tri-colored. 
Republicans will hold their convention in Springfield ; 
Democrats and Prohibitionists theirs in Worcester. The 
unknown quantities at present in forecasting political 
affiliations are the Mugwumpsand General Butler. There 
are intimations and some indications that Butler would 
like to fall into line as a supporter of Cleveland. Heis 
credited with saying that Cleveland is the best President 
since Andrew Jackson, and ho was completely deceived 








as to him last year. The most suicidal thing the Demo- 
crats this year could do would be to trade with political 
tricksters. Their strength llesin the direction of follow- 
ing in quick step the pathway of the President, and let 
it thin its ranks by the dropping out of stragglers as it 
may. Accessions would make up the loss in numbers 
two toone. The Mugwump will take care of himself. 
He demands nothing in the line of spoils, and will 
delight in doing his own will. He acknowledges no 
party fealty, but will support candidates whom he 
thinks represent the most of reform and progress. Ex- 
Governor Boutwell, speaking from the Stalwart point of 
view, thinks Cleveland has made a good impression out- 
side of his own party. The Prohibition vote, I opine, 
will fall off more than fifty per cent. from last year. If 
8,000 votes shall be polled this Fall it will be a surprise 
to all but the Prohibitionists. 

Midsummer musical festivals at the shores have been 
the sources of attraction the past two weeks. At the 
Point of Pines the festival closed Sunday, drawing, it is 
estimated, some 20,000 people. Saturday was soloists’ 
day, and attracted some 10,000. Among the noted 
players on the cornet are Emerson and Liberati, and on 
the trompvone Innes. All were heartily applauded, but 
the tide of popular favor set strongly in Liberati’s favor. 
The Italian is fine looking, and conscfous of it in 
every inch. He is brilliant and magnetic. There is an 
inexpressible charm and inspiration in fine music out- 
of-doors in quiet summer evenings. While sweet 
music was creeping into my soul on Saturday, I felt 
like turning devotee, and advocating out of-door con- 
certs in the summer as the panacea for human ills. If 
in the months of July and August there should be first- 
class concerts at the Pines, or at any suitable place easy 
of access, peeple would throng to them. Thirty-five 
cents takes one from Boston to the Pines and back, be- 
sides admission to the grounds. The past week, for 
thirty-five cents one could take a sail over the ferry, a 
rail ride along River Beach, enjoy a first-class concert, 
and reach home by eleven o’clock. OBSERVER, 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is said that Mr. Mackin has finally given up all 
hope of being released on bail, and is contenting 
himself as best he may in the cell of the county jail. 
Still, he confidently expects that the Supreme Court 
will set aside the decision of the lower courts and give 
him his freedom. ‘Should he be disappointed in this, an 
appeal will doubtless be made to the President in his be- 
half, and with every prospect of a favorable reception 
For Michael Mullen, the Cincinnati policeman who 
officered two patrol wagons the night before election, 
and took from their homes, and in some instances from 
their beds, 152 colored men, for no crime whatever, and 
confined them in the basement of the station-house, 
thus preventing them from voting, and who was 
sentenced for his crime by Judge Sage to a year’s im- 
prisonment, has been promptly pardoned by the Presi 
dent, at the request of the Democracy of Ohio. If these 
crimes against the ballot-box are to go unpunished, 
the Republic is doomed. 

The recount for the last Chicago election is progress- 
ing. Errors in the returns already discovered will un- 
seat five Democrats, and give their places to their Re- 
publican competitors. It is to be hoped that Mayor 
Harrison will interpose no objection till the recount is 
completed, for it may be that the errors are not all on 
one side. Something of a consternation in the Cook 
County Democratic Club has been caused by the 
resignation of some of its most distinguished members, 
e. g., Postmaster S. C. Judd and Erskine Phelps, Pres- 
ident of the Iroquois Club, a high-toned Democratic 
institution. The ostensible reason for the resignations 
is found in letters from the Secretary of the club, asking 
for arrearages in dues, but the real reason is in a lack 
of sympathy on the part of the gentleman above named 
with the methods which the city and county Democracy 
have followed. The stand thus taken cannot fail to 
have a purifying effect on our political atmosphere. 
Neither party can afford to be ruled by saloon-keepers, 
or men whose only interest in politics is to secure for 
themselves an opportunity to squander or to steal public 
funds, 

The opening of our new opera: house— Monday night— 
is accounted a great success, T. W. Keene appeared as 
Hamlet. The building has been rapidly yet thoroughly 
constructed. Itis of the best quality of pressed brick, 
is supplied with four of Hale’s elevators, and is finished 
throughout in the most convenient manner. Its location, 
at the corner of Clark and Washington Streets, renders 
its offices very desirable. Building, all over the city, has 
been pushed forward very rapidly all summer. This is 
due to two causes—an abundance of money seeking 
investment, and the unusually low price of materials. 
In many instances estimates for precisely the same 
buildings are twenty per cent. less this year than last. 





The business outlook is more hopeful than for many 





months. All kinds of trades are looking up. Even the 
fron interests are improving. It is unfortunate that at 
this juncture there should be new cause for fear in the 
labor market. It seems that if the orders of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Knights of Labor are obeyed, all 
the men employed by what is known as the Wabash 
system of railroads are to quit work. The organization 
comprises machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters, boiler- 
makers, painters, and switchmen. It claims to have 
control of the yardmen, but has some fears lest engineers 
and firemen refuse their co-operation. The order fora 
strike is regarded as somewhat of an experiment. If 
obeyed, we shall have the most serious labor disturb- 
ances the country has yet seen 

The Executive Committee of the National Irish 
League has published a stirring address in favor of Mr. 
Parnell and his efforts in behalf of Ireland. They ap- 
peal for funds to help along the cause. At Mr. Par- 
nell’s request, the National Convention has been post- 
poned till January, or till after the general elections in 
Great Britain. Mr. Parnell’s party will send delegates 
to this Convention. The Conventioa will be held in 
Chicago. 

The encampment at Ottawa has broken up. Buffalo 
Rock, as it was called, on account of its site, did not 
prove to be an altogether agreeable place for the pur- 
pose for which it was chosen. The ground was wet 
when first occupied, vermin abounded, and the heat was 
excessive. But as the days passed the men bore their 
discomforts with less grumbling, and actually expressed 
regrets at leaving a camp in which. at first, they could 
see no redeeming features. This habit, on the part of 
our militia, of going into camp every year, of submitting 
to the strictest military discipline and of fivhting a sham 
battle, secures for us a large number of men who would 
be ready for service at a moment's notice. 

The papers svy that Maxwell, who is accused of hav- 
ing murdered Preller in a St. Louis hotel some months 
ago, has been brought back to that city, and is the lion 
of the place. Thousands were at the station to receive 
him, or to catch a glimpse of him. It isnot known 
when his trial will come off, or what methods will be 
followed to secure his conviction, He refuses to talk, 
though various sensational reports concerning bim have 
been published, among them one in which the prisoner 
asserts that Preller is still alive, that the body found in 
the trunk was one which Preller himself caused to be 
brought to his room, his object being to secure a very 
large life insurance. 

Grace Greenwood, alias Mrs. Lippincott, has been 
spending a few days in Chicago as the guest of her 
brother, Dr. W. E. Clark. Her daughter is stadying 
music in I aly, and recently made a very successful 
début at Milan. Mrs. Lippincott speaks highly of 
Italian music and of Italian teachers, giving Milan the 
preference over Paris or London. She will soon return 
to Italy, and sooner or later give the world the benefit of 
her experience abroad in a book. 

In common with all the readers of The Christian 
Union, we mourn the death of Mrs. Jackson (H. H.). 
Apparently she had only just begun her work, though 
her last story, ‘‘ Ramona,” has reached high-water 
mark. The editors of The Christian Union may con- 
gratulate themselves that this great work of art, and of 
justice too, appeared in the columns of their paper. 

Camp-meeting at Lake Bluff fs over for the season, 
and the dwellers there are amusing themselves in va- 
rious ways. The cottages are full, and the hotel is well 
patronized. Its situation, on a high bluff overlooking 
the lake, within easy reach of the city, makes it a fa- 
vorite place of resort. At Des Plaines the yearly camp- 
meeting isin full swing. Thousands are in attendance. 
The great guns of the Methodist Church, bishops, pas- 
tors, evangelists, are doing what they can to make the 
gathering a means of good. It is doubtful, however, if 
spiritual life is benefited by such meetings as these, or 
if many genuine conversions are secured. The majority 
of the rank and file at these camp-meetings are merely 
pleasure-seekers. They love excitement, and enjoy the 
songs, and the addresses, and the prayers, ani the ap- 
peals, and the words, and the crowd, just as they would 
enjoy a picnic. Still, it is not to be dented that these 
meetings have done good in many instances, and that 
their managers are putting forth every possible effort to 
make them a means of grace now 

A Mrs. Wallace, of our city, has given $500 toward 
a fund of $10,000 for the protection of the young girls 
of Chicago. The papers are moving in this matter with 
the prospect of creating an interest in behalf of these 
defenseless creatures that will ere long make itself felt. 

The attendance at our theological seminaries the com- 
ing year promises to be large The Presbyterian and the 
Congregational Seminary each expect fully 100 students. 
The recently completed State census gives St. Paul a 
population of 117 397, and Minneapolis 129.200. Chicago 
bas only 650 000, and finds it hard to believe that her 
sisters in the Northwest have grown to such amazing 
proportions, 
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THE IVORY GATE. 
A LYRIC FOR POETS. 


By Pavit HaMILTon HAYNe. 
| ARK world of somber pomp and power, 
Wherein all phantom horrors dwell, 
How through your shadowy vastness lower 
The sad brows of the Queen of Hell! 
But dear to her your ghostly glooms, 
Your awful lights of changeful shine, 
Your gardens of funereal blooms, 
And ebon goblets brimmed with wine 
Spiced in the vaults of Proserpine ! 


Yet dearer, dearer far than these, 
Sometimes athwart the darkness rise 
Bright visions of Sicilian seas, } 
Sicilian flowers, Sicilian skies. | 
O’er her stern beauty dawns a change ; 
Once more she breathes her youth divine, 
And seems with flying feet to range 
Flushed pastures by the golden brine— 


A blisstal-hearted Proserpine ! 


rhe netber darkness turns to white, 
Pure splendor, and the wavering mist, 
Outwinnowed from the skirts of Night, 
I'rembles ’twixt pearl and amethyst. 
The cavernous winds have ceased to wall, 
The Furies their wreathéd locks untwine, 
And o’er the shuddering waves of bale 
, 


Glimmers that mystic morning sign 





Hope sends before her, -roserpine ! 


*Jis then the Ivory Gate swings wide ; 
Like spirits of all tender loves 
Fly earthward—stainless, glorified— 
The white-winged legions of her doves: 
The balm of dreams, with pain’s surcease, 
They waft o’er misery’s wan decline, 
And even in hell a heavenly peace 
Steals o er that softenirg soul of thine, 


Kissed by fond memories, Proserpine! 


create, he represents ; and whether George Eliot believed 


| in her atheism and only imagined her God, or believed 


in God and only imacined her atheism, she portrayed 


| truth, and truth which for tbe moment she saw, when 
| she reported Dinah Morris's assertion: ‘‘ There {s some 
' one in the cell besides me, some one close to you.” 


This truth of a present God is the consummate truth 
of divine revelation and of human experlence. All else 
in revelation leads up to this; all else in religious expe- 
rience prepares for and grows out of this. Nature as- 


| sures us that there is a God, the Christ of elghteen cent- 
| urfes ago tells who he {s, only that we may spiritually 
| enter into fellowship and have acquaintance with him. 


That he has the power of directly and immediately com- 


| municating with man, that man has the power of di- 


rectly and immediately entering into communication 
with him, these two correlative truths are the ultimate 
disclosure of revelation and the ultimate fact of experi 
ence. 

I do not wonder at skepticism without the church in 


| this fact of spiritual experience, since it is hardly 


believed within the church. ‘‘I will not leave you 


| orphans,” said Christ, as he was about to depart. The 
| great majority of Christians seem to me to be orphans. 


They believe in a Father that once was ; they believe in 
a Father that is yet to be ; but they do rot belleve ina 
Father that now is; in a living God; in a Perpetual 


| Presence. Their religion is a memory or a hope, not 8 


present life. They relegate divine inspliation to past 
ages, and postpone divine fellowship to future ages. 
They are like men in a tunnel, who look back and see 
the light at the end they have entered, and look forward 
and see the light at the end from which they are to 
emerge ; but now are in the darkness. To think that 
God did not guide Moses is infidel ; but it seems to them 


| almost as infidel to believe that he did guide Abraham 


Lincoln. To doubt that he dwelt with his people ia 
Palestine is unbelief ; to think that he dwells with his 
people in the United States is presumption. What Peter 


| means by the promise, ‘‘ Ye shall receive the Holy 


Ghost, for the promise is to you and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off ;” what Paul means by the 
prayer, ‘‘ That Christ may dwellin your hearts by faith, 


| that ye may be filled with all the fullness of God ;” what 


| John means by the declaration, “ Our fellowship is with 


Poets! when, all earth’s sweetness fied, 
Ye stand uncherished, worn, apart, 
Environed by the mournful dead, 
In some grim Hades of the heart, 
|.et sacred memories still be there, 
And thoughts, ethereal thoughts benign, 
Wing forth to soothe the world’s despair— 
Thoughts of love’s long celestial line, 
Like deathless doves of Proserpine ! 





AIDS TO FAITH. 
1X.—‘ YE KNOW HIM.” 


O English writer except Shakespeare has sur- | 
N passed George Elfot in keen insight into human | 
life and the power of truthfulness in portraying it. | 
And no scene in George Eliot’s dramas ‘urpasses in | 
dramatic power the prison scene in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” be- | 
tween Dinah Morris and Hetty. Hetty isto be executed | 
on the morrow for the murder of her babe; and Dinah | 
has come to bring her to repentance and to God. 

** You won’t leave me, Dinah? You'll keep close to 
me ?’ 

“No, Hetty, I won’t leave you. I'll stay with you to | 
the Jast. But, Hetty, there is some one else in this cell 
besides me, some one close to you.” 

Hetty says, in a frightened whisper, “‘ Who ?” | 

“Some one who has been with you through all your 
hours of sin and trouble, who,has known every thought 
you have had, bas seen where you went, when you lay | 
cown and rose up again, and all the deeds you have | 
tried to hide in darkness. And on Monday, when I can’t | 
follow you, when my arms can’t reach you, when death | 
has parted us, He who is with us now and knows all 
will be with you then. It makes no difference whether 
we live or die, we are in the presence of God.” 

Curious enigma, that such a picture should be painted | 





by one who, several months before, had written of her- 
scif that she did not believe in a creative cause. Was it | 


| the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ,” they do not 


know. He who attempts to interpret these and kindred 
utterances seems to them mystical, visionary, dangerous. 
They believe in a voice that once spoke, but not ina 
voice now speaking ; they listen to the echo, and try to 
be content. Their God exists for them only in the plu- 
perfect and the future-perfect tenses, not in the present 
tense. They believe in “ I was that I was,” and in “I 
shall be that I shall be,” but not in “Iam that I am.” 

I believe that the larger faith is easier than the faith 
that is provincial and epochal ; faith in a universa} God 
is easier than faith in a God local and episodical. It is 
easier to believe in tie God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacohif we also believe in the demon of Socrates ; 
easier to believe in the faith faculty of Paul if we also be- 
lieve in the Yoga faculty of Baboo Chunder Sen. The 
lines of communication have always been open between 
God and the souls of men. In«piration belongs neither to 
times, to races, nor to individuals, but to humanity. It 
is toa pagan audience Paul declares, ‘‘In him we live 
and move and have our belog,” and it is a pagan poet he 
cites in support of the declaration. Inspiration, as it is 
limited to no people, eo to no mental faculty. The God 
who inspired Moses to frame laws inspired Bezaleel to 
design the tabernacle. Art, literature, music, have felt 
the impulse of divine inbreathings as truly as law, 


ethics, and theology. ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is 


upon me,” said the Hebrew prophet, “‘ because he bath 
anointed me to »reach good tidings unto the mcek ; he 
hath sent ms fy bind up the broken-hearted ; to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound.” Whoever has felt this commtis- 
sion and entered on this work bas received this anoint- 
ing and been impelled by this Spirit. Wherever there 
is a flower there has been sunlight ; and the flora in the 
coal beds are witnesses that once it shone in places from 
which it now is and for ages past has been excluded. It is 
true that there are differences in races, as in individuals, 
which make the results of the divine inspiration different. 
All flowers are not the same, though all are brooded by 


the unconscious testimony of a woman’s faith toa pres- | the same sun. The flora of the Alpine valleys and of 


ent God, a faith which neither her literary fellowship | 


the South American forests are children of the same sun- 


with Strauss and Feuerbach, nor her personal fellow- | light; one parentage, different progeny. We go back 


sh'p with George Lewes and Herbert Spencer, had yet | 


been able to stifle? Was it the vision of a clear eye | 
before as yet the eyesight had been dimmed ? Does it | 


take its place with John Stuart Mill’s testimony to Jesus, 


h of the spiritual life ? Or was it only a dramatist’s 
‘ure of human emotion? Was George Eliot the 


a 
tru 
* 

pa 
E!! 


the witness of an unbeliever, despite himself, to the | 


sopher or George Eljot the dramatist the real George | 
That is a curious question in character study, | 


to Greece for our architecture, to Rveme for our juris- 
prudence, to Palestine for our spiritual literature. The 
Hebrew nation, with all its apostasies and all its sordid- 
ness, was the most spiritually minded of all ancient 
nationalities. During a period of nearly sixteen cent- 
uries, rearly double that of our own Anglo Saxon 
civilization, the most spiritually minded of this people 
were conveying to Israel the insptration which they bad 
received from God in their highest and best spiritual 


bul cne not necessary for us to answer here. For in | moods, The purest and best of these instructions—by a 


either case the scene is an unconscious witness to the | 


process of natural selection or divine election, whichever 


truth of Dinah Morris’s vision. The dramatist does not ! the reader prefers, the terms are synonyme—were pre- 


served and brought together. This is our Bible. It is 
the record of God’s dealing in the spiritual realm with 
a people whose genius was spiritual, interpreted in the 
most spiritual experiences of their most spiritual thinkers 
and actors. It is thus the sifted product of human 
thought under divine inspiration. It is the standard of 
spiritual truth and life, because it is divinely selected 
from the world’s highest and best spiritual thinking ; 
not because the world has never done any other, nor 
because God has never touched any other hearts or 
spoken through any other lips. We go back to Plato 
for philosophy, to Phidias for art, to Justinian for law, 
and to Shakespeare for interpretation of human emotion -; 
and I see no reason to doubt that God gave us these as 
well as Moses and Paul. 

If any one asks whether I suppose the Inepiration of 
Paul and Plato were the same in kind, and different only 
in degree, I answer tbat I cannot tell. As I do not 
know how God operated on either the mind of Paul or 
the mind of Plato, as I do not know how he operates 
on the minds cf his children to day, as I do not even 
understand how one mind operates upon another, I can- 
not tell how operation differs from operation. I cann t 
see the fingers that play upon the instrument; I only 
hear the music—and that is different. That the Bible, in 
its nature and its effects, differs radically from a)l other 
books and al! other literature I shall hope to show ina 
future paper, and how it differs. What I am now 
anxious to make clesr {fs that God’s touch of human 
souls was not an extraordinary phenomenon, confined 
to fifty Hebrew authors, and coming to an abrupt end 
eighteen centuries ago; but is the natural law of human 
life, having its highest, but by no means its only, illus 
tration in the sacred writings of the Jewish people. 
God as truly inspires every mother who invokes his ald 
in guiding her child as he did Moses, but not to the 
fame end; every devout preacher 8 truly as he did 
Paul on Mars Hill, but not for the purpose of producing 
& sermon on natural religion for all ages. 

The influence of spirit on spirit is the commonest 
experience of our daily Jife. It 1s wrought through the 
intermediary of words, of signs, of books, aud of the 
more subtle influence of presence, defying al) analysis. 
It is more potent than law, truth, orexample. It seems 
sometimes to pass from soul to soul, overleaping space 
and disdaining al! instruments. Why should I think it 
incredible that the Great, the Master Spirit, should work 
in like manner on the spirits of his children? Why 
should I shrug my shoulders at the testimony of cred- 
ible witnesses who attest it, pot only by their words, but 
by the power of their lives? Why should I doubt the 
testimony of my own heart in its highest and best 
hours? For there are times when He comes so near to 
me, and is so close to me, and his counsel is so clear, 
and his strong uplifting so full of inspiration, that no 
presence of father or mother or wife or child can com. 
pare for nearness, They sit by my side; but He is with 
me and dwells in me. 

‘“‘ For God is never so far off 
As even to be near; 
He is within: onr spirit is 
The home he holds most dear. 
‘To think of Him as by our side 
Is almost as untrue 
As to remove bis throne beyond 
Those skies of starry bluae.”’ 
In such hours I do not look out on nature to see tho 
evidence of a Workman in bis works; nor into my New 
Testament to see the image of God in a human Hfe and 
character: I Jook within, and see God himself, for his 
Spirit bears witness with my spirit that I am ason of 
God ; I see him no longer through a glass, darkly, but 
already face to face. L. A. 


TRAVEL IN INDIA. 
By C. Jaconvus, M.D. 
IL. 


HAT a sensation this train that I am traveling 

on would make if seen running from New 

York to Philadelphia or Chicago, especially if people 

along the line were told that it was not an emigrant 
train, but the great express and mail train ! 

This road, the ‘‘Madras Railway,” is reckoned one 
of the principal roads in India, It has nearly 800 miles 
of ne, and is well built, with good stations all along 
the line. It is a broad-gauge railway, and fs subsidized 
by the Anglo Indian Government, so as to be controlled 
by it for military purposes. The cars are built much 
the shape of American freight cars, only not quite 
so long. They have no platforms at the ends, but are 
coupled together like an American freight train. Each 
car is divided into compartments, entered at the side of 
the car, and reaching across. The seats face one an 
other, and each single compartment holds twelve per 
sons whcn crowded full, one-half of them riding back 
wards, 

The train is made up of three kinds of passenger car- 
riages, besides freight and baggage cars. The first-class 





‘passenger carriages, though of the shape described above, 
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and with doors and windows in the side only, are better 
built than the others, and are all arranged so as to turn 
into sleeping cars at night. They are cushioned with 
leather-covered hair cushions, but not usually with 
spring seats. 

The second-class carriages have no cushions—simply 
board seats. Shelves are made to raise up, like the 
shelves of a pantry, three on each side, one above an- 
other, so that s!x passengers cin Ife down comfortably, 
if they have brought along their own mattresses and 
pillows, in each compartment. If there are more than 
six in one compartment, some must situp. The third- 
class carrlages are, many of them, all in one compart- 
ment, with fixed wooden benches, and with no glass 
windows at the sides—simply rough Venetians to slide 
up and down ; nothing to keep out dust, and no double 
roof. The first and second class carriages have double 
roofs and both glass and Venetian windows to protect 
passengers from sunstroke on the journey. 

The fares are: first class, 44 cents; second class, 14 
cents ; third class, } cent, per mile. This last is not ex- 
pensive traveling. It would be equal to going through 
from New York to Chicago for $4.50; but, strange to 
say, this railway makes nearly all of its profits, so far as 
passenger traffic is concerned, from its third class pas- 
sengers, at half acentamile. For the third class car 
riages are almost always full, and often crowded, while 
as often the first and second class are half or three- 
fourths empty, and sometimes a first-class carriage will 
go through a hundred miles entirely empty, or with 
but one passenger in it. Many trains run with one 
small first-class carriage, one second, and from eight to 
twelve third. The old saying on the Continent used to 
be that ‘‘only lords, Americans, and fools travel first 
c’ass.” Here the higher English officials are obliged to 
travel first class to keep up their dignity. <A few 
wealtby native nabobs also go that way to ‘‘ cut a swell.” 
The majority of foreigners, however, and Eurasians 
(half-castes) go in the more democratic second class, and 
also a fair number of well-to-do natives, but they usually 
prefer to take a separate compartment from the Euro- 
peans, The multitude, consisting of the poorer Eura- 
sians, and of Brahmins, Sudras and Puarlahs, priests 
and people, artisans, traders, farmers, coolles, crowd 
into the chesper and more popular third-class carriages, 
Being thus huddled together is a great leveler of old 
caste prejudices, and the railway thus becomes some- 
thing of an educator of the people. 

There is no means of communicating with the con- 
ductor, or ‘‘chief guard,” as he is here called, while the 
train isin motion. Every fifty miles the train stops by 
a platform long enough for the ‘‘ ticket inspectors” to 
come along by the windows and inspect the tickets of 
all the passengers, to see that none are traveling without 
tickets ; and on alighting from a train you have to give 
up your ticket as you pass out of the gate. There is, 
however, in each compartment, placed conspicuously, a 
glass dial with an electric bell-push under the glass, and 
printed instructions attached to tell you that if any accl- 
dent occurs to your car while the train is in motion you 
must ‘‘ break the glass and press on the bell push.” This 
communicates with an electric bell on the locomotive, 
and the train is brought to a standstill, and the guard 
rushes along outside inquiring as to what has gone 
wrong. 

At ten o’clock last evening I finished my sixty miles’ 
journey with bullocks to the railway s’ation, and 
awaited the incoming of this train. As it slowed up, the 
chief guard sprang upon the station platform to see what 
passengers were to be accommodated. Finding me with 
a second-class ticket, and some twenty natives with 
third class, he called to the under guard to crowd those 
jato the already well-filled third-class carriages, and 
proceeded to unlock the door of a second-class compart- 
ment, and assigned mea place on the upper shelf, the 
other ‘‘shelves” being already occupied. Spreading 
my small traveling mattress on the shelf, and placing 
my pillows and shawl thereon, and my other small lug- 
gage at my feet, I climbed up and lay down. The guard 
shut and locked the door, and the train moved on. 

At one o’clock we came to the junction of one of the 
chief branches of this road, where it took twenty min- 
utes to make the necessary change of passengers and 
luggage, amid such a hubbub that a stranger to it would 
have thought that Bedlam had broken loose. Hindus 
cannot accomplish much without double the noise of 
even Frenchmen. All of my fellow passengers in this 
compartment left, and the train moved on with me as 
its sole occupant until about three o’clock, when we 
come to a large town, where probably a hundred passen- 
gers leave, and as many more get on. The train stops 
here twenty minutes. Soon the door of my compart- 
ment is unlocked and opened by the under guard, and I 
hear a burly European voice arguing with him. I hear 
the guard, a native, saying to him in English, ‘‘ No, I 
can't. See, there is a gentleman asleep in the upper 
berth.” ‘‘ Well, then, go and call the chief guard,” is 
the response. I appear to be sound asleep, and do not 
move. The chief guard, a native also, comes, peers in, 
_and says, ‘‘ No, I can’t do it,” ‘‘ Well, then, I'll see the 





station-master,” is the reply. The station-master, a 
portly native official, comes and looks fn (I am still ap 
narently asleep), and says, ‘‘ No, I can’t disturb that 
gentleman after he has paid his fare and been assigned 
his berth. It is contrary to our rules. You will have 
to put your wife and children in the ladies’ compart- 
ment, right here in this same carriage, and yourself take 
a berth right in here.” After ten minutes more of 
wrangling, to which I pay no attention, a rug {s put in 
on the opposite lower seat, a portly form seems to lie 
down on it, and we move off. Every time we stop there 
are mutterings and imprecations on the guards, the 
statior-master, and the rallway, but I appear to sleep 
on. 

A little before sunrise, at quarter to six here at this 
season, I appear to wake up, climb down from my ex- 
alted position, spread my mattress-cushion on the lower 
seat, let dcwn the upper shelves, take out my writing, 
and begin to pen further notes on my journey. But ijt 
is no use. My burly companion has been bottled up too 
long. He must talk or burst. I lay down my writing- 
pad and pencil a moment to look in the railway guide, 
and out it comes: ‘‘ Going far? if I may ask the ques 
tion.” ‘‘ Oaly to the next junction on this train,” is my 
reply. ‘‘ That is fifteen miles ahead. This express mai! 
train runs just twenty miles an hour; so it will take us 
three-quarters of an hour to get there.” ‘“‘ Then do you 
take the other railway from there?” ‘‘I intend doing 
so.” ‘‘ As faras ?” I smile and name the next junction, 
where I will have to change cars the second time. ‘Yes ; 
glad to hear it. What do you suppose that humorous 
American, Artemus Ward, would have sald to such a 
railway as this, and to these miscrable carriages’? Do 
you really suppose they are as good us those he charac- 
terized as ‘second-hand coffins’? You have heard of 
Artemus Ward, I presume ?” I admitted having heard 
of such a person. ‘‘ Well, he says’—and here he pro- 
ceeded to quote that celebrated author's opinfons on 
various questions connected with railway traveling, and 
suddenly brought up with, ‘‘ Your name, please?” I 
meek] give it. I have heard much of the world-famed 
inquisitiveness of the Yankee traveler. I see ata glance 
that my companion is an Englishman, as proves to be 
the care, and I determine to humor him, and see how 
far he will go. 

‘‘My name is Jackson,” he proceeds—‘‘ William 
Jackson, at your service. I hold such and such an 
office in the town this train stopped at about three 
o'clock this morning. l've got a wife and five children 
with me on the train.” I bowed my acknowledgments 
for this interesting piece of information, and my loqua 
cious friend proceeded: ‘‘ This railway is a wretched 
concern, terribly mismanaged, with a fearfully ineffi 
cient staff of officials and employees. They demand 
high fares from their passengers [he was paying one 
and three-fourth cents a mile], and yet they won't 
accommodate you a bit. Now IJ tried my best tv get 
the station-master and the guards to vacate this com- 
partment, when I got oa the train, and let my wife and 
children and self have it to ourselves, but, bless you! 
they wouldn’t doit. I kept at the station-master the 
whole ten minutes the train was waiting, trying to make 
him clear it out, and give it to us [this meant, of 
course, turning me out, bag, baggage, and bedding, at 
3 A.M.], but he was not accommodating a bit. Now, on 
the Railway you can make the station-master do 
anything you wish; but this fellow would not oblige 
us, but made my wife and children go into the ladies’ 
compartment next [divided from this by a thin board 
partition], and put me in here alone, when I might have 
had my family with me all thistime. It’s too bad!” I 
assented that it was rather hard lines. ‘‘Do you know 
Mr. So-and-So?” he resumed. I admit that I know 
them. ‘‘ They are somewhat old friends of mine. You 
come from where?” With a scarcely suppressed grin I 
let him start on the catechism again, curious to see 
where Le would run. His questions took a wide range, 
and he pushed them with vigor. I found myself trying 
to recall my wife’s maternal grandmother's maiden 
name, to be ready when that question should come, 
when a shriek from the locomotive announced our near 
approach to the Junction, and gave me a great relief. 
Talk to me about inquisitive, loquacious Yankee trav- 
elers after this! I never saw one that would come 
within shooting distance of this Englishman, though, | 
confess, such specimens are rare. So I suspect the 
‘typical Yankee ” specimens are. 

Now the subject changes. He is also going to take 
the other railway here; but our train is twenty-five 
minoutes behind time, and he is ‘‘ perfectly sure we will 
miss our connection, you know, for the two companies 
are at loggerheads, and wou’t walt for one another at 
all; and what makes the matter werse is, that today he 
is going on unusually important business.” And he 
pauses for me to ask what that very important business 
is, but I do not take the hint. I have something more 
important todo. Through the opea window I see that 
the train of the other road is wailing at its station, not 
ten rods from the one we are tostopat. I get all my 
things ready, strap up my mattress, pillows, and shawls, 








and the moment the train slows up, I motion, witha 
coin in my hand, to three cooly porters, toss out my 
luggage to them, which they seize, and follow me up 
over the bridge that goes cver our train, and over the 
multitudinous tracks, and so on to the ticket office of 
the other rond. I secure my ticket, and get to the place 
for weighing luggage, before any of our other passengers 
appear. On to the scales are piled my valise, bag, 
lunch-box, mattress, umbrella, boots, and pith hat, for 
everything must be weighed, and extra paid for every 
pound in excess of sixty pounds, the Ilmit of baggage 
allowed free to second-class passengers. I secure my 
receipt for that, and the coolfes bring my “‘ belongings” 
on with me to the farthest forward second-class com- 
partment, put the valise and bag and lunch box under 
the seat, receive their promised present, make their pro 
found salaams, and run off to seek another j»b. I select 
the front compartment, for if my catechetical friend 
should succeed in making the transfer with his family, 
I do not particularly desfre that he shou'd find me, and 
resume the domestic catechism, or talk me into a pre 
mature grave. I mop off the perspfration from my 
face, for the thermometer stands already between 90% 
and 100° in the shade at 6:30 a.m., and settle down fora 
thoroughly uncomfortable day, for I have to travel all 
day over some of the hoitest plains of South India, 
Soutn Inpia RatLway Junetion, April 13, 





THE NEGRO.—SOME THINGS SEEN BY 
A SOUTHERNER. 


EAR Roger Williams University (colored), in 
Nashville, Tenn., I met, recently, two young 
negro women whom I had observed a few minutes be- 
fore ‘‘ going part of the way home,” as I supposed, with 
another young woman, and, as I passed, I heard one 
say to the other : ‘‘] am sorry to ce her going off in that 
way. It makes one feel as if she deserved pity. And 
she has a good deal of womanhood about her.” I was 
glad to hear the language, for, while it sounded in her 
mouth somewhat stilted, it was correct and correctly 
pronounced, and I felt, too, that the word ‘“‘ woman- 
hood” on her lips was a prophecy of better things in 
store for her race and for the white race. A short dis- 
tance further on I met two young negro men, eviden'ly 
from the same school, and heard one say: ‘‘ Well, just 
for the sake of argument, I had rather have the other 
side, forl am persuaded—” The last phrase sounded 
in his mouth not quite natural, and in the connection a 
little forced, but the thought that occurred to me was: 
‘‘ That man’s children will speak correctly and without 
stilted phrases.” And somehow the idea stuck to me 
that he had taken the phrase ‘‘ for I am persuaded” 
from Paul's glorious utterance, ‘‘ For I am persuaded 
that neither death nor life,” etc. Walking recently on 
top of one of the high hills just outside of Nishville, at 
a point where the old Federal line of c'rcumvallation 
crosses the turnpike, and where the breastworks are stil] 
plainly visible, I heard, as I passed a wretched cabin, 
some one reading in a sing-song tone, and as if the words 
were spclled out with great difficulty: ‘“ And they had 
hair as the hair of women, and their teeth were as the 
teeth of lions.” Instantly my mind reverted to my 
childhood, when it was a favorite Sunday afternoon 
occupation with me to read to a colored man, one of 
my father’s slaves, his best-loved chapter—the twelfth 
of Revelation. It was evident from the voice in this 
case that the reader was an elderly man, and that fact 
was significant. I should not have been surprised to 
find, even in that tumble-down hut, a young negro man 
able to read ; but it meant a great deal more in the case 
of an old man. One of the best proofs of the extent to 
which enlightenment has gone among the colored race 
about Nashville is the fact that so many elderly negroes 
can read and write. We had, two yeurs ago, as waiter 
at table in a boarding-house, an old man who impressed 
us at first sight as about half daft, and we protested 
against his being employed ; but we soon found that he 
was able to read, write intelligibly—spelling at least as 
well 2s Betty Washington—and of an honesty that 
would have adorned any man. Indeed, I have been 
astonished to observe how rarely one finds among the 
negro servants about this city one who cannot read and 
write. I have thought, too, that it was a fact of some 
significance that the only one of our servants whom we 
knew to be dishonest was the only one we liad ever had 
who could not read. 

I came in a few days ago and found the taby, a child 
of sixteen months, sitting in the middle of the floor, 
with hands upraised, trying to sing, and I recognized 
the inspiration of the act in the notes of an organ that 
came floating in from the house of the cook in the yard. 
We do not find that the organ interferes with the duties 
of the cook. On the co.trary, she is the cleanliest, 
most faithful and economicxl cook we have ever hau, 
and is up totime in everything. She learned to play on 
the piano while a slave-girl, hiding, when the young 
mistress would practice, under the instrument, for fear 
that she might be sent out of the room. As I write these 
lines the fourteen-year-old daughter of the cook is sitting 
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on the back porch reading to my three and four-year 
old girl and boy out of one of the Kate Greenaway 
books, and the little ones are listening with rapt atten- 
tion, of course. What an advantage have my children 
in this respect over my own childhood! The fact that 
our children can have nurses that can read is of itself 
sufficient return for all the tax we bave paid for the 
education of the negroes. All the nurses we have had 
in our family have been devoted to reading, and among 
the books of one I noticed a copy of the poems of 
Hemans, Heber, and Pollok, and a polyglot Bible. The 
fir-t nurse we had was the greatest reader of all; but 
there was nothing in my library sufficiently sensational 
for her. I observed that she read regularly the New 
York , ard was not surprised to learn after she left 
us that she bad gone to the bad. 

This last summer, in a town in South Carolina, I was 
told that a committee appointed by a ladies’ temperance 
society to suggest some suitable present to be given to a 
young colored woman of the town for her very efficient 
aid in the last election in favor of the ‘dry ticket,” 
proposed a handsome edition of Shakespeare’s works. 
The father of this girl isa drayman, and her mother a 
washerwoman. The girl herself teaches school. The 
parlor of the family is said to be neatly furnished, and 
the selection of books most excellent. I was very much 
amused one day last autumn at the astonishment of an 
insurance agent who had been dogging my footsteps for 
some time as he saw a young colored man on the street- 
car showing a colored woman & Hebrew text. ‘‘ Look 
at that nigger reading Greek,” he whispered. ‘It is 
Hebrew,” I suggested. ‘‘Ob! is it ?” he said. But that 
man would have denied the next hour, though not in 
my presence, the ‘‘capacity of the negro to improve 
beyond a certain point.” 

In a discussion in a party of gentlemen recently on 
the subject of the future of the negro, one intelligent 
man assumed, as a settled iact, that the negro ‘‘ could 
not be educated beyond a certain point.” ‘All imita- 
tion !” he said. 1 observed that he always went back 
for his proof from twenty-five to four thousand years, 
ignoring completely the past twenty years and the devel- 
opments going on around him in this city. Five days 
from that time the writer visited Fisk University, and 
heard fifteen negroes, seven pure black, and two of them 
women, read Demosthenes on the Crown—read it well, 
and give generally a clear account of the syntax. He 
heard, moreover, & negro, a recent graduate of that 
institution, conduct a recitation in the Anabasis, and 
conduct it well. He learned, too, that sixty-eight 
negroes in this institution were studying Greek. Verily, 
imitation may go a great way ! 

But most really cultured people have gotten beyond 
the point of denying the negro capacity for improvement, 
and more and more are becoming aware of the fact that a 
race in our midst is going through a remarkable and in 
teresting development from semi-barbarism to real en- 
lightenment, and that their progress has been, where they 
bave had opportunity, all things considered, wonderful. 
Their eagerness to learn does them the greatest credit. 
A negro day-laborer, under the shadow of Roger Will- 
iams University, expressed to me the feeling of his race. 
I had said to him, ‘‘ ] am glad to see the work they are 
doing there,” pointing to Roger Williams. ‘* Ah, that’s 
what I need,” he said ; ‘“‘ but I’m glad my children can 
get it.” 

Now, I do not mean that any one shall infer that I 
think the millennium hascome, or that the future of the 
negro among usis settled. Many things connected with 
their service are unpleasant. They are whimsical, and 
change places so often as to cause serious and genera) 
inconvenience ; but I do not think that the situation is 
worse in this respect than it was as I saw it in Germany 
or the North, and I think that the negro servants are 
now fully as well treated as the servant class in either 
the North or Europe I only mean to say that all th se 
things I have been telling are signs of the times. The 
negro can improve, does improve, and it is not yet 
the time to say what shall be the limit to his improve- 
ment. Certain I am of this, that a highly cultured 
South Carolinian struck the keynote of the situation 
when he said to a company of gentlemen one evening in 
1876: ‘‘ As I came down town to-day I met several little 
colored girls going home from school, and said to one 
of them, ‘ Spell Spartanburg.’ She ran off like a fright 
ened deer to a dis'ance of about twenty-five yards, then 
turned, and spelt it correctly. I heard her say, as she 
went on with the others, ‘ He thought I couldn't spell it.’ 
Now, my friends, you and I and all of us are better off 
and safer because that little girl could speil Spartan- 
burg.” Nashville has three excellent institutions that 
are doipga mighty work for the uplifting of the colored 
race, and maybe the negroes have improved more here 
than in most places ; but at least this is beginning to be 
evident: that where they have opportunity to improve 
they do improve. 

There is ano'her way in which the negroes, of some 
sections at least, show their capacity to imitate the 
whites, that is not so much to their credit ; namely, in 
prosecuting ope another in the law courts. They seem 








to feel that thie privilege is one of the strongest proofs 
that they are free. A lawyer in Cheraw, South Caro- 
lina, overheard one day the following conversation 
between two negroes standing near his office: Bill— 
‘Is you got alawyer ?” Jim—‘‘ No.” Bill—‘‘ Well, 
you better git you a lawyer; I's got one. Youll 
never git on in dis worl’ widout a lawyer.” The same 
lawyer says that they spend a large part of their sur- 
plus money in suing one another in the courts, nor do 
the costs frighten them. One day a negro man came to 
this lawyer to consult him abont a brass ring worth 
twenty-five cents. He had sent by another colored man 
the ring inclosed in a letter to his sweethcart in North 
Carolina, and had heard afterward that the letter had 
been delivered, but that the faithless friend was wear- 
ing thering. The lawyer thought he would dissuade 
him from the sult by saying, ‘‘Do you know that I 
could not think of commencing the suit for less than ten 
dollars ?” ‘Well, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ you enter the suit, 
and I'llget the ten dollars.” It wasthe ‘ satisfaction ” of 
the thing that he was after. As yet their use of thelaw 
is confined mainly, as might be expected, to suing one 
another, not the whites. SOUTHERNER. 


SLEPPY HOLLOW AND THE POCANTICO. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By 8S. H. THayer. 
£ 


EAGUES away southward, below the headland, I 
can see vaguely the haze and mist that cloud the 
metropolis. I can fancy the throngs that hasten hither 
and thither, endlessly, through the thousand streets of 
the city. What restlessness, what fever of doubt, what 
fruitless ambition, what fugitive dreams of riches, what 
fainting hopes, what desperate despair, possess by turns 
the myriad brains of these mortals! I think of them, 
and something like contentment fills my thought for the 
sweet contrast. The deep, wild green of nature brings 
rest; the broad expanse of river, the sweep of mount- 
ain ranges, are wrought in noble beauty, and have the 
harmony of music for the soul. I look out from the 
hillside of my ‘‘ Edgewood”’ home, and before me, be- 
low me, nestles the fairyland of marvelous tales—the 
haunted wood and vale of our own Irving’s matchless 
legends. Do you, reader, ever feel the strange enchant- 
ment of a land steeped in the lore of history and tradi- 
tion, wherein are written, though in invisible characters, 
stories of love and of war? a land wherein are realized 
the heroisms and humanities of the olden time ? 
Vast, inaccessib'e forests, and wild, impenetrable ra- 
vines, speak to us from their massiveness and depths ; 
but when we wander through solitudes that echo back, 
in imagination, the human tones of an ancient brother- 
hood, when we can associate familiar regions with the 
fascinations of old traditions, such charm draws, by a 
nameless bond, till fancies and feelings are steeped in an 
atmosphere of poetry and romance. 

I wind my way downward, and cross the bridge over 
the stream where the headless horseman dashed after the 
luckless Ichabod. I can hear the sharp clang of those 
midnight hoofs, the fall of the fated victim, and ever- 
more, through all my days, this ground is invested with 
the mystery of its famous mock tragedy ; the vision of 
the phantom rider will never dim in my imagination. 
Above this spot, on a slight eminence, sits the litt’e stone 
church, a monument of two centuries, sentineling the 
pathway tothe veritable shades of ‘‘Sleepy Hollow,” and 
bearing the same name. I see,4in fancy, entering its 
homely porch, a troop of quaiatly dressed peasantry of 
the far-away colonial time. It stood then in the wilder- 
ness ; dusky Indian warriors lurked within its shadow ; 
the sturdy, stolid folk from ‘‘ Fatherland,” seated on 
their rough-hewn, backless forms, bend their worn figures 
reveren'ly before the stern old man who mounts its 
sacred pulpit ; the lord of the provincial manor and his 
lady, proud imitators of titled nobles across the sea, dis- 
mcunt in stately elegance from their pretentious equl- 
page, and haughtily bear themselves tefore the humble 
worsbipers to their mimic thrones flanking, on either 
side, the consecrated desk. Fain would they assert a 
kingly and queenly sovereignty over their petty realm 
here in the pathless forests of a new world. But time 
has shorn them, and all such, of their mean pretensions. 
AsI pace the silent aisle of this little church, trium- 
phant, of the forefathers, the simple picturesqueness of 
its primitive history is imaged in my mind ; a half-core 
of generations past have contributed to the spectral pro- 
cession of confused scenes that fill the imagination with 
their vision. I climb the stanch, dome-built belfry, and 
read the sacred legend in Latin, dated 1685, engraven on 
the dauntless little bell that for ages has sent its sum- 
mons echoing through this famous vale. I seem to hear 
its tones now, a8 they first broke on the silence of the 
wilderness ; strange tones they must have seemed to the 
savage races of men and beasts who for untold centu- 
ries had held undisputed sway over the forest domain. 
In fancy, too, I hear the haunting voices of leader and 








gallery yonder; the ponderous Dutch sentences of the 
solemn dominie, raised in warning appeals which had 
their tonic and their terrors to the simple souls marshaled 
within their priestly spell, break, in imagiaation, on my 
ears through the ‘‘corridors of time.” Ah, who shall 
know the griefs and troubles of hearts that have come 
hither to find deliverance, or who shall ever press from 
these tongueless walls the tales of love which have been 
lisped in whispered secrets within the shelter of their 
ancient roof ? Could we question the rafters, once bare, 
but now hidden by the whitened ceiling, how might 
they discourse their unwritten lore to embellish the 
meager record that history has gathered from this place ? 
But I pass from its portals without these revelations, 
and, crossing a stone stile, follow the pilgrim’s path 
through irregular lines of crumbling slabs (some of them 
the most primitive tablets of the Westera world), until I 
reach the mound of our own Irving. Here the path 
ends—a path perpetually trodden. Who would not give 
his little world to know that when his form is !aid in 
dust the grass would never grow on the pathway to his 
grave ? and, vandal-like though it be, who would not 
give his free consent in anticipation that his marble 
headstone might be chipped by pilgrim hands for the 
mementos it would yield? The modest marbles over 
the sod covering Irving's dust have lost their form and 
comeliness by such vandalism ; but what an epitaph is 
written in this rude, lawless carving, in a language that 
all races of men can read and feel ! 

From the grave of Irving, on the border-land of his 
own ‘Sleepy Hollow,” I pass into the shadow of the 
winding vale itself. The lover of solitary ways is 
wooed here by the calm of its wild, luxuriant shade, 
which invites him to its quiet deeps. The ancient 
philosophers of Greece lingered in their groves only to 
draw thither new disciples who should hear their words 
and learn their paltry wisdom ; but here Nature’s utter- 
ances are manifold, speaking vast truths in a silent but 
universal tongue. It is, indeed, a kindly, reverent 
civilization which, while rearing its structures and 
peopling its avenues scarcely an arrow’'s flight from the 
portal to this valley, has kept it unmolested in the beauty 
of its virgin inheritance. Here | may wander alone, 
pene rating its deeps, treading the paths that were worn 
two centuries ago. That reedy note from the denser 
forest yonder, ‘‘liquid clear,” yet weird and lonely, 
echoing from the breast of the wood thrush, is it not the 
same plaintive song that broke the stillness of the In- 
dian’s covert in the remoter times? The birdlings cling 
to their old haunts, they inherit their old pre-emptions, 
and knuw well enough the borders of their fatherland. 
Unlike man, too, they perfected their art of song in the 
childhood of their race, and evermore ‘‘sing their old 
songs.” They know the acoustic qualities of Nature’s 
grand cathedrals, they know instinctively the sinuous 
tones that thrill and captivate, and so they keep their 
classic scores, which time may never violate. 








THE SOUTHERN CHAUTAUQUA. 


HAUTAUQDUA is a household word with a hun- 

dred thousand students linked together by the 
intellectual bonds of the Literary and Scientific Circle, 
and with as many thousand persons each year passing 
through the gates of the beautiful resort on Lake Chau- 
tauqua, this summer university, this people’s college, is 
known to alriost every fireside. Encouraged by the 
success of the parent Chautauqua, her literary children 
have found homes in many congenial spots throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Each of these 
smaller institutions has the same general scope as the 
original Assembly founded by Dr. J. H. Vincent and 
Mr. Lewis Miller, which has enjoyed a phenomenal 
growth andinfluence. Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Tennes- 
see, each has its cherished Chautauqua. For a number 
of years these Assemblies have met every summer when 
ministers and teachers and overworked men and 
tired women everywhere were taking their annual vaca- 
tion. 

Not, however, until the present year bas there been an 
effort to carry this beloved institution into the extreme 
South. The Southern people had been coming to Chau- 
tauqua, but now Chautauqua has gone to the Southern 
people. The winter of 1885, which marked the open- 
ing of the great Southern Exposition, scored also in its 
tally of events the inauguration of the Southern Chau- 
tauqua. The place selected as most desirable in every 
respect was De Funiak Springs, in No:thwestern 
Florida. Geographically it is situated eighty miles 
northeast of Pensacola, and an equal distance northwest 
of Tallahassee. It is on the direct route and about 
half way between Jacksonville and New Orleans, and 
passengers traveling from one of these places to the 
other take breakfast or supper at De Funiak Springs. 

The Blue Ridge Mountains, extending through the 
eastern part of the United States, become in South 
Carolina only a range of high hills, among which is 





choir issuing in quavering cadences from the deserted 


nestled the well-known sanitarium of Aiken. Follow. 
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ing this ridge through Georgia, we find the popular re- 
sort of Thomasville. And upon the very last point of 
this mountain chain, as it melts away into the Gulf 
of Mexico, is situated De Funiak Springs, the seat of 
the Southern Cha:itauqua, the highest point of land in 
Florida, 300 feet above the level of the sea. This part 
of the State is little known compared to the eastern and 
central portions, as it has only been opened up to the 
public by railroad within the last two or three years, 
but it possesses many advantages which will in time 
commend themselves. It has not the tropical luxuri- 
ance of the St. Johns River and the sea-coast coun- 
try. You do not find here the orange groves nor 
the thickets of oleander and jasmine and passion vine. 
It requires moisture for this wonderful vegetation, and 
“~e Funiak Springs is situated high and dry up in the 
ine woods, and the only flowers are the crimson oak 
eaves that cluster like bright bouquets upon the carpet 
if brown pine-needles. Here are no swamps, no fogs, 
no dampness. The salt air from the Qulf, eighteen 
miles away, comes sweeping through the resinous pine 
forests, charged with vitality, sweet with balsamic odor, 
and invigorating as wine. The invalid who sits in this 
mellow sunshine and breathes this health-laden atmos- 
phere must surely recover, unless beyond help from the 
greatest of all physicians, Nature. 

On the crest of the hill, through some curious anom- 
aly understood only by Him who fashioned this won- 
derful world, lies the great, round spring, surrounded 
by the smaller ones—the jewel with its crystal pendants. 
This main spring is so large that it 1s commonly called 
a lake, being sixty-four feet deep and ene mile in cir 
cumference. Its banks rise up to a height of twenty- 
five feet, and upon thcse sloping shores is built Chau- 
tauqua. Itis the twentieth of these organizations, and 
its amphitheater is the finest ever made, with the excep- 
tion of the great one at Chautauqua, N. Y. It seats 
over 8,000 persons, and has a platform that will hold 
several hundred, 

The Assembly of the past winter opened February 18 
and continued one month. There were, of course, 
many difliculties to overcome, as is the case in every 
pioneer enterprise, but it was a general verdict that it 
was an undoubted success, and that it would hereafter 
be one of the permanent institutions of the South. The 
lover of Chautauqua would have found there many of 
his old favorites. In the Superintendent of Instruction 
he would have recognized the efficient and popular 
Dr. A. H. Gillet, of Cincinnati. The music was con- 
ducted by the widely-known Professor W. F. Sher- 
win, of the New England Conservatory; Greek and 
Theology were in charge of the capable Dean A. A. 
Wright, of Boston. The Sunday-school normal work 
was in the hands of the energetic Frank Russel, of 
Mansfield, Ohio. On the platform were Dr. Charles 
F, Deems, of New York; the Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Boston ; President I. 8. Hopkins, of Emory College, 
Georgia; Dr. J. H. Bayliss, editor ‘‘ Western Christian 
Advocate ;” Hon. J. N. Stearns ; George W. Bain ; that 
sweetest of singers, Mrs. Juria C. Hull, of New York ; 
Mrs. Alden (** Pansy”), Emily Huntington Miller, the 
Von Finklestiens, of Jerusalem, Wallace Bruce, Profes- 
sor ©. E. Bolton, of Cleveland, Joaquin Miller, and 
many other distinguished men and women. 

The Assembly next winter and hereafter will com- 
mence on March 1 and continue one month, with a 
brilliant and delightful programme, The American 
Society of Christian Ethics, which holds its summer 
meetings at Asbury Park, will next March hold a win- 
ter session at De Funiak Springs. The Southern people 
will give a hearty support, aad the vast throng of North- 
ern tourists who idle away the winter season in Florida 
will thoroughly enjoy this intellectual recreation. There 
is every prospect that the Assembly of 1886 will be one 
of the most interesting ever held. 

The hotel is large, well furnished, and well kept, at the 
usual rates. There are numerous boarding-houses with 
reasonable prices. Many handsome cottages are being 
built, ranging in cost from $500 to $4 000. ‘‘ Pansy ” has 
a cozy home completed. Wallace Bruce, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and other celebrities have purchased lots and 
will build this Fall. In one of the most picturesque 
corners Joaquin Miller will erect a ‘‘ cabin” similar to 
the one he occupies in Washington. A number of 
physicians from Chicago have selected a high, breezy 
spot and are building a sanitarium for the exclusive use 
of those in delicate health. The Methodist church has 
obtained beautiful grounds for’a university. There is 
every indication that in a few years this will be one of 
the most popular resorts in Fiorida. People will be 
attracted by the healthful climate and pure water, which 
is undoubtedly highly medicinal. The central point 
and chief attraction here is tkis great, mysterious 
spring, It has no visible inlet or outlet. The waters 
are clear and cold, but they hide in their calm and quiet 
bosom the secret of their origin and destination. Dim- 
pling and sparkling in the midday sunshine, reflecting 
the stately pine trees in the crimson glow of the setting 
sun, or lying sweet and peacefu! in the soft radiance of 
moon and stars, this great, deep spring, this miniature 


lake, possesses a peculiar fascination. You linger upon 
its gentle, curving rim, you turn sway with reluctance, 
and cherish this memory as one of the pleasantest con- 
nected with the Southern Chautauqua. 


Ipa A, HARPER. 
TERRE Haute, Ind, 








A NEW BOOK ABOUT GUSTAVE DORE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


18S BLANCHE ROOSVELT wrote, [ remember, 
a sketch of Longfellow which excited ridicule 
on this side of the Atlantic. But she has redeemed her 
literary reputation in her delightful volume, ‘‘ Life and 
Reminiscences of Gustave Doré.” The ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph” says of it: ‘‘ This book modestly purports to be 
acompilation ; but it has been complied from living ma 
terlal, and ina lifelike manner—from talk rather than 
print ; from personal gossip at first hand, not percolated 
through dubious channels, but fresh from clear running 
strears of memory ; from the kindly reports of relations 
and friends, whose judgment neither extenuates nor sets 
down aughtin malice. If this be only hearsay, it is hear 
say of the right sort; and it has helped to form a his- 
tory which, impartial of itself, will give satisfaction to 
opposite sides, by enabling each to justify its verdict.” 
he friends of Doré in London are greatly pleased with 
Miss Roosvelt’s work ; and London, after all, was a far 
greater friend to Doré than Paris was. London was 
perhaps less exacting in the matter of drawing and color 
than Paris, Perhaps London did not know as much 
of the value of correct technique when she took up 
Doré as she bas learned since. But he impressed Lon- 
don with his dash and go, his broad effects, his ambi- 
tious subjects, his industry. When Paris would not even 
admit him to her Salon, when French critics would not 
allow that Le could paint at all, London gave him a gal- 
lery all to himself, paid to see his pictures, bought his 
pictures, popularized the engravings that were made 
from his paintings, and materfally contributed to bis 
wealth and happiness. I knew Doré as well as an Eng- 
Nshman who can speak very little French can know a 
Frenchman who can speak no English at all. When 
Doré was making sketches for his ‘‘ London,” I accom- 
panied Blanchard Jerrold and himself on several of his 
metropolitan expeditions. I have seen many artists 
sketch, but none who made real living pictures out of 
a few pencil scratches with such rapidity as Gustave 
Doré. The majority of artists will disagree with Doré 
in regard to the use of models, though he can hardly be 
judged on ordinary lines, seeing whata fine imagination 
he had. ‘‘ Models, models, always models,” we are told 
he would cry with unconquerable impatience. ‘‘ I have 
no need of models. I have allsorts of men, women, and 
children in my head, and am exactly acquainted with 
the anatomy of every human belng. I know it by in- 
stinct.” When he was told that sheep, in common with 
all ruminant animals, have no teeth in the front upper 
jaw, he made answer that ‘‘they ought to have,” the 
ioformation being positively new to him. ‘‘My mind 
is my model for everything,” he told Lacroix. Yet we 
learn from this bright biography of him that he sought 
confirmation of that not always trustworthy model. He 
ransacked Paris for old prints, of which he had a pro- 
digious collection. For the most part they were fine en- 
gravings from the great masters—from Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and other kings of form. Neturally, too, he 
had great regard for Rembrandt. These prints he would 
copy, not as other men copied, with the works in sight, 
but from memory. ‘‘I haveevery one of those engrav 
ings by heart,” he boasted to his friend. As for draw- 
ing from the nude, he candidly owned that he saw 
enough of such models for his purpose in the swimming 
bath. Not that, as a rule, he drew from them, being 
heartily content with the knowledge he took at second 
hand from his beloved engravings. I was in Paris when 
Doré was painting his ‘“‘ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” 
and it was a revelation to seehim work. He was stand- 
ing upon a scaffold, and he dashed in the striking effects 
with something of the rapidity of a scene-painter. I 
don’t care for many of his figures in the picture, but the 
central one is sublime, and the effect of lighting the rest 
from his white robes magnificent. I was in Paris later, 
when that picture had been carefully torn away from 
its backing and buried to eave it from destruction dur- 
ing the reign of the Cormamune. But to return to Miss 
Roosvelt’s book ; she is to be congratulated on her suc- 
cess, and on the acknowledgment of that success in Lon- 
don. JosEPH HAarron. 








Japan possesses at this moment 2,000 newspapers. 
Considering that not a single journal of any kind ex- 
isted, or was thought of, in the country twenty-five 
years ago, this rapid rise and spread of the newspaper 
press there is one of the most remarkable facts in the 
history of journalism. Japan now boasts of a greater 
number of newspapers than either Italy or Austria, of 
more than Spain and Russia taken together, and of twice 





as many as the whole continent of Asia. 





MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HeLen CAMPBELL. 
>.>. 44 


*T WOULDN'T go over it all, not for any money ye 

could put in me hand,” McAuley said, as he 
turned toward Mrs. Herndon, ‘‘if it wasn’t that it’s to 
get at them that can’t be made to believe any other way. 
I don't mean I ain’t willin’ to tell one like you, that ain’t 
curious just for the sake o’ knowin’, but there’s many 
that comes in to hear an’ goes out after a bit, an’ says 
I’m on the make, an’ get well paid for every time I spill 
it out. Fellows comeinripe for a row. Youain'ta 
reg’lar down there, an’ I don’t suppose you ever saw, in 
your life, an out-an’-out rough, spillin’ over with fight, 
an’ bound to make something fly before he’s through. 
Well, there was more o’ that kind used to bother us than 
does now, an’ it’s lucky they’re less, for the time when 
I could just take ’em up by the scruff o’ the neck an’ 
drop ’em out on the sidewalk, like you'd drop a strange 
cat, is pretty well over. Strong? Why, till them hem- 
orrhages got hold o’ me, and weakened the arms o’ me 
so’t I can’t clutch the way I used, there wasn’t a man in 
the ward I wouldn't ’a’ faced an’ knocked endways, 
They knew it, too, an’ fought shy o’ me. 

‘* Last night there come in a fellow an’ sat down half 
way up, an’ the minute my eye fell on him, an’ the 
sneery smile of him, I knew him, but where, I couldn’t 
think nor tell, till up he gets, an’ then it come like a 
flash, an’ I minded well enough—in Sing Sing an’ the 
loom next to me. Up he got, an’ whether he was in 
earnest or not twas hard to make out, but he said he 
remembered me times back, an’ the way [ used to look, 
an’ how well set up I seemed to be now, with my fine 
coat an’ good clothes all through, an’ just lickin’ my lips 
to think what a comfortable, easy go I was havin’, an’ 
a-chucklin’ to myself every time I tuld the life I'd led. 

‘Td heard him to there without a word, but now I 
knew the time was up.” 

‘** You're out there,’ says I, risin’ up so sudden that he 
jumped—he thought, maybe, I’dhit him. ‘ Yes, you’re 
out there, There's many a one says I love to tell the 
story o’ my own life, an’ I tell you an’ them again, there’s 
nothin’ I wouldn’t do, if I could see my way clear, never 
to tell it more in this world. Do you suppose if a man 
was set up to his neck in a sewer, an’ kept there months 
an’ years, he’d b:: chucklin’ over it when he got out? 
Faith not! He'd be apt to keep quiet, unless he saw 
some other fellow slumping in the same place, an’ then, 
if he’d the heart of a grasshopper, he’d wan him off. 
Do you think I'll ever stop rememberin’ that there’s well 
nigh thirty years o’ me life gone in deviliry, an’ no help 
for it, an’ the only comfort in thinkin’ that if [ hadn’t 
been the devil’s own all that time I’d never know how 
to feel for thim that’s in his clutch yet? He’s a tight 
grip on you, me friend, an’ many a one like you, an’ 
you'd better come up an’ let every soul pray hard that 
you may know it for yourself.’ 

‘* He made for the door then, an’ won’t come back in 
ahurry, I know hiskind. It’s a kind God don’t want 
an’ the devil won’t have. God forgive me for sayin’ so, 
but you'd do it, too, maybe, if you had ’em to deal with, 
an’ couldn’t ever be just certain if they had a soul or 
not. I used to say they had, an’ must be worked over, 
an’ I don’t say now they haven’t, only-there’s others to 
spend your strength on, an’ l’ve had to learn to let these 
mostly alone. It’s the kind that makes bummers and 
tramps goin’ up an’ down, an’ no holdin’’em to any 
honest work, an’ no holdin’ ’em to a thing, try how you 
will. The Lord knows. He made ’em, an’ maybe 
he'll find out a way after all. An’ it’s a poor show for 
me to be doubtin’ about any human being, when I’ve 
got meself toremember. This ain’t the story o’ me in 
the beginnin’, but it’s a bit of it now, an’ all along since 
first I put out a hand to help. I’m comin’ now to what 
went before. I’m wonderin’, too, if Ireland would look 
the same if I went back to it, ’Twas a pretty country 1 
come from, but me an’ mine had small business in it but 
to break the laws an’ thencurse the makers of ’em. My 
father was a counterfeiter, an’ he’d run away from 
justice before ever I can remember him. There was a 
lot of us, an’ me they put with me grandmother. ‘Twas 
an old woman she was, an’ a devout Roman Catholic, 
an’ many’s the time, when she was tellin’ her beads an’ 
kissin’ the floor for penance, I'd shy things at her just 
to hear her curse an’ swear at me, an’ then back to her 
knees. I'd got well beyond her or anybody by the time 
I was thirteen. They let me run loose. The pigs them- 
selves wasn’t freer to root where they would. I'd no 
schoolin’, an’ blows for meat an’ drink, till I wished 
meself dead many atime. I thought to get to my sister 
in America was near the same as Paradise. I’d had 
thoughts, too, o’ the say, but they was well knocked out 0’ 
me crossin’ it. Whin I'd got to her, for a while I run 
errands for me brother-in-law, an’ helped him. But I 
was tall of my years, an’ strong, an’ had no fear for any 
man alive, an’ a born thief as well, that stealin’ came as 
easy to as breathin’; and soonI wasin aden on Water 


1 Copyrighted, All rights reserved, 
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Street, learning to be a prize-fighter, an’ with a boat on 
the river for thievin’ at night. Think I like to look 
back to that time? I was nineteen then, an’ I don’t sup- 
pose a bigger nuisance ever stepped above ground. I 
made good hauls, for the river police didn’t amount to 
much then, an’ it was pretty easy to board 4 vessel an’ 
take what you pleased. The Fourth Ward belonged to 
my kind. It’s bad enough now, but it's heaven to what 
it was fifteen years ago. I owe ’em a life any day they 
want it, for I helped it along in deviltry faster'n any 
other dozen. Some hated me, an’ some was afeard o’ 
me, but we hung together, an’ thought we had a good 
time. 

‘Now, I’d done enough to send me to prison forty 
times over, an’ I knew it, but that didu’t make it any 
easler to go there for something I Aadn’t done. It was 
sworn on me by some that hated me an’ wanted me out 
o’ the way. Fifteen years in prison! That was the sen- 
tence, an’ me not twenty, an’ wild asa hawk all the days 
o’ me life, wantin’ free air, an’ hardly able to stand the 
house over me hesd sometimes. That hour goin’ up 
the river was the toughest I’d ever come to. I was mad 
with rage, but handcuffed an’ forced to keep quiet. I 
was a mind to kill my keeper, an’ I marked him then. 
‘ Wait,’ I said to meself ; ‘ I')l be even with you some day, 
if 1 have to hang for it.’’ An’ when I put on the dress, 
an’ they shut me in, I knocked me head ag’in the wall, 
en’, if | dared, would ’a’ killed myself. An’ then I made 
up my mind I'd obey rules, an’ see if I couldn’t get par- 
doned out, or maybe there'd come a chance of escape, 
an’ I set my mind toward that. I tried it for two years 
—Jearned to read, an’ had a pile o’ cheap novels they 
let us buy; an’ I learned carpet-weaving, an’ no one 
had & word to say ag’inst me. But then I grew weakly. 
I’d been used, just as I told you, to the open air always, 
an’ a shut-in life told on me; an’ then I got ugly; 
thought ‘twasn’t any use. A year don’t seem much to 
me now, but a year then, an’ me holdin’ on to meself— 
oh, it was long! I got ugly in just the bearin’ it, an’ 
then they punished me. Do you know what that is? 
Iv’s the leather collar, that holds an’ galls you, an’ you 
strapped up with your toes just touchin’; and it’s the 
shower-bath, that leaves you in a dead faint till another 
dash brings you out. Kicks an’ cuffs an’ floggin’s and 
half rations. I was up for punishment eleven times in 
six months ; down to skin an’ bone. I tell you I'd’a’ 
brained that keeper joyfully any minute. The murder 
run down me arms when he come near me, an’ my 
fiogers was full o' twitch an’ tingle to getat him. Then 
I mended my ways, for I must get out. The sight o’ 
the sky, when I crossed the yard, put my heart in my 
throat. Oh, to get out! There’s many a night I’ve lain 
on the floor of me cell an’ cried like a baby for free- 
dom, if it wasn’t but five minutes. I'd ’a’ sold myself 
to the devil only to get out; an’ I was sold, an’ not 
knowin’ nor carin’ either. 

“There come a Sunday mo-ning. 
five years. 


I'd been in prison 
I'd begun to think Id die there, an’ never 
a soul to know nor care when they chucked me {nto the 
ground. I dragged into thechapelan’satdown. Then 


I heard a voice I knew, an’ looked up There by the 
chaplain was man I'd been on many a spree with— 
Orville Gardner. He stepped down off the platform. 
‘My men,’ he says, ‘I've no right anywhere but among 
you, tor I've been one of you in sin;’ and then he 
prayed till there wasn’t a dry eye there but mine. I 
was ashamed to be seen cryin’, an’ ashamed o’ the men 
because they was fools enough tocry. So I just looked 
at him, an’ wondered what had come to him to make 
him so different. He said a verse that struck me, an’ 
when I was back in the cell I took down the Bible that’s 
always there, an’ begun to hunt for ft. I read awhile 
till I come to something that hit the Catholics, I 
thought, an’ I pitched it down an’ kicked it all round 
the cell. ‘The vile heretics! I says. ‘That's the way 
they show up Catholics, is it?’ I’d been a good one, 
you see, an’ 1 knew what the priest would eay to that 
verse. It wasthis: ‘ Now, the Spirit speaketh expressly 
that in the latter times rome shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils; 
having a conscience seared with a hot fron ; forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats which 
God bath created to be received with thanksgiving of 
them which believe an’ know the truth.’ 

**«T’'ll have a Catholic Bible,’ says I, ‘and not this 
thing, that no decent Catholic ’d touch with a ten-foot 
pole ;’ an’ soon as ever I could I got a Catholic Bible 
from the library ; but it was pretty much the same, only 
more boxed up with notes. I read ‘em both, an’ the 
more I read the more miserable I was. 

‘*] wanted to be different. I was dead sick o’ myself. 
I kept thinkin’ about that new look in Gardner's fac>. 
‘What makes it?’ says I ; ‘an’ if he’s different, why can’t 
lbe? Now if I+end for the priest,’ as I’d come near 
doin’ over an’ over, ‘ he'll set me doing penance, an’ sayin’ 
more prayers than you could shake a stick at, an’ the 
like o’ that. The chaplain here—he’s a heretic Protest- 
ant—he says I’m to be sorry for me sins an’ ask God to 
forgive me. Which isthe way? There can’t be two,’ 
an’ 80 I kep’ on wonderin’, 





“At last I says to meself, ‘Maybe prayin’ on your 
awn hook’ll show the way somehow.’ Now, why should 
I ’a’ mind¢d ? but if ten thousand people had been {n that 
cell I couldn’t ha’ felt worse about prayin’. I kneeled 
down, blushin’ that hot as I'd hardly done in me life, 
an’ up ag’in, too ashamei to stay ; an’ that’s the way it 
was three or four weeks, an’ me that dazed with thinkin’ 
an’ trouble that I got stupid like an’ weat in a dream. 
Then there come a night when I said I’d pray till some 
sense come to me, an’ if it didn’t ]’d never pray agaio. 
I was weak an’ trembly. It seemed as if I could dle 
easy enough. I knelt there an’ waited between the times 
I prayed. I wouldn’t stir from my knees. My eyes 
were shut, an’ the sweat rollin’ from me face in big 
drops. I thought I was goin’, sure. Then, in a minute, 
somethin’ seemed to be by me. I heard a voice, or I felt 
I heard one: ‘ My son, thy sins, which are many, are 
forgiven thee.’ 

“To the day o’ me death I'll thiuk I saw a light about 
me, an’ smelled somethin’ sweet as flowers in the cell. I 
didn’t know if I was allve or not. I shouted out, ‘Oh, 
praise God ! praise God ! 

*** Shut your noise,’ says the guard, goin’ by. ‘ What's 
the matter ”’ 

“«*T've found Christ,’ says I. ‘ My sins is forgiven.’ 

“«*T’'ll report you,’ says he, an’ he took my number ; 
but he didn’t report me, an’ I lay down an’ to sleep 
quiet as a baby. 

“* Well, then, when I see it had come to me, I says, 
‘There's plenty that needs it just as bad,’ an’ so I began 
to pray for others. I-was quiet an’ content all the time, 
an’ believed, if it was good for me, God ’d find a way 
to let me out o’ prison. I didn’t pray for it for two 
years, but just worked there, and many a one turned to 
a new life, an’ stuck to it. 

“Seven years an’ six months I’d been there, when 
at last comes a pardon, an’ I went down to New 
York. 

“There was never & lonesomer man alive’ Oh, didn’t 
it make me pity the fellows that come out an’ no place 
to go, an’ every one slidlin’ off from ’em because they’re 
jail-birds! I wouldn't go back to the Fourth Ward, for 
fear I might be tempted, an’ I wandered ’round tryin’ 
for work till one day I met a friend, an’ he took me toa 
lager-beer saloon. Lager beer had come up since I went 
up the river. I didn’t know it was any more hurt than 
root beer ; they said it wasn’t. But that first night did 
forme. My head got in a buzz, an’ in a week or two I 
wanted something stronger. I got work in a hat shop, 
an’ had good wages; but a strike come, an’ I led it and 
lost the place. It was war time, an’ J went into the 
bounty business—a rascally dirty business, too. Then 
I had a boat on the river again. I'd buy stolen goods 
of the sailors, an’ then make ’em enlist for fear o’ being 
arrested, and I’d take the bounty. The eud o’ the war 
stopped this, but I'd lived high. I'd even a fast horse, 
and turned out like a swell ; but I had to come down to 
the river an’ stick to that, buying and selling smuggled 
goods, and payin’ for all I could in counterfeit money. 
Do you remember when the ‘Idaho’ burned in the 
East River? Me an’ my partners rowed out—not to 
save life, but to rob; but when we saw them screamin’ 
in the water we turned to an’ helped ’em, though one in 
the boat said we'd make, just pickin’ up coats an’ hats. 
You'd think the biggest brutes goin’ couldn't ’a’ thought 
o’ such a thing then, an’ we haulln’’em in, but that’s 
what we'd come to. 

“*T got worse and worse. Often an’ often I was shot 
at. Do you think I didn’t remember what I’d had given 
me an’ how I'd lost it? I didn’t pray ; I didn’t dare. I 
kept under liquor all the time to head off thinking, for I 
said God was done with me, an’ I was bound for hell, 
sure. 

“Tt was somewhere along about this time that one 
night I'd gone over to Brooklyn very drunk—too drunk 
to do my share of the work—an’ as my partner boarded 
the ship we were after I slipped an’ went under like a 
shot. An eddy carried me one way, an’ the boat went 
another. I knewI was drowning, for I went down 
twice, an’ I called on God, though I felt too mean to. It 
seemed as if I was lifted up an’ the boat brought to me 
somehow. The water had sobered me. When I was 
in, an’ sat there, shakin’ an’ dumb, I knew, plain asif a 
voice spoke to me, ‘ You've been saved for the last time. 
Go out on that river again an’ you'll never have another 
chance.’ [I was mad ; I went home, an’ drank an’ drank 
an’ drank. I was sodden with drink, an’ as awful a 
lookin’ case—more 80 than you've ever laid eyes on. 
An’, oh, the misery of me thoughts! It was the John 
Allen excitement then, an’ [’d heard the singin’ an’ was 
sick with rememberin’, an’ yet drinkin’ day an’ night 
to drown it all. I'd got that low down, after all the 
money I’d made fly, that I’d hang round the bucket- 
shops an’ sawc ust the floor an’ clean up the nastiness just 
forone glasso’ bidrum. An’ I'd hang round an’ Jeok 
at every soul that come in like a hungry dog, hopin’ 
they’d treat. They'd send me out. ‘Come, Jerry, give 
us a rest. Go out an’ take a cool off round the block.’ 
Ob, how mean I'd feel! But I’d come out. I was like 
as if I'd die if I didn’t geta drink. I had a home; too. 





Want to know what it was like ? I'll tell you. ’Twasin 
a cellar on Front Street. Me an’ three men slept on 
some foul straw in the corner. Often the tide came in, 
an’ we'd wake, an’ the water well over us an’ risin’, 
We'd a log there that we kept a-purpose, an’ we'd get 
up on the log an’ float round till it went down. One 
night some fellows stole the log an’ locked the door for 
fun. The tide was high, an’ we were pretty drunk, an’ 
couldn’t find the log nor the door neither, an’ before we'd 
kicked the door down the water was up to our necks, an’ 
we sober enough, an’ scared to death for fear we'd 
drown. Then I had another home; that was the same 
kind, only I changed my base an’ tried a Brooklyn cel- 
lar instead of a New York one. Oh, wasn’t I a dirty 
rag-shop of aman! There’s times when I sit row, an’ 
the tears come in my eyes when I see my pretty, nice 
furniture an’ carpets, an’ everything good an’ comforta 
ble, an’ think what a thing I was, an’ what the Lord 
gives me now. A drunken bummer, an’ that was all | 
was. I'd got to be deader’n Lazarus, but God lifted me 
out o’ that grave an’ saved me. None 0’ my people ’d 
look at me; I disgraced ’em all. My sister begged me 
to clear out an’ not bring more shame on ’em, an’ my 
mother the same. I'd a patch on me nose the year 
round, an’ a black eye, too; sometimes a pair of ’em. 
Get into a fight an’ smash things; turn off the gas for 
fun, an’ then break chairs an’ everything else ; get taken 
up an’ off to the station-house ; next morning up to the 
Tombs: ‘Ten days, young man;’ ‘Three months, 
young man.’ Nice kind o' fun! 

“‘ Well, at last there came a city missionary one day 
to the house in Cherry Street 1 boarded in. 1 shied a 
bit when he saw me at the top o’ the stairs—a head like 
a mop, an’ an old red shirt. He’d been pitched down 
stairs by fellows like me, an’ I'd ’a’ done it myself once. 
I hung round while he went into a room, thinking 
maybe he could get me a job of honest work, an’ when 
he come out I told him so. He asked me out on the 
pavement, an’ I didn’t wonder. He said afterward, I 
was so evil-lookin’ he didn’t know what I might do, 
But he took me straight along to the Howard Mission, 
an’ there wo had a long talk, an’a gentleman wanted me 
to sign the pledye. ‘It's no use,’ says 1; ‘I shall break 
it.’ ‘ Aek God to keep you from breaking it,’ he says. 
I thought a minute, an’ then I signed it an’ went 
home. My partner was there, an’ ke laughed when I 
told him. He had a bottle of gin in his hand that min- 
u'e. ‘ You,’ he says—‘ you, here, drink now.’ I took 
the glass an drank. ‘That’s the last glass I'll ever take,’ 
saysI. ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘till the next one.’ 

“T'd barely swallowed it when the missionary came 
in. We went out together, an’ I told him I was dead 
broke an’ hungry, an’ would have to go on the river 
once more, anyhow. ‘Jerry,’ says he, ‘ before you shall 
ever do that again I'll take off this coat and pawn it.’ 
The coat was thin an’ old; I knew he was poor, an’ it 
went to my heart that he’d do that. He went away in 
a minute, an’ when he come back he brought me fifty 
cents. He followed me up day after day, an’ at last, one 
night at his house, where he’d had me to tea, an’ thera 
was prayin’ and sing!n’ afterward, I prayed myself once 
again, an’ believed I should be forgiven my wickedness, 
mean cur as I was. There wasn't any shoutin’ this 
time, but there was quiet an’ peace. . 

‘‘It wasa hard pull. I got work now an’ then, but 
mostly not. An’ then everybody thought I was sham- 
min’ for what I could get. I didn’t wonder, an’ I helped 
{t along by doin’ what you'd never belleve—cavin’ in 
again. Three times I was drunk, an’ do you know 
what did it? Tobacco. That’s why I’m so down on 
tobacco now. Chew an’ smoke, an’ there'll be a steady 
craving for something, an’ mostly it ends in whisky. A 
man that honestly wants the Spirit of God in him has 
got to be clean, I tell you, inside an’ out. He’s got to 
shut down on all his old ditty tricks, or he’s gone. That’s 
the way I found it. An’ that gives me a sense, too, 
about the kind of holes they live in. Wasn't I in one 
meself, an’ didn’t I know? Thirty two dark rooms in 
that house I was in, an’ never a breath except from the 
ones they open into. Sleep in one once, even when 
you’re used to it, an’ there’s a band round your head 
when you wake up like as if you’d an iron cap screwed 
on, an’ sinking an’ a craving at your stomach. You 
don’t want to eat. There’s nothing answers it but 
liquor, an’ with the smell o’ that you forget the other 
smells. You do with less food after a glass of that. 
An’ the darkness means the devil’s own deeds, that I’ll 
not name before you. Ah! I couldn’t tell you what 
sights l’ve seen. I think sometimes, how {sit God him- 
self don’t turnsick, an’ sweep it all away ? Men, women, 
an’ chfldren, an’ less sense than beasts. Packed in that 
way, you see, it's easy enough to get in a hundred and 
elghty—even two hundred. ‘’Tisn't always that they 
need to be so packed, but they get not to care. There’s 
empty rooms now up the side streets, but they get used 
and can’t do without the hearing what they all have to 
tell, an’ the most of ‘em drink too hard to have money 
left for anything but their own plank or two on a flocr. 
An’ that's why I say the best thing for such houses is 
clean destruction, though I don’t mean to get on that 
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now, only there ain’t a brick nor a plank in ’em but 
what’s soaked an’ steeped in sin an’ misery. 

“That ain’( tellin’ you how it come out. 1 was mar- 
rled by this time to Maria, an’ she’s been God's help 
from that day to this, an’ ofien an’ often we talked 
about some way to get at the poor souls in the Fourth 
Ward. We were doing day’s work, both of us, an’ 
poor. But we said, ‘Why have we been used to filth 
an’ nastiness an’ all not to's to help some out of it?’ 
An’ one day I had a kind of a vision. I thought we 
had a house in the Fourth Ward, an’ a big bath, an’ I 
saw a stream 0’ people coming in. I washed ’em out- 
side, an’ the Loid washed ’em inside, an’ I cried as I 
thought, ‘ Oh! if I could only do that for Jesus’ sake !' 
‘Do it for one if you can’t for more,’ said Maria ; an’ 
that’s the way we begun, in an old rookery of a house, 
walls leanin’ every which way, an’ rats pokin’ their 
heads out to watch. We’d but oneroom, an’ a little sign 
hung out, ‘Herrins Hanp ror MEN.’ 

‘“You’d never believe how many that sign drew In. 
We did what we could, an’ when Thanksgiving Day 
come, friends give us a good dinner for all. After 
wards we had a meeting, an’ it was so blessed we felt 
to say they should all come next night. From that 
day to this, in the old building an’ then in the new, 
there’s been a meeting every night in the year, an’ now 
it’s hundreds—yes, thousands—that can say the Water 
Street Mission was their help to a new life. Day an’ 
night we work, you know how. My life is going from 
me, but, living or dying, it’s the Lord’s. All these years 
He’s held me, but I don’t know now but I'd ’a’ fallen 
again if I hadn’t been so busy holding on to others. 
An’ that’s the way to keep men ; set ’em to work. The 
minute they say they’re sick of their old ways an’ turn 
round, start ’em to pull in somebody else. When your 
soul's just on fire, longin’ to get hold of every poor 
wretch you see, there’s no time for your old tricks, nor 
any wanting to try ’em again. I] could talk a month 
telling of one an’ another that’s been there, Oh, there's 
stories if you only knew em! An’ nota day that you 
don’t know for sure that there ain’t a bummer in the 
Fourth Ward so low down but what the Lord can pick 
him out o’ the gutter an’ sct him on his feet. That's 
why I tell everything right out. There's times I'm 
dead sick of remembering it, but I have to do it; an’ 
them very times seem the ones that it helps most. An’ 
as long as tongue can move, may I never be ashamed to 
tell what I’m saved from. There's men round the 
Ward now says I’m laying fora stake. They'd like to 
hang me, some of ’em, an’ take my head for a foot- 
ball. Astake! Why, I've had nine hundred dollars 
’t’ time, an’ could ’a’ run with it if I'd liked. I’ve handled 
thousands in the Mission, an’ it didn’t stick to my 
hands neither. Twelve years ago J’d steal a hat, an’ 
sell it for five cents an’ get a glass o’ rum, but I’m 
ready to be trusted now. One thing I never was, an’ 
that was a coward. I'd go for a man if he was big as 
a bull. I've gone.for ’em sometimes in some o’ the 
places I’ve herded in. Do you know what they’re like ? 
They’re hell upon earth. I heard you ask once why 
more women didn't come into the Mission. I'll tell 
you. Whenagirl has grown up with a dozen in a 
room all her life, how’s she going to know decency or 
cleanliness ? An’ when she’s down, she’s down, an’ no 
way to get her up, it seems, though I’m one that says 
she’s no worse than the man that put her there. It’s 
only now an’ again you get ’em steady, and why, I 
puzzle an’ puzzle over, an’ no finding out. You can 
haul in a hundred men to one woman. What it means 
the good Lord only knows, but they don’t stay put. 
They cry an’ promise, an’ promise an’ cry, an’ you do 
for ’em with all your might, an’ all at once they’re off, 
an’ maybe you never see ’em again. There's wemen 
next door to us, decoy ducks, that were reformed two 
or three years, an’ then went back. When they’re once 
down, ’tisn’t once in five hundred times you can pull 
her out. You remember a pretty one that run in cryin’ 
the last night you was down. She's bgen to every 
meeting round here, an’ cried an’ begged to be helped. 
She’s been taken first to one ‘ Home’ an’ then another, 
an’ she’s run from every one back to her old life. It’s the 
system that’s wrong. That’s my opinion. You takea 
‘Home’ where a lot of ’em is in together, an’ the devil's 
let loose. They chew tobacco, and chew snuff, an’ get 
drink on the sly, an’ the old ones tell the young ones 
all thei: lives, an’ the last end is worse than the first, 
for they learn a lot of deviltry to add to their own. There 
ain’t but one way, a8 I can see, to save’cm. Keep ’em 
apart. Let Christian familles that can, make up their 
minds to take one at a time ; hedge her round ; give her 
enough to do an’ get her interested, an’ pray night an’ 
day she may be kept. An’ don’t look at her as if she 
wasthe scum 0’ the earth. She's no more scum than the 
man that brought her to it. I’dlikea pledge for men— 
a temperance one too, you might call it, for there's 
decent ‘men that don’t think straight about this—a 
pledge to respect all women an’ guard themselves from 
temptation. Maybe we'll come to it yet. ‘But there 
ain’t a thing in our work that’s as discouraging as these 
yery girls, When they come from the places they do, 





what have you got to build on ? The work's got to begin 
at the beginning, I tell you. Get hold o' the children. 
Send ’em off. Doanything that'll train ’em differently. 
They’re born in sin, an’ born to sin, an’ the Lord 
only knows what'll come if good men an’ women don't 
wake up an’ take hold. A stray mission here an’ there 
is only a drop inthe bucket. Hundreds an’ thousands 
down in the slums, an’ people sitting by with their eyes 
shut! It tears the heart in you to think of itall. Thy 
kingdom come? How’s it to come if every soul 
that waut’s it true doesn’t take hold an’ work, work, 
work for it’ An’ the answer is sure. Oh, who knows 
that better’n me ? I’m goin’ meself. I wasted my life, 
a lot of it, in sin an’ misery, an’ I'm that tired rest ’!l be 
sweet. I can’t sing much ; one lung is all gone, an’ the 
other one going. My voice breaks all the time, an’ 
when I must stop working forthe Master that called me, 
may I go quickly! But one thing I pray for day an’ 
night, an’ sure I believe it'll be granted too, that there'll 
be one to take my place, an’ do better for ’em all than 
ever I’ve had thesense to do. For forty heads plannin’, 
an’ forty hearts achin’ at once for the sorrow of it all, 
ain’t a beginnin’ of what’s needed, an’ so it’s lucky the 
Lord’s got it all in charge an’ no need to fret. But you 
with money—ah, you with money! It’s double He 
wantsof you. The heart to feel, an’ the hand to give, 
an’ the mind to work on, for them that’s tied hand an’ 
foot in sin an’ misery, an’ no sense to cut the knots for 
themselves. The gold ’ll canker that lies idle or goes 
into show so long as there’s men to be saved. I won't 
say you’ve no right to your ease, an’ there's many a 
rich man works harder ’n his hardest worked wi rk- 
man, but don’t you forget—an’ it’s you that won't— 
that it’s lent, an’ you've got to own up to all the ways it 
went. You can't carry the world on your shoulders ; 
that’s the Lord’s business, but you've got to lift the 
burdens of them that’s nearest, an’ when each one will 
be doin’ that, sure the millenoium’s on the way, an’ may- 
be begun. ‘There’s no more story for me outside «’ 
that, an’ I'm not even wantin’ they should call it the 
McAuley Mission. It’s Jesus Christ’s mission, an’ me, 
that he saved, is good for naught but to keep a hand 
out to all the rest that’s floundering round the way I 
was, an’ to know that’s why he’s held me up, an’ given 
me the chance. ‘May he open your eyes full, so you’ll 
know all 1 mean, an’ come into his kingdom that you’re 
just on the edge of now.’”’ 


Miss Marcia crept down an hour before dinner, and 
found Mrs. Herndon sitting in the library, so lost in 
thought that she started as a hand touched hers in pass- 
ing. 

‘You need not talk,” Miss Marcia said, as a sudden 
flicker from the open fire showed Margare\’s pale, ab- 
sorbed face. She roused now, acd moved near enough 
to take the hand that for a moment she carrled to her 
lips. 

‘“*T meant to come up,” she said, ‘‘ but I was thinking 
of Jerry, and—some other things.” 

“‘IT wish { could understand what possible place he 
has in your scheme,” Miss Marcia said, after a moment’s 
pause. There were other questions she longed to ask, 
but if Margaret preferred silence she should bide her 
time. ‘‘He is just as likely toturn out a fraud, you 
know, and even if he does not, you do not believe in 
his theorles of conversion. It can’t be possible you are 
beginning to agree with him ?” 

‘Do you remember Browning ?’ Margaret answered. 


***The world will not believe a man repents, 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 
Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 
And make all clean, and plant himself afresh.’ ”’ 


‘‘ Then you are certain he is planted afresh ?” 

‘* Twelve years is a fair test.” 

Miss Marcia sighed. ‘‘ Well, dear, if you get any 
comfort out of it, I have nothing to say. We all have 
our wandering time, and we must all find our way as 
we can back to the Father’s house, and if his path leads 
there, that is all that is necessary.” 

** You shall go to the Mission when you are stronger, 
and by and by I am going to tell you his story. It all 
fits into the rest of my puzzle. A year ago I would not 
have dreamed that I could believe again. | called myself 
agnostic, and put away speculation. Now, in many 
ways, from undreamed-of sources, the same testimony 
comes. Lessing and his life—Meg, Herbert Longshore 
and Lennox, Miss Biggs, and this McAuley, with his 
passionate desire to help—tit is all one and the same; a 
love that means the only regeneration for the world, 
and that will redeem us all. I hold to that, and am 
satisfied.” 

‘*You are sad, child, in spite of your faith,” Miss 
Marcia said, involuntarily, her delicate old cheeks color- 
ing as she spoke. ‘‘ I don’t mean to intrude, dear.” 

‘*T shall talk to you soon,” Margaret answered, after 
& pause in which she had held the hand more closely. 
‘Tam not quite sure of myself yet. But you must re- 
member, for me, that an unsatisfied life is infinitely better 
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than a dissatisfied one. I know my work ana my place. 
I know precisely what to do with my money. I decline 
to be a single stream. JI prefer the irrigation system. 
The fountain will have unending smali outlets, and the 
fields will bless it, and small creatures will live their 
small lives in the green places made for them, and I 
shall watch them and learn from them more than I shall 
ever teach. A year ago I longed to die. Even now 
there are minutes when my courage fails; but to day I 
am glad—I thank God that I may live and work and 
wait ; and if I cannot have all I want, why should I 
demand more than others? ‘The things that are surely 
for thee gravitate to thee.’ There {t all is, dear—a word 
I carry with me, and have read to pieces,” and Margaret 
took a scrap of newspaper from her pocketbook and 
half read, half repeated : 
‘Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea ; 
I rave no more ’gainst time and fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 
‘* | stay my haste, I make delays ; 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eterna! ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face.’? 
The clear, pathetic voice went on to the end, a ring 
of triumph as the last words sounded : 
‘The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the ¢ea ; 
Nor time nor space, nor deep nor high, 
Can keep my own away liom me,’’ 
The tears were running down Miss Marcia’s face. 
“Dear child, I want you to be happy now. There 
isn't any real reason why you cannot be.” 
“T shall tell you to-morrow,” Margaret said, after an 
instant, in which she grew very pale. ‘‘I want you to 
know it all, and you shall.” 


BUSINESS SUCCESS. 
HERE is good business common sense and shrewd 
Scotch humor in the address delivered by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, not long ago, to the students of 8 
Philadelphia business college. He said : 

‘Do not hesitate to engage in any legitimate business, 
for there is no business in America, I do not care what, 
which will not yield a fair profit if it receive the unre- 
mitting, exclusive attention and all the capital of capable 
and industrious men. Every business will have its sea- 
son of depression—years like the present, during which 
the manufacturers and merchants are severely tried— 
years when mills must be run, not for profit, but at a 
loss, that the organization and men may be kept together 
and employed, and the concern may keep its products 
in the market. But, on the other hand, every legitimate 
business producing or dealing in an article which man 
requires is bound in time to be fairly profitable—if 
properly conducted. 

‘And here is the prime condition of success, the great 
secret: concentrate your energy, thought, and capital 
exclusively upon the business in which you are engaged. 
Having begun in one line, resolve to fight it out on that 
line—to lead in it; adopt every improvement, have the 
best machinery, and know the most about it. 

““The concerns which fail are those which have scat 
tered their capital, which means that they have scattered 
their brains also. They have investments in this, or that, 
or the other ; here, there, and everywhere. ‘Don’t put 
all your eggs in one basket’ is all wrong. I tell you, ‘ Put 
all your eggs in one basket, and then watch that basket.’ 
Look round you and take notice; men who do that do 
not often fail. It is easy to watch and carry the one 
basket. It is trying to carry too many baskets that 
breaks most eggs in this country. He who carries three 
baskets must put one on his head, which is apt to tum- 
ble and trip him up. One fault of the American busi- 
ness man is lack of concentration. 

‘*To summarize what I have said: Aim for the high- 
est ; never enter a barroom; do not touch liquor, or if 
at all, only at meals ; never speculate ; never indorse be- 
yond your surplus cash fund ; make the firm’s interest 
yours; break orders always to save owners; concen- 
trate; put all your eggs in one basket, and watch that 
basket ; expenditure always within revenue ; lastly, do 
not be impatient, for, as Emerson says, ‘no one can 
cheat you out of ultimate success but yourselves.’ 

‘*T congratulate you upon being born to that ancient 
and honorable degree of poverty which renders it neces 
sary that you should devote yourselves to hard work. I 
trust that few, if any, of you have the misfortune to be 
rich men’s sons, for, belleve me, such are heavily 
weighted in the race. A basketful of bonds is the 
heaviest basket a young man ever had to carry. He 
generally gets to staggering underit. We have in this 
city creditable instances of such young men, who have 
pressed to the front rank of our best and most useful 
citizens. These deserve great credit, much greater credit 
than will be yours when you occupy similar positions. 
But the vast majority of the sons of rich men are unable 
to resist the temptations to which wealth subjects them, 
and sink to unworthy lives,” 
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FIELD DAISIES. 


AISIES white, 
Daisies bright, 
Blooming in waste places, 
With joy I meet, 
With love I greet, 
Your cheery little faces. 


Daisies white, 
Daisies bright, 
Bowing ’mong the grasses, 
With ready grace 
And merry face, 
To ev’ry breeze that passes ! 


Daisies white, 
Daisies bright, 
Blesséd be your blowing ! 
May sun and dew 
Prove ever true | 
May you escape the mowing ! 


Daisies white, 
Daisies bright, 
Lesson me, sweet teachers : 
* A crown of gold 
Won from the mold.”’ 
Thanks, thanks, dear little preachers ! 
DororTsey. 








We begin with this issue a series of articles giving 
practical suggestions or schemes for decoration, for the 
hall, parlor, dining-room, and chamber of the home 
These will be follow: d 
later by one ortwoon designs for furnishing. Mr. 
Taft's article on ‘‘ The Principles Underlying Decora- 
tion ’’ will be remembered as appearing in the Home 
Number of The Christian Union, issued April 9, 1885. 


THE HALL. 
By J. F. Tart. 
c 


N the issue of April 9 we gave the principles which 
should underlie decoration ; in this and following 
articles we will carry out these principles in suggestions 
for various treatments of the general rooms in an ordinary 
house. 

It is to be understood that these suggestions are not 
intended for those of wealth, whose more liberal means 
enable them to give their order carte blanche to the profes- 
sional decorator for furnishing and decoration, but for 
those in ordinary circumstances, who desire to beautify 
and adorn their homes in an inexpensive manner, and 
take pleasure in arranging and doing the work them. 
selves, with the assistance of an ordinary mechanic. 

In decoration and furnishing the great aim should be 
simplicity and appropriateness of form and design, with 
harmony of color. Fitness and absolute truth are es- 
sential to all real art, for be it remembered that design 
is not the offspring of idle fancy ; it is the studied result 
of accumulated observation and careful analysis. By 
a careful regard for these we may make our homes, if 
not absolutely shrines of beauty and good taste, at least 
pleasant places, where the educated eye may look around 
without being shocked or offended by some vulgarity or 
commonplaceness. Have everything about you beautiful 
in itself, and fitted for its special purpose, so that, how- 
ever commonplace the object, it shall be good in form, 
design, and color. : 

The love for the beautiful is rooted in every refined 
mind—a germ that deserves cultivation, and is ever 
grasping for the means of gratification. Astheticism, 
in its original and true principle, is simply a true and 
healthful yearning for higher kaowledge and culture; 
a desire to surround the home and every-day life with 
objects of true beauty, to fill the mind with nobler 
thoughts and refining iofluences that shall lift us out of 
the narrow routine into which the prosaic duties of 
every-day life conduct us. Without doubt there is, on 
the part of the educated classes, a desire to have in 
their homes furniture and decoration which shall have 
some real expression by truth of construction, beauty 
of form, and general harmony of color. If we are to 
have decoration, let it be of the best kind; if we must 
im:tate, let us seek for the best examples. The houses 
we live in are, after all, the main inspiration of our lives ; 
aod we are confident that no amount of outside teaching 
can help forward the love of beauty and truth in form 
and in color so much asthe appropriate arrangement of 
the rooms and belongings which are continually before 
us. 


of a family of moderate means. 





Depend upon it, the first really beautiful thing you 
buy—whether it be an inlaid cabinet, a picture, or a 
piece of painted china—with a real appreciation and 
love for it as a work of art, will be the commencement 
of an art teaching which will eventually lead you to 
discard the things you formerly looked upon as fitting ; 
and the eye, once educated, will make you surround 





yourself with only those things which shall have some 
beauty of form and color. 

We do not intend to treat this subject from any point 
of view in which money is no object, but to endeavor 
to show that good artistic work may be done as reason- 
ably as bad work, and that beauty of form, color, and 
design may be as economically applied to house decora- 
tion and furniture, and with infinitely more satisfaction, 
than the vulgar hangings and commonplace furniture to 
which we have for so many years been accustomed. 
The best, in decoration as in other things, is in the 
end the cheapest, and we would advise all who contem- 
plate furnishing or decoration to do so in the best and 
most appropriate manner, according to their circum- 
stances and surroundings. The object which we have 
in view is to make these suggestions of service to those 
who wish to make the journey of life more enjoyable 
by pleasant and harmonious surroundings, and to place 
in these columns some definite propositions that the 
reader may adapt to his own conditions and require- 
ments. 

We will take for consideration the average suburban 
house. Although there is some variety in houses of 
this class in the sizes and general arrangements of the 
rooms, each has the invariable narrow hall, the usual 
parlor, dining-room, and sitting-room or library, and 
on the second story the usual complement of bedrooms 
and bath-room. 

The first of these we have to consider is the entrance 
and hall—by no means the least in importance. With its 
usual narrow double front doors—and you enter a door 
on either side, one opening to the parlor, the other to 
the dining-room or library—its long, straight flight of 
stairs, and in the rear, similar doors as in the front, it is 
particularly a very difficult subject for treatment. This 
hall is high for its width, and narrow for its length ; 
how to make this long, narrow hall apparently in good 
proportion—a cozy but unobstructed avenue to the other 
apartments—is the question we must first answer. 

This typical hall is usually from six to eight feet 
wide, having a double door about four feet eight inches 
to five feet wide. One door generally being bolted, leaves 
only two feet four inches to two feet six inches as an 
accessible passage, which for an entrance passage is in- 
adequate. The staircase, as it is usually started some 
distance back from the entrance door, gives us an op- 
portunity to remode) the front portion of the hall, and 
make of it a cozy entrance hall. In this, the first thing 
we must do is to alter the door ; it will not be necessary, 
however, to change the door frame, but by adding some 
well designed moldings around its usual flat casings it 
will make a suitable setting for a new door. This, in- 
stead of the narrow, unmeaning door, should be a single 
one at least three feet six inches wide, and the extra 
space on either side may be filled in with a narrow sash, 
having a simple geometrical pattern of leaded glass in 
some plain neutral tint. The door to be divided from 
the sash with a narrow molded stile, mitering with tbe 
moldings around the frame, and the sashes to have a 
molded panel underneath. If for any particular reason 
it is desirable to have a window in the hall, the door 
may be placed close at one side of the frame, and the 
remaining space filled with a window, the sash to be 
made sliding as in an ordinary window, or hinged one 
side, so as to open its full aperture. This will make a 
special feature of the entrance, having a broader treat- 
ment and giving a wider passage than one of the usual 
narrow double doors. 

In regard to the finish, there is no reason the entrance 
should be painted the same as the rest of the house. 
The doors and the frame may be painted a warm brown 
ora dark bluish-green color, and then finished with 
hard oi] varnish, rubbed down toa dull gloss with pum- 
ice. A door having such a finisb can be easily wiped 
off with a damp cloth, or scrubbed, without damage to 
the paint, and will keep bright and fresh for many 
years. 

In the hall we must first consider the walls; how 
they can be covered so as to stand the usual wear of a 
general thoroughfare. The most appropriate finish 
would be a wainscoting ; a very effective and service- 
able one can be made of common white or yellow pine, 
tongued and grooved the same as common ceiling boards, 
the face molded with an alternate flat cove and bead, 
each about one-half inch wide, and each cove and bead 
separated by a square, or fillet, about one-eighth of an 
inch wide. To prevent as much shrinkage as possible, 
these boards should not be more than three or three and 
one-half inches wide, and should be blind nailed to a 
rough strip first secured to the wall. It will be more 
effective to have this wainscoting the same height of the 
doors, finished at the top with a molded cap, the cap to 
miter around the top of the door-casings, and also serve 
as a picture strip, and at the bottom finish with a plain 
narrow base. 

The space from the top of the wainscoting to the un- 
der side of the cornice to be treated as a frieze ; this may 
be painted a plain color, or filled in with a small diaper 
pattern of Lincrusta Walton, or flock paper. If the 
wainscoting is finished in the natural color of the wood, 





the frieze should be painted a rich golden brown or dull 
red, to apparently lower the ceiling. 

To make the hall apparently wider, place crosswise 
the ceiling molded bands, about three and one-half 
to four inches wide, and about eighteen inches apart ; 
between these bands fill in with a small pattern of Lin- 
crusta Walton—sav.e as the frieze ; paint it in the same 
tone and about two shades lighter than the frieze, and 
touch up the raised portion of the pattern with gold 
bronze. As analternative, the spaces between the bands 
may be filled with some well designed pattern of ceiling 
paper ; but this, however, will not be as effective as the 
Lincrusta Walton. The bands and cornice moldings 
should be painted the same tone and two or three 
shades darker than the ceiling. 

If it is desirable to separate the front portion of the 
hall from the staircase and passage, and thus make the 
front of the hall into s lobby, or small reception-room, 
we would suggest taking down the usual stair newel, 
and setin its place a light, well-designed turned column, 
reaching to the ceiling ; then place across the hall, on a 
lins with the column, at the height of the wainscoting, 
a molded transom, mitering with the wainscot cap and 
around the columu; above this, to the cefling, fill in 
with turned epindle-work. 

To screen the passage an effective and serviceable 
portiére can be made of small bamboo rods as follows: 
Cut the reeds in lengths of about twelve inches and 
string them together on heavy twine, separating one 
piece from another with a large colored bead. After 
threading enough of these, the length of the opening, 
to fill in the width of the opening, a crossplece with 
brad-holes is made, to which they are attached and hung 
in place. The result, if carefully made, is of a curtain 
through which one can pass at any point. The rattle 
of the reeds and beads is not unpleasant. A needle can 
be made of copper wire for passing the twine through 
the reeds, if a long upholstering needle is not at hand. 

The hall should have a finished floor, so as to be easily 
cleaned ; but with the usual common flooring it is almost 
impossible in any way to make a satisfactory finish. 
The best plan is to have a thin floor, of one-half by two- 
inch strips, laid over the common floor. This new floor 
can be either yellow pine, maple, or oak, finished around 
the border with a plain band of cherry. Ash and black 
walnut do not make a serviceable floor, as it easily chips 
off and wears up rough. 

The best finish for a hard-wood floor is to fill the wood 
with any good quality of wood-filler, and just before the 
filler hardens rub it down with a bunch of curled 
horse-hair, and when thoroughly dried finish it with 
beeswax and benzine, and rub with dry cloths until the 
required polish is attained. Care should be taken in 
dissolving the beeswax ; do not take the benztne near the 
fire, but put about a pound of wax to two quarts of 
benzine in a pan, place it in a pail or tub, and surround 
it with hot water. Asthe wax dissolves add more wax 
or benzine until you have the required quantity, about 
the consistency of thick cream ; apply while hot to the 
floor with an ordinary paint-brush. 

If the hard-wood floor should be too expensive, a 
serviceable papfer-maché floor can be made by the fol- 
lowing process: The common floor should first be 
thoroughly cleaned, the holes and cracks then filled with 
& paper putty, made by soaking newspaper in a paste 
made of one pound of flour to three quarts of water and 
a tablespoonful of ground alum, mixed thoroughly. 
The floor is then coated with the paste, and a thickness 
of manila or hardware paper is put on, over this a sec- 
ond coating of paste and a covering of paper ; this is 
allowed to dry thoroughly, and then painted any de- 
sired color, or again covered with paste and finished 
with a layer of wall-paper of some suitable design. 
After allowing this to dry, it—or the paint—is covered 
with two or three coats of sizing, made by dissolving 
one-half pound of white glue in two quarts of hot water, 
and when dry the surface is given two coats of hard oil 
varnish, the same as for wood floors. When this is 
thoroughly dry the floor is ready for use. This floor 
has the advantage of being durable and cheap, besides 
taking the place of oilcloth, matting, etc. A floor thus 
treated is rendered air and water tight, and can be 
washed or scrubbed. 





TRUE CHIVALRY. 


HE chivalry of the Southern gentleman has been 

the theme of song and story ; an event of the past 
week has shown us that the Southern woman is the equal 
of her brother in showing courtesy and generous sym- 
pathy to her sister. Two ladies, whose husbands are 
now candidates for the office of Governor of Virginia, 
have been guests for some time at the Hygela Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort. The following incident occurred, 
and left an indelible impression on those who witnessed 
it. The news of General Lee’s nomination for Governor 
of Virginia reached the hotel when the guests were gen- 
erally at dinner. As soon as she heard it, Mrs. Wise 
arose from her table, passed over to Mrs. Lee, and con 
gtatulated her, saying, ‘‘ If my husband is to be beaten 
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I would rather he should be beaten by your husband than 
by any man living.” Mrs. Lee returned thanks and 
said: ‘‘Mrs. Wise, I only regret that both our husbands 
cannot be elected Governor of Virginia at the same 
time.” 

How easy it would have been for those two ladies to 
have surrounded themselves by a separate coterie, and 
caused discord and discomfort to every guest in the 
hotel! Instead, out of courtesy to these two ladies the 
subject of politics is not discussed in the hotel, in spite 
of the intense feeling prevailing throughout the State. 


A NEW RECEIPT. 


ISS CORSON has long been famous for her lect- 

ures and articles on cooking. Many are the 

households who rise up and call her blessed. Frowns 

and dissensions have given way to smiles and unanimity 

because of more palatable food and quiet nerves, the re- 
sult of better digestion. 

When Miss Corson prepares a receipt for cooking 
husbands we shrink back with borror, then begin to 
read, and before we have finished reading make up our 
minds that it is the part of wisdom to put some theories 
in practice. We print Miss Corson’s receipt from the 
Baltimore ‘‘Sun.” She prefaces her it by saying that if 
followed it will result in making the husbands “‘ tender 
and good :” 

‘‘A good many husbands are utterly spoiled by mis- 
management. Some women go about it as if their hus- 
bands were bladders, and blow them up; others keep 
them constantly in hot water ; others let them freeze 
by their carelessness and indifference. Some keep them 
ina stew by irritating ways and words. Others roast 
them. Some keep them in pickle all their lives. It 
cannot be supposed that any husband will be tender and 
good managed in this way, but they are really delicious 
when properly treated. In selecting your husband, you 
should not be guided by the silvery appearance, as in 
buying mackerel; nor by the golden tint, as if you 
wanted salmon. Be sure to select him yourself, as 
tastes differ. Do not go to market for him, as the best 
are always brought to your door. It is far better to 
have none unless you will patiently learn how to cook 
him. A preserving kettle of the finest porcelain is best ; 
but, if you have nothing but an earthenware pipk’n, it 
will do with care. See that the linen in which you 
wrap him is nicely washed and mended, with the re- 
quired number of buttons and strings nicely sewed on. 
Tie him in the kettle by a strong silk cord called ‘ com- 
fort,’ as the one called ‘duty’ is apt to be weak. They 
are apt to fly out of the kettle, and be burned and crusty 
on the edges, since, like crabs and lobsters, you have to 
cook them while alive. Make a clear, steady fire out of 
love, neatness, and cheerfulness. Set him as near this 
as seems to agree with him. If he sputters and fizzes, 
do not be anxious ; some husbands do this till they are 
quite done. Add a little sugar in the form of what con- 
fectioners call kisses, but no vinegar or pepper on any 
account. A iittle spice improves them, but it must be 
used with judgment. Do not stick any sharp instru- 
ment into him to see if he is becoming tender. Stir 
him gently ; watch the while lest he lie too flat and close 
to the kettle, and so become useless. You cannot fail to 
know when he js done. If thus treated, you will find 
him very digestible, agreeing nicely with you and the 
children ; and he will keep as long as you want, unless 
you become careless, and set him in too cold a place.” 














ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


ND how tired they are of hearing it, and how 

little attention they pay to it! So those who 
know the root of the dyspeptic’s trouble continue to 
give advice, expecting to prevent disease rather than to 
cure it. 

A prominent physician, writing to ‘‘ Chambers’s Jour- 
nal,” gives some practical thoughts on the subject of 
indigestible food, and rules for eating, which strike the 
real cause of more than one-half of stomachic troubles. 
Hesays: ‘‘ Every individual can without inconvenience 
carry a certain weight, while any addition to it is ac- 
companied by a proportionate sense of oppression. In 
the same way, what is called indigestion is often simply 
a result of excess. The amount of food which each 
man is capable of digesting with ease has always a 
limit. The limit bears relation to his age, constitution, 
state of health, and habits. One point to bear in mind 
is, that not to eat a sufficiency at one meal makes you too 
hungry for the 2ext ; and that when you are too hungry, 
you are apt to overload the stomach, and give the 
gastric juices more to do than they have the power to 
perform. 

“To eat too often and to eat irregularly is another 
source of indigestion ; and still another very fruitful 
source of dyspepsia is imperfect mastication. We 
believe that one reason why dinner parties are not so 
dangerous—digestively speaking—as they ought to be, 
is, that people are compelled, through courtesy, to cox - 
sume their food slowly and in small quantities each 





mouthful ; thus the quantity consumed is counteracted 
by the long time used in consumption, which does less 
violence to the stomach than one plateful of meat flung 
down unmasticated. 

‘There are several symptoms of dyspepsia. One is 
what is known as the ‘ fidgets,’ a restless state of body, 
which comes on frequently after dinner, from which 
there is no relief except by going entirely to rest ; and 
even then it pursues the victim. Another queer symp- 
tom is the fancied unnatural size of the limbs or hand. 
Many can testify to this experlence, fancying their hand 
or leg has grown toa colossal size. All indigestion, this. 
Who would have thought it ! 

‘“« But the most painful form of dyspepsia is that which 
reacts on the mind, and produces what is so sadly fre- 
quent—mental depression. People of nervous tempera- 
ments are peculiarly susceptible to this form, which 
arises in them from the imperfect and distorted impres- 
sion produced by impure blood upon the delicate organ 
of the brain. This impurity is owing to indigestion, 
which poisons the blood that feeds the brain, and gives 
rise to all manner of gloomy fancies, and the greater evil 
of hypochondriasis. One man’s meat may be another 
man’s poison, both as regards quantity and quality, and 
so only rules can be laid down, to be followed as their 
assimilation with the constitution indicates. 

‘** There are certain cardinal rules to go by, which we 
give as worth remembering, though, unfortunately, the 
majority prefer their pains to privation : 

‘1st. Combine always the greatest nutriment with the 
least bulk, so that the body may be nourished without 
giving the digestion too great a weight to carry, as ‘we 
live by what we digest, not by what we eat.’ 

“2d. Attend particularly to mastication. 

‘3d. Regularity in the hours of meals cannot be too 
strongly insisted on. The stomach should not be disap- 
pointed when it expects to be replenished. If disap- 
pointed, even a diminished amount of food will be 
taken without appetite, which causes the secretions to 
injure the stomach, or else impair its muscular action. 
Any changes in the time of meals should be made grad- 
ually. 

“ Of food itself, bear in mind that hot meat is more 
digestible than cold. The flesh of young animals is 
less easy of digestion than that of full-grown. The flesh 
of wild animals is more digestible than that of domestic 
animals. Land-birds are more digestible than water- 
fowl. And in game, long-killed birds are less digestible 
than those newly killed. With the exception of sweet- 
bread, the visceral parts of the animal, such as liver, 
heart, and kidneys, are indigestible. White-fleshed fish 
is easier of digestion than red ; and fish containing much 
oil, as the eel and mackerel, are difficult to digest. 
Shell-fish are out of court altogether. 

‘‘Dyspeptics should never eat fried food. Broiled, 
or roast, or boiled, is all that is admissible for them. 
Hashes, stews, and made dishes produce what is called 
foul dyspepsia, and are to be eschewed by those who 
suffer from that form of the malady. 

“The skin, core, and kernels of fruit should be 
avoided. Dyspepsia is often greatly aggravated by eat- 
ing pears. The fruit in its ripest state contains an abun- 
dance of gritty material, which, as it cannot be separated 
in the mouth, on being swallowed irritates the mucous 
membrane internally. 

‘Other prohibited articles are pastry, sweetmeats of 
all kinds, and sugar. The courage of resistance has 
broken down before this last demand, and to rob a poor 
man of his augar is a crime little short of robbing him 
of his beer. But to fight a foe with his own weapons, 
one must be as relentless as one’s enemy. 

‘*The subject of dyspepsia is an inexhaustible one. 
Look at it as we may, it is only to be hinted at, in these 
short limits. Still a signpost can indicate the right road 
to the traveler.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The Editor of thie department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | 


A friend, an earnest Christian girl, whose life is blighted by 
estrangement from the one she held dearest, has thus no heart for 
the gay society in which the position and tastes of her family 
would urge her. The world knows nothing of the affair except 
what it guesses, which. as is always the case, is partly wrone 
and partly right. She raised the question the other day as to 
whether it was morally right to mask her real feelings under 
forced smiles, and mingle in festivities and assume to enjoy that 
which, in truth, was exceedingly distasteful. She is able to go 
about her Master's business, with various bits of Christian work, 
cheerfully and peacefully. How much does she owe, under the 
circumstances, to what is termed “ society,” and how much of 
deference to parental wishes ? v7. 

A gayety which is only assumed is never very agreeable. 
Companions are not often deceived by it, and it is a most 
exhausting experience. Pretense is never right; but it is 
also wrong to force one’s sorrow or grief upon companions. 
It is possible, though we admit it is sometimes very hard, 
to carry a calm and cheerful countenance when the heart is 
sad and heavy. Burdens which must be borne alone weigh 
down the spirits woefully ; and to live in grief uncomforted 
by human sympathy is one of the severest trials which mor- 





tals have to bear. How to treat one suffering, or supposed 
to be suffering, from a deep heartache should not be a diffi- 
cult thing to know; there is a sympathy which need not be 
spoken to be recognized ; and those nearest to euch a suf- 
ferer should show the utmost consideration. If for her 
own sake her friends think more social life is needed than 
she is inclined to take, she should be most tenderly drawn 
into it, and not forced beyond her wishes. Where such 
consideration is lacking there is an added trial. Your 
friend’s duty to her parents certainly requires that she 
make a great effort to join them in any proper social com. 
panionship, even at the expense of her own feelings, and to 
do it cheerfully. That may be as much her ‘ Master’s 
work ’’ as any more distinctively religious labor. If she 
can carry a chastened spirit, bright with the consciousness 
of her Father’s approval, she may do much good in the 
social life about her. The joy that is not in her heart may 
not be worn upon her countenance ; the grief that is in her 
heart need not be paraded uponit. If she carries less ant- 
mation and merriment with her than her friends demand, 
let her show them by her even and placid temper that there 
is something even more blessed than happiness. Alas that 
we make it so hard for one another to bear the burdens of 
life, and are so laggard in offering to sharethem! It seems 
cruel to be laying down a further lesson for one who is 
smarting under a heavy blow ; and yet the true lesson of a 
sorrow cannot be learned unless one also learns how to 
walk in the crowded world without pricking others with his 
own thorn-crown. It is not given to us to carry the cross 
alone, but in companionship ; and so the way in which it is 
carried is as much to be considered as the carrying of it. 

The ordinary hardships and trials of life are often treated 
as if they were unprecedented. One who suffers from a dis~ 
appointiment is petted and coddled as if this were not the 
rule of life, and disappointments were not common to every 
one. The character is forbidden to grow strong by such a 
course. The child who is always held up will never learnto 
stand without being held. We are not to be vines that traij 
forever on the ground without artificial support. Coddling 
makes soft souls, that melt under a too bright sun of suc- 
cess or a heavy rain of adversity. This life has failed of its 
purpose if it has not taught a man or a woman to live cheer- 
fully and bravely through disappointments and disasters. 
The mother who is forever pitying her baby when it slips, 
and does not endeavor with each misstep to infuse a new 
and stronger courage into her child’s heart, is a failure. 
The friend whose sympathy is expended in pity, and a kind 
of stroking and poor-pussying, instead of exhortation to 
courageous endeavor, is not atrue friend. There are hun- 
dreds of sturdy young men and young women whose days 
are devoid of pleasure, who live almost alone, so far as con- 
genial companionship goes, but who are growing strong 
and sturdy, nd developing moral muscle, which will do 
brave work in holding the world toward truth. Learning 
to hold themselves up, they will gain strength to support a 
crowd of weaklings. 





I find in the last number of your paper a question about 
the following poem which I can answer. It was published 
in a volume of children’s songs, called ‘‘ Juvenile Songs,’’ by 
Mr. Lowell Mason, fifty years ago or mors, and taught by 
him to me and others, in one of his singing classes. One 
verse I have forgotten, but it is as follows: 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Our cottage vale {s deep. 

The little lamb is on the green, 

With snowy fleece so white and clean. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


The little lamb he never cries ! 
But bright and happy are his eyes. 
Sleep, baby, sleep |! 


Sleep, baby, sleep | 
Thy rest shall angels keep, 
While on the grass the lamb shall feed, 
And never suffer want or need. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
A. L. P. 


This recipe was obtained on English soil, and I have never 
seen itin any book or print. I think it is a very valuable 
one. The drink is delicious, and far more wholesome than 
the shrub made with vinegar. I send it, hoping it may fur- 
nish me some remuneration and the readers some profit. 

ENGLISH SHRUB.—Pat twelve pounds raspberries in a jar 
in which is dissolved five ounces tartaric acid in two quarts 
water. Leave it twenty-four hours; then strain it through 
athin cloth. To each pint of liquor add one and one-half 
pounds best white sugar ; stir often till dissolved, then bot- 
tle, and tie over each bottle a piece of thin muslin. The 
whole process is cold. No stoppers are used. The bottles 
must be kept in a cool place. A grateful drink for the sick 
or well. Mrs. A. B. W. 


Last year, as Christmas approached, there came many 
inquiries for Sunday-school exercises which should be fresh 
and helpful at that season of the year. We suggest that 
those who know of appropriate Christmas services for chil- 
dren should speak of them to one another early enough to 
allow of proper consideration and thorough preparation. A 
correspondent from West Newton, Mass., kindly sent a 
proof of a short exercise entitled ‘‘ Santa Claus at Home,”’ 
which, although too late to be of service at the time, was 
intended to be used at a Christmas entertainment. Whether 
this one ''as been published, or was only printed for the use 
of the school with which the writer was connected, we are 
not told. 


If jt is possible to do so, I wish to obtain the address of the 
person mentioned in the paper some weeks ago as having been 
the purchaser of a million stamps, I have that number myself, 
and am very anxious to dispose of them. K. W. 
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Our Younea Forks. 


MY CRUISE IN THE “ CAROLINE.” 


By Matrnew Waite, Jr. 
CHAPTER I. 


EFOREI begin with my story, I want to say that 
B I’m not a sailor and never want to be one, so the girl 
readers of Our Young Folks needn't think there’s going 
to be a lot of talk about ‘‘ reefing the main jib boom,” 
and “piping all hands to lay aloft,” and so on, every 
sentence or two. I couldn't put all that in if I wanted 
to, for I don’t understand the language myself. I didn’t 
have the adventures Iam going to write out because 
I loved the ocean and ran away from home to be acabin 
boy. No, indeed ; I'd rather be a doctor than an admiral 
any day! So this is to bea sea story by a shore boy; 
apd now for the real beginning. 

I am Felix Day, fifteen years old, an only child, and 
live in Albany, the city of hillsand the big Capitol. My 
father is in the lumber business, and at one time was 
also part owner of a schooner, the ‘‘ Caroline.” She 
‘was a regular beauty, as schooners go, painted a dark 
green, with a white streak ruaning elong her sides, and 
all her sails clean and new. 

Well, it was in the spring, while she was being loaded 
with some specially ordered timber for a firm down in 
Havana, Cuba, that my mother received a letter from 
her mother out in Chicago, saying that she wasn't at all 
well, and wanted very much to see her daughter. Of 
course my father would have to go too, and they were 
wondering whether Grandma Carr would be able to 
stand a boy in the house, when Captain Cullen suggest- 
ed that I go along with him in the ‘ Caroline.” 

‘* There’s that port stateroom he can have,” he said to 
my father one morning when we were down at the 
wharf looking the schooner over. ‘‘ Then the Easter 
vacation will soon begin, so he won’t miss but a few days 
of school, and if I were Felix I should jump at thecliance 
of seeing monkeys, parrots, and foreign parts in a trip 
like this.” 

I didn’t jump, for, as I have told you, I wasn’t wild to 
go to sea the way some boys are ; but I did think that it 
would be a good deal pleasanter way to spend a week or 
two than moping all by myself in the house on Eagle 
Street. 

At first my mother had been anxious to have me go 
with her, but when she heard that grandma’s trouble 
was nervousness, and afte: she had seen how nicely fitted 
up that port stateroom was, she agreed with father that 
the voyage would be the very thing to ‘“‘broaden my 
views of life.” 

The schooner had proved that she was seaworthy by 
sailing two or three times between Boston and New- 
foundland, and as she was a hundred and twenty-five 
feet long seni twenty-six feet wide, and as Captain 
Cullen was an intimate friend of my father’s, there was 
no reason for worrying about my ssfety. 

‘*T believe the fact has been established,” the captain 
said one day, when he was up at the house talking about 
my going, ‘‘that in any given year there are more rail- 
road accidents than shipwrecks. So you see, Mrs. Day” 
—but here he stopped, and got very red in the face, re- 
membering all of a sudden, I suppose, about the long 
railroad journey my mother had before her. 

He was a young man, hardly twenty-five, I should 
think, and somehow I liked him better than ever after 
he had made that funny blunder. And on this very 
afternoon it was finally decided that I should be the 
‘*Caroline’s ” sole and solitary passenger on her voyage 
to Havana. 

When this was settled and announced, I cou'do’t help 
seeing that I became a person of some importance in 
the opinion of a good many of my schoolmates at the 
Academy. Every afternoon a lot of them would come 
around for me to take them down to the river and show 
them my room aboard the schooner. 

Father and mother were to start for Chicago the’same 
day we sailed for New York, and, I tell you, I felt 
pretty serious that morning when I sat in the cabin, 
having a last talk with my mother. Then, when we 
had finally said good-by, and the ‘‘ Caroline” had got 
under way, it wasn’t as if we had gone right out on the 
ocean, where everything would be new tome. No, we 
just dropped quietly down the river with the current— 
for there wasn’t much wind—passed the dikes and the 
low shores and the bar, where the night boats some- 
times get aground—passed all these things, that I’d seen 
a hundred times before, so there wasn’t much to take 
my mind off the parting and make me forget how queer 
our house had looked, all shut up, as we drove away 
from it. 

But whenever I caught myself ‘‘ thinking back” in 
this solemn kind of way, I walked as far forward 
toward the bow of the schooner as I could get, and tried 
to fix my attention on the monkeys and parrots I was to 
behold in their original wilds. And Iam happy to say 





that by dinner-time there wasn’t any lump left in my 
throat to interfere with my appetite. 

As I believe I have already hinted, the ‘‘ Caroline” 
was nearly new, and though of course the cabin wasn’t 
as handsome as if she had been a private yacht, still it 
was fixed up very nice, with a carpet, and a table, where 
we ate, a swinging lamp under the sky-light, and berths 
around the side, where the mates slept. There were 
only two regular staterooms, the captain’s and mine, 
with their doors opening into the cabin on each side of 
the companion-way, which I suppose everybody knows 
is the sea name for stairs. 

He—the captain, I mean—owned as much of the 
schooner as my father did, so he was supposed to have 
more power to make people obey him than even ordi 
nary captains. But, then, he was a very nice-looking, 
pleasant-spoken young man, and I wasn’t a bit afraid of 
his putting me in irons when we should be clear out at 
sea, out of reach of courts and policemen. 

There were only three of us at the cabin table—Cap- 
tain Cullen; the first mate, Mr. Trippe; and myself. 
Mr. Trippe was about thirty, and struck me as being 
very stern looking, but | guess this was only because I 
expected him to be so. In nearly all the sea stories I 
had read the mates were always terribly cross and ready 
to cuff the poor sailors about every chance they got. 

The name of the second mate was Chris King (‘‘ Kriss 
Kingle ” I got to calling him, after awhile), and besides 
him there were in the forecastle three more to ‘‘ work” 
the schooner, and Martin, the steward and cook. All 
told, there were eight of us, and one rather odd thing 
about the whole ship's company was that we were all 
young. Mr. Trippe was the oldest man aboard. 

At the table he and Captain Cullen talked a good deal 
about tides, and clearing papers, and when we would 
probably get to New York. Nobody said much to me. 
I suppose they thought I was homesick, and didn’t care 
to take any part in conversation till I had got used to 
my bnew quarters. 

But some time afterwards, while I was hanging over 
the rail at the stern, watching the water gurgle out from 
behind the rudder, the captain came up and began to 
question me as to how much experience I had had in 
sailing. 

‘*T haven’t had any, only on steamboats,” I replied. 

Then he ‘‘ took me in hand,’ as he called it, told me 
the names of the different sails, and explained about 
the ‘‘ watches’ and the meaning of the bells. These 
last had puzzled me a good deal, so I was very glad to 
find out that the greatest number of taps was eight, 
which were struck at eight, twelve, and four o'ciock. 
Then they begin with one again, which means either 
half-past eight, half-past twelve, or half-past four. 
(People are supposed to use their common sense about 
deciding which one of the three.) Next comes two for 
nine, one, or five o'clock ; and 80 on, every half hour, 
up to eight again. 

Well, when two bells struck that night, Captain Cul- 
len came up to me again to where I was standing at the 
bow, watching a big tow that we were trying not to run 
down. 

‘* Felix,” be said, ‘‘ hadn't you better turn in ?” 

I looked up at him stupidly for a second, wondering 
if he could possibly be referring to anything I could do 
towards changing the course of the ‘‘ Caroline.” 

‘‘T—I don’t know, sir,” I finally managed to stam- 
mer. 

Then he took out his watch and went on: ‘‘ Your 
mother told me, I think, that at home you are in the 
habit of going to bed at nine.” 

Then, of course, I saw what he had meant by “ turn- 
ing in.” I Jaughed, told him how I had misunderstood, 
and then hurried off downstairs—or rather below—feel- 
ing more like a “ landlubber” than ever. 

My stateroom had no regular window in it, only a sort 
of port-hole looking into the companion-way. Enough 
light came in through this for me to see to get my 
clothes off. There were two berths, one above the other, 
the same as on the night boats, and I was to use the 
lower one, although I was tempted to sleep in the upper, 
for the fun of climbing in and out of it. 

Somehow it took mea long time to get to sleep that 
night. I kept listening to the tread of the watch over 
my head, and watting forthe taps of the half-hour bells, 
and wondering in just what part of the river we were, 
till it seemed asif I hada sort of merry-go-round in 
my brain, with each of these things for hobby-horses. 
At last 1 did fall into a kind of doze, only to start upa 
little later with the idea that the schooner was afire. I 
was almost positive I saw the flames through the crack 
of the door, and I will never forget my feclings as I 
tried toget myself awake enorgh to jump out of bed 
and give the alarm. I finally managed to half tumble 
to the floor, and there discovered that what I had taken 
for fire was only moonbeams streaming in through the 
port-hole. 

I hopped back into my berth, and did not open my 
eyes again till my ears were filled with a sound of roar- 
ing waters, that I presently decided must be the break- 
ing of the waves on some rocky coast, where the “ Caro- 





line” was being wrecked. You can imagine that I 
didn’t stay in bed long after that ; but the next minute I 
was laughing at my fears, when 1 made out that the 
noise came from behind the paddle-wheels of some big 
steamboat passing close by us. 

We got to New York that same afternoon, anchored 
off the Battery, and then Captain Cullen went ashore in 
the yawl to get his clearing-papers. I would have liked 
to go with him, but he said he wouldn’t be off long 
enough to make it pay. I gave iim a letter to mail to 
my mother, in which I told all there was to tell about 
my trip down the river, then perched myself on the 
capstan and watched the steamers, ferryboats, ships, 
tugs, and ‘‘luggers” that kept moving past on every 
side like an endless procession, 

‘Don’t they often run into each other ?’ I inquired 
of Mr. Trippe. 

‘‘No, I do not belleve there are any more collisions in 
the harbor here than there are out on the big, broad 
ocean,” he answered, and I wondered over this fact till 
the captain came back and we got under way again. 

We were soon salling through that spendid gateway 
called the Narrows, and then struck the waters of Rari. 
tan Bay, which are divided only by an invisible line 
from the Atlantic Ocean itsel!. 

Off to the left, Captain Cullen pointed out Long 
Island, and then, in the other direction, the Highland 
Lights, which, he told me, were on the highest Jand to 
be seen between—but I didn’t pay any attention to what 
places he mentioned. All that I know {fs that it was 
the last land I saw for some days. 

He very kindly noticed what was the matter with 
me, without saylog anything about {t, then called the 
steward and had him lead me down to my berth. 

Yes, I was seasick ; and all the rest of that day and part 
of the next I felt like begging them to throw me over- 
board, or doing any other such desperate thing that 
would keep me from feeling so dreadfully miserable. 
But by the second afternoon I began to grow better, 
and the next morning I was all right. 

How queer it seemed, though, to go on deck again and 
see nothing but sky and water all around me! There 
was quite a breeze blowing, and, with all her sails set 
to catch it, the ‘‘ Caroline’ was rushing along at a rate 
that made my heart beat fast with a kind of pride in the 
speed she was making. 

“How do you like this, Fellx ?” asked the captain. 

‘Oh, it’s splendid !” I answered, and was about to 
inquire how many miles we had come, when the look 
out shouted that there was a raft with somebody on it 
on our port horizon. 


TOMMY’S HOME-BUYING COMPANY. 


By CHaries Howarp Snary. 


HEY sat around a camp-fire in the dry bed of a 

stream, near a shaggy peak and above a valley of 
fertile farms. The great range of the Rocky Mountains 
was in sight, rising purple in the growing dusk. Towns 
were planted along its base, the smoke of far-off mining 
camps rose into the darkening skies, herdsmen drove 
their cattle over the brush covered plain, It scemed a 
happy and peaceful world, except for that sad-eyed 
family brooding over their camp-fire. 

They were pioneers, but not of the plain, rugged 
sort. A man past middle age sai gloomily silent beside 
his quiet and ladylike wife; three well-grown, stout 
boys, alittle girl, and ‘‘ Tommy,” a round-faced, chubby 
boy of elght, completed the family circle. A white- 
roofed emigrani wagon stood near, and a pair of old 
horses were staked out beside atrickling spring ; a little 
bedding, a few books—well worn, but masterpieces of 
literature—a side of bacon swinging from a tree, and 
rabbits shot that afternoon, formed the incongruous 
combination that a stranger would have noticed. Pov- 
erty, unhappiness, almost despair, were revealed in the 
picture. 

The story of these wanderers had been a strange one. 
Fifteen years before, the Isoms were renters of a farm in 
California, and one or two unusual crops had placed 
them fairly ahead in the world, having, perhaps, twelve 
or fifteen thousand dollars in cash, teams, and imple- 
ments. They then moved East, tried dairying on rented 
lands, lost steadily, started back toward the West, 
struck a grasshopper yoar in Kansas and a drought in 
Missouri, till at last their resources were gone, their 
surplus teams sold, and the family brought, as miners 
would say, ‘‘to bed rock,” But through these years of 
misfortune the oldest daughter had fitted herself to 
teach school, and was prosperously engaged in that 
occupation on the Colorado frontier, receiving high 
wages, and able to assist the family. The three boys 
were almost able to earn men’s wages, but in the district 
where they had last tried farming everything was over 
crowded. So, without money to rent a farm, without 
teams 19 work it, or capltal with which to break up 4 
piece of government land, the family was enrolled in 
that vast moving army that drags its househcld goods 
about under the white canvas shelters of pioneer wagons ; 
this year, gypsy-like, moving northward into Idaho and 
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Washington Teriitory, next year moving south to New 
Mexico and Arizona, restless, energetic, independent, 
opening up new districts, and settling new communi- 
ties. But the Isoms were not fitted for this nomad life. 
They wanted a plece of tillable government land, a home 
that they could call their own, though they had nota 
dollar to support them till the first crops were ripeued, 
or to buy implements and seed. 

So, this summer evening, they sat disconsolate about 
their camp fire, and Tommy made a remark whose con- 
sequences were various, He said: ‘‘ Mother, why didn’t 
father buy a small farm instead of renting a large one ?” 

“‘ [t would have been better, my dear.” 

‘* How much does a farm cost, mother ?” 

The quiet litthke woman sighed before she answered : 
‘Twenty dollars an acre, Tommy.” 

‘‘ But, mother, sister Mary gets elghty dollars a month 
when she teaches; couldn’t she buy at least one acre 
every month? And couldn’t we all help ?”’ 

‘Aurrah ! that-isa good scheme—Tommy’s Home- 
buying Company,” shouted one of the boys. 

That moment was the turning-polut in the fortunes of 
the Isom family. The aimless wandering had come to 
an end; they turned backward toward the farming 
communities, and sought a large town where they had 
friends who would take care of the two younger chil- 
dren. Tommy and Essie understood that this was their 
part of the sacrifice, and they made it willingly. The 
father and three sons found work in the harvest field ; 
the mother was able, ina few weeks, to procure a poal- 
tion as housekeeper in a wealthy family ; the oldest 
daughter sent her morthly contribution. The home- 
buying scheme was to be tested fairly and fully. 

Four years of steady, uncomplaining toil followed. 
Not a cent was wasted, and the Isom bank account 
grew steadily. How the letters went back and forth all 
those patient years, the mother-heart and mother- wisdom 
keeping the little company of home-seekers true to their 
task! By this time there was money enough to their 
credit; they could buy a farm, and have money to 
spare. The land was chosen, and they decided to have 
a reunion—the mother from the great Davis Cattle 
Ranch, Nebraska; the daugnter from Western Colo- 
iado; the sons fresh from a cattle-driving expecftion 
between the Pan Handle, Texas, and the Upper Colum: 
bia region ; the father from the sub-foremanship of a 
wheat farm; Essie and Tommy from their school in 
Prarana, Kan. But Tommy, vnspeakably happy be- 
cause he was to see them all again, and because the 
money was all ready to pay for the family farm— 
Tommy was taken suddenly sick, and he died before 
his father and mother could reach the town—died, leav- 
ing a message of love for each member, and, ‘Tell 
them,” he said, ‘‘ never, never to sell the farm.” 

And they never will; the boys are already buying 
adjoining tracts, but ‘‘the homestead is Tommy’s,” as 
Mrs. Isom has said. It isin Western Iowa that they 
bought, and in a thriving, prosperous nelghborhocd. 
Tommy’s home-buying company has justified its extst- 
ence, 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


ITTLE Alice is very fond of ‘‘s’prises ;” she likes 
‘‘nice ones;” she likes to ‘‘have ’em” and she 
likes to ‘‘ give ’em.” She gave her mamma a very nice 
surprise a little while ago. Her older sister helped her. 
Mamma was going away to leave little Alice for a time, 
and she and her big sister went to the photographer's, 
and had a little picture of Alice taken. This the dear 
little girlie inclosed, with a little slip of her own printing, 
in an envelope, and tucked Into mamma's satchel when 
she was not looking. By und by, when mamma was 
ever so far away on the bo:t, she discovered the little 
picture, and you can guess how much it pleased her; 
and all the time Alice was full of wonder how mamma 
would look when she found it, and what she would say. 
And when, after some days, a little letter came back to 
Alice's own self, her xyes fairly danced with joy. 

There are other kinds of surprises not half so pleasant 
as Alice’s, and there are some children who are more 
fond of giving them—though I never heard of one who 
was more fond of getting them—than they are of the 
kind Alice gives. They like to jump out suddenly 
upon @ person, especially upon a very tiraid child. It 
amuses them very much to put some obstruction in the 
way, which “‘ surprises ” the unfortunate passer-by with 
a trip ora knock. They like to hide a school-book or a 
hat, and then watch and see how much wonder the dis- 
appearance will cause. Sometimes this is carried toa 
disagreeable, and sometimes to a very injurious, extent. 
I remember, when I went to school, we had for a little 
time one of these ‘“‘ surprise-loving ” pupils. The draw- 
ings left safe and uuharmed when we went away from 
the school in the afternoon were found the next day 
with an ink-spot in the middle or a cut across the side. 
On a very rainy day an umbrella would be found with 
along rent in it, making it entirely useless. I am glad 





to say that I have never heard of quite so bad a case 
since then, but I have seen children who would, | 
think, unless corrected, have become just as evil 
minded as my schoolmate became, It is sometimes, I 
know, very tempting to play a little trick upon a friend, 
which, although it may cause a little discomfort for a 
moment or two, will give a great deal of amusement ; 
but it is a very hazardous habit, ard one should be very 
cautious not to indulge in it. 

There was once a little home, not at all the sort of a 
home that you would suppose would be full of joy. 
There was sickness and sometimes almost poverty in it; 
but the two little children who were brought up in it 
look back upon it with great happiness and gratitude, 
partly, I think, because it was quite tbe fashion with the 
parents to give to each other and to the children contin- 
ual surprises. Candy was a great treat ; yet a bit of the 
favorite sort would be found in the pocket of the little 
girl's dress, or even in the toe of her stocking, when she 
dressed herself {un the morning, or a fine apple or a large 
peach would be found in the shoe. The humblest 
‘* treats” were given in such a way as to be remembered 
through all the years of a busy manhood and woman- 
hood. From the scanty Jarder the mother would con- 
trive to add to the very frugal meal some dish unex- 
pected, yet a favorite one with the anxious and dis 
appointed father, and he in turn would not seldom bring 
some dainty home for the feeble and uncomplaining 
wife. These were surprises which gave pleasure at the 
time, and have been a joy ever since. 

Make it a rule, boys and girls, to allow no sting in any 
of your surprises. 

ComFort CoTrTaGceE. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My name is Margaret. I have a sister Jeanette, and a brother 
Lamson, who are younger than I. 

At present I am at Osterville, Mass. I can look off and see the 
ocean ; sometimes it is almost white with white-caps 

I go in bathing every pleasant day, and I have learned to swim 
alittle. Some boys down here have built an Indian wigwam, 
where they camp out sometimes. The name of the wigwam is 
the ‘* Little Moccasin.”” We have a kindergarten in our house ; 
one of the little girls’ name is Augusta. We have very pleasant 
times in kindergarten. My teacher's name is Miss P. 

Good-by, 


MARGARET. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

My name is Jeanette, and I am Margaret's sister, and am six 
years old. 

We have three dear little pussies—one for each of us. One of 
them has a sore eye which we have tried to cure. One of the 
kittens is six weeks old. Yesterday he caught two mice, which 
he shared with the other kittens. 

Each of us has a little flower-garden in the form of a triangle. 
We hope we shall have lots of flowers to give away. 


Good-by, dear Aunt Patience. JEANETTE 8S. 


These naughty little girls, though they wrote me such 
nice letters, forgot they had any other names but Mar- 
geretand Jeanette. I guessed at their last names, and 
sent them a note askingif I wasright. I cannot always 
be so fortunate, for, although I did not guess quite right, 
I guessed near enough so that the postmaster helped me 
to get my note to them. But I was so anxfous to know 
about the kitty’s sore eye, and to know something more 
about the very good times these children have, that I 
made a great effort to hunt them up. I cannot always 
do this, so I must repeat what I have often said before, 
that no one can be admitted to our circle who does not 
send me, with the letter, the full name and address, I 
have a letter from Medora, Dakota. Itis a very inter- 
esting one, but ‘‘ Harriet” and ‘‘ Anne” are names which 
belong to so many, many people that they will not help 
me to know from whom the letter comes ; so, unless I can 
have the rest of the names, I shall have to lose two nieces. 
I hope this number of the paper will go away out to that 
queer place—the ‘* Custer Trail Cattle Company’s Home 
Shack ”’—and that Harrfet and Anne will see it and 
hasten to sond me the name they omitted. AndI hope, 
too, that all the other boys and girls who have written 
to me, or who are thinking of writing to me, will see 
this, and will be very careful to put in their letters their 
full name and address. I have told you this many times 
before, and that although I do not put the whole name 
in the paper, for fear some harm)might come to you if I 
did, I want for myself the whole name and address of 
every one who writes tome. And now you may read a 
part of the second letters which came from Margaret 
and Jeanette : 

Com¥Fort CoTTaGE, OSTERVILLE, Mass., July 31. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

We were much pleased to get your kind letter. The kitten's 
eye, which you asked about, is quite well, owing to the cold tea 
tréatment. My home during the winter is at Waterbury, Conn. 
My name is just Margaret. It made us laugh very much at the 
idea of being called ——. The inclosed card I pricked and 
sewed in kindergarten, and hope you will accept it, with much 
love, with the pearl shell which I found on the beach. I want 
to tell you about one of the things we have to make us strong. 
We have three ladders, which are fn different positions, to exer- 
cise upon. One is placed in a horizontal, one a vertical, and 
another oblique position. (We learn these names in kinder- 
garten.) We go barefoot most of the time, and can run up the 
ladders and hang by a hand or foot after the fashion of the 
monkeys. Wedoenjoyit somuch! Lovingly, Margaret. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
Miss P. took us to row on a pond one day, and near the edge 
of the pond 1 found a little turtle hardly an inch long. I keep it 


in a glass globe with pond lilles. I feed it withafly. He opens 
his mouth, I put the fty in, and he sucks ite blood. and then puts 
it out. I wish you could see it. JEANETTE. 

Thank you very much for the pretty card you ‘ent 
‘ome. When I looked at it I turned it around to see 
the face of the little girl who is standing at the gate, and 
who is Fo pretiily sewed into the card with the colored 
worsteds ; but when I turned the card around there was 
just the back of the little girl on that side too. How is 
it? If I tear the card apart shall I find her face ia the 
middle? The little pearl shell had suffered very much 
from the journey. I have the pieces, and they show me 
that the shell must have been very pretty. I am glad 
the kitten’s eye is better. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I promised, some time ago, to tell the children how we once 
tamed a humming-bird. It had flown into an open window, and 
could not find its way out again, and was caught and brought 
home. It was so smal! we hardly knew what to do with it, or 
how to feed it. As it was almost dark, we made a tiny nest of 
cotton and fastened it in the branches of a window plant, and 
put the little thing in it, where it stayed all night. In the morn- 
ing we made asirup of loaf sugar and a little water, and put the 
end of its bill in it so it could get a taste ; then would hold adrop 
on the end of the finger, and put its bill inthat, and at the same 
time made a clucking noise, and in a few hours we could ca!! it 
by the clucking noise from any part of the rooms. at the same 
time holding up the finger with the drop of sirup on ft, and it 
would dart around it, dipping its bill in it watil it was all taken 
up. In two or three days it would alight on the flowers in our 
bonnet, darting in its litle bill as if drawing honey, or run its 
bill in @ knot of bright ribbon which tied the hair of one of the 
children, and became so tame ax to come and sit on the back of 
my chair, and dress its feathers in the sun, while 1 was si’ting 
on it. One day we let the canary-bird out of its cage, and the 
humming-bird chased it about the rooms till it hid behind seme 
books, and we put it back in its cage for safety. The humming- 
bird seemed very contented for several days, but in an un- 
guarded moment flew out of a window and was gone. I. G. N. 


The humming-birds fly around our house very often, 
attracted by the sweet blossoms of the honeysuckle, but 
they never come into our windows, nor vo they keep 
still long enough for us to watch them very closely. 
Last night we saw one flying over the scarlet geranium 
bed and dipping its bill into the night blossoms. It 
was a lovely sight. 


TARRYTOWN Heionts, N. Y., August 3, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am a little girl, four years andone-half old. This isa very 
lovely place. We havea big, nice dog. His name is Bruce. I 
like to have my mamma read the letters from all the little girls, 
and I was very sorry when you did not give us any letters one 
week, and the next week the letters were all grown-up ietters. 
I go to Sunday-school every Sunday in the schoolhouse. I have 
a nice, new parasol. Wehad a black cat whose name was Mid- 
night, but she went away and left us. I hive two little boy 
friends who have a pretty white pony and a nice cart, and some- 
times they take me todrive. May I be one of your little nieces? 
I have no brothers or sisters, and I think it would be nice to 
have 80 Many cousins. ELEANOR P 

ber »f. mark. 

It is very strange a kitty should want to go away from 
such a nice little girl, living in such a lovely place. I 
hope your parasol will keep this very hot sun from giv- 
ing youasunstroke. Trixie is sorry that she does not 
need her parasol very much this summer, because her 
hat is so large, it shades her as much as the parasol 
would. Give my love to those boy friends of yours, 
and ask them to give the pony a lump of sugar for me. 

Do you remember the Sunday-school lesson lately, 
which told about the priests of a heathen god, when 
they tried to make their god hear them, how they 
shouted aud cut themselves with knives, and could not 
make him hear? And did you think how ready our 
dear Father in heaven is to hear every word the littlest 
girl says to him when she wants him to help her to be 
good. or to keep her from harm ? 

I am sorry we had too many ‘‘ grown-up letters.” I 
lixe the younger letters myself very much. 


- 


PATTERSONVILLE, Iowa, June 6, 4 
Dear Aunt Pattenee : ™ 


I thank you very much for that beautiful card you sent me. I 
think the motto was a very good comforter to me Yesterday 
was my brother Morton's birthday, and he was three years old. 
He had a party of nineteen children. My papa went;to Marshall- 
town last Tuesday, and will return next Tuesday. My birthday 
comes on the 2ist of June, and Iam going to have a party on 
the 22d, as the 21st comes on Sunday. I like to read the letters 
in The Christian Union, and papa says it is the best paper h 
gets, and mamma thinks so too. Good-by. 

Your affectionate nephew, Artuur W. N. 


I hope your birthday was delightful, and that you 
have begun your new year very happily. 


EE A CLEVELAND, June 14, 1885, 

I have joined the Chautauqua Town and Country Club, and I 
think it very nice. My name has been enlisted for about three 
weeks. Iam going to Chautauqua this summer, and stay there 
the whole summer vacation. I was there two years ago, and I 
had lots of fun. We hada boat all of our own, and we could 
row all over the lake. My brother and I would row down the 
lake about five miles and get water-lilies. Then we would come 
home and sell them. 

I guess my letter ts getting too long, and so I will stop now. 
Your nephew, JAMIE A. 


Iam glad you have joined the C. T. C. C., and I hope 
you will be a faithful member. 





Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
MY LEGACY. 


+ ie~ told me I was heir. I turned in haste, 
And ran to seek my treasure, 

And wondered, as I ran, how it was placed— 
If I should find a measure 

Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 

And houses wonld be laid within my hands. 


I journeyed many roads ; I knocked at gates ; 
I spoke to each wayfarer 
I met, and said, “‘ A heritage awaits 
Me. Art not thou the bearer 
Of news? Some message sent to me whereby 
I learn which way my new possessions lie ?’’ 


Some asked me in—naught lay beyond their door ; 
Some smiled and would not tarry, 

But said that men were just behind who bore 
More gold thanI could carry ; 

And so the morn, the noon, the day were spent, 

While empty-handed up and down I went. 


At last one cried, whose face I could not see, 
As through the mist he hasted : 
** Poor child | what evil ones have hindered thee, 
Till this whole day is wasted ? 
Hath no man told thee that thou art joint heir 
With one named Christ, who waits the goods to share ?”’ 


The one named Christ I sought for many days, 
In many places, vainly ; 
I heard men name his name in many ways, 
I saw his temples plainly. 
But they who named him most gave me no sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 


And when at last I stood before his face, 
I knew him by no token 
Save subtle air of joy that filled the place ; 
Our greeting was not spoken ; 
In solemn silence | received my share, 
Kneeling before my brother and ‘“‘ joint heir.’’ 


My share! No deed of house or spreading lands, 
As I bad dreamed ; no measure 

Heaped up with gold; my Elder Brother’s hands 
Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes bave holes, and birds in nests are fed -- 

My Brother had not where to lay his head. 


My share! The right like him to know all pain 
Which bearts are made for knowing ; 

The right to find in loss the surest gain ; 
To reap my joy from sowing 

In bitter tears ; the right with him to keep 

A watch by day and night with those who weep. 


My share! To-day men call it grief and death ; 
I see the joy and life to-morrow ; 
I thank our Father with my every breath 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow ; 
And threugh my tears I call to each, ‘‘ Joint heir 
With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy share |’’ 
H. 








ELIJAH TRANSLATED.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“ and Enoch walked with God : and he was not ; for God took 

him.”—Gen. v , 24. 
HE event here selected for the study of the Sunday- 
school in the regular course is one exceptional 
even among the supernatural events recorded in the 
Bivle. Itisthe only case of the kind. The taking of 
Enoch and the ascension of Christ are analogous, per- 
haps, but the circumstances are different. It is the 
only miraculous event of such apparent importance 
which is attested by only a single witness. Elisha alone 
saw the departure of Elijah; and Elisha must have 
given the account from which our record is taken. It 
is true, indeed, that the subsequent search by the sons 
of the prophets for the body of Elijah confirms Elisha’s 
account of the mysterious disappearance of the elder 
prophet, but this is the only confirmation. Questions 
suggest themselves at once to the student; some easily 
answered, some not. What became of the body of 
Elijah ? Did he carry it with him to the other world ? 
Where is thatother world? What hint does this glimpse 
into it : fford ? Why « chariot and horses of fire? Is 
the semi-materialistic view of heaven, as a place where 
evn animals, transformed, have their place, true, after 
all? Or were the horses and the chariot but a vision, 
or the language only that of poetry ? Without attempt- 
ing to answer these questions, I simply suggest some 
thoughts which may throw light on an event which at 
best is shrouded in that strange mystery that overhangs 
all that concerns the exit from this world and the en- 
trance into another. 

1, If any one doubts or denies the truth of the story, it 
is not worth while to argue with him. The translation 
of Elijah was a sign to Elisha. The sight was vouch- 
saied tohim. He learned its lesson. That is enough. 
If it had not been for Elisha’s persistence Elijah would 


2 From “ Verses,” by H. H. (Roberts Brothers.) 
2 [International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson fer September 6, 1885. — 
2 Kings ii, 1-01. 





apparently have disappeared as quietly and as mysteri- 
ously as he came, and no one would have known what 
became of him. It is not wise to rest the truth of the 
Bible on a single miracle. Christ and the apostles never 
did it. Itis not right to treat as a rejecter of Christian 
truth one whose philosophic tendencies make him 
skeptical respecting such an event as this. The trans- 
lation of Elijah is a flower embroidered on the edge of 
the garment; it is no part of the woof. 

2. Many minds will make many explanations. One 
will have it that fire and whirlwind combined to the 
death of Elijah ; that he truly died; that his body was 
burned by the thunderbolt, and the ashes scattered on 
the wings cf the wind, and his soul alone ascended to 
God who gave it. Another will insist that to Elisha’s 
blinded sight, or in Elisha’s poetic language, the wind 
and the thunder were the chariot and horses, but that 
Elijah was by them swept away from his companion’s 
vision, and in bodily form taken to be with the Lord. 
Another will have it that there was a real chariot and 
fiery horses. Spend little time in debating details where 
every hypothesis is a conjeeture. 

8. There was, however, a real reason for this miracu- 
lous departure of Elijah. It was not a mere unmeaning 
wonder. The doctrine of immortality had got then no 
such lodgment in the public mind as it now possesses. 
It is not explicitly contained in the five books of Moses. 
When the Sadducees, who held only to the divine au- 
thority of these books, rejected the doctrine of immor- 
tality because it was not to be found there, the Pharisees 
admitted the fact, and invented a traditional revelation 
to supply the want in the written one. When Christ 
appealed to the Pentateuch for evidence of immortality, 
he defined the doctrine from it; he did not find it there 
in any explicit declaration. The whole nation had 
gravitated under the influence of Baalism to a material- 
istic philosophy and a sensual religion. There was a 
need that the prophet who was to follow Elijah should 
realize the spiritual work as one real and close at hand. 
Hence to Elisha it was no surprise when afterwards at 
Dothan he saw the horizon full of horses and chariots of 
fire. To him, from the time when he parted from Ell. 
jah, the spiritual world was always a real world, and a 
world not afar off. The times needed a disclosure of 
the verity of the future and spiritual realm. The 
teacher of that age pre-eminently needed it, and to him 
it was given. 

4. However incredible to the unbeliever this account 
may be, it ought not to seem incredible to the Christian. 
He believes that a day is appointed when Christ will 
come to judge the world ; that the dead will rise; that 
**we which are alive and remain shall be caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air ;’ that ‘“‘ we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump.” He believes that his Lord rose from the 
dead and walked the earth in his fleshly body, and that 
when his time was come he underwent that same mys- 
terious change, and was received up into heaven by the 
door that now {s closed, but at the last trump will swing 
wide open to receive the children of God. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


Whatever interpretation of the mystery in its detail 
may be given, or whatever ignorance we may be willing 
humbly to confess concerning an event which cannot be 
fully interpreted, the lessons which it teaches are plain, 
simple, and not difficult, it seems to me, to understand. 

(a) Gop Honors THOSE wHO Honor Him. There is 
a crown of glory and a chariot of fire awaiting every one 
that has fought the good fight. Die as he may, the 
faithful Lazarus is always taken by the angels to Abra- 
ham’s bosom. 

(6) HEAVEN 1s REau. It is not a dream or fantasy. 
It has been seen ; not by many, but by some. There are 
only a few who have gone to the Arctic zone ; but their 
report is accepted by the world. Elisha got a glimpse 
of the heavenly doors. Paul, in a vision, had a glimpse 
of heaven. John saw more, and has brought back his 
report. The land is largely an unknown land ; but it is 
not an unreal land. 

(c) HEAVEN 18 NOT REMOTE. Where is heaven? 
Who can tel]? It is certainly not so far off but that 
Elijah could enter it in a chariot of fire ; and John could 
see something of it in the Isle of Patmos; and Moses 
and Elijah could come from their heavenly companion- 
ship for converse with Christ ; and Elisha could see its 
host on the mountain tops. There is a great gulf fixed 
between heaven and hell, but none between heaven and 
earth. 

There are other lessons suggested by the circum- 
stances attendant upon Elijah’s translation. 

(d) Exvtsan’s EaRTHLY Service. A visitation to the 
schools of the prophets ; a significant indication of the 
value which he attached to the religious educational 
institutions of his land and age. 

(e) Tue PrRaYER OF EtisHa. A prayer to be the heir 
and successor of Elijah. The elder son and heir had a 
double portion of the inheritance. This is El)jah’s re- 
quest. No man dying can leave his son so good an in- 





heritance as a character consecrated to God and imbued 
with the Spirit of God. 

(f) THE PowER OF GooDNESS MAY BE BEQUEATHED ; 
of one man to his successor, of one generation to the 
generation that succeeds it. But the mantle of an Elijah 
can fall only on an Elisha ; the prophetic mantle of the 
departing can fall only on those whose earnestness of 
desire proves them in some sense worthy to receive it. 

(g) THe Natron’s Best ARMAMENT: ‘‘ My father | 
my father! the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.” To Elisha, Elijah was Israel’s chariot and 
horsemen, A great and gaod man is the nation’s best 
armament. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. In what respects do Elijah -and Elisha resemble each 
other, and in what respects are they contrasted with each 
other ? 

2. What lesson will you learn from Elisha’s steadfast al- 
legiance to Elijah ? 

3. Contrast the language of verse 5 with that of Matthew 
xxiii, 10. In what sense and under what circumstances is 
it right to call any man master ? 

4. Who in the Old Testament had an experience in death 
in any respect analogous to that of Elijah’ 

5. What teaching of Paul in 1 Cor., xv., is a historic 
illustration of the translation of Elijah ? 

6. What light, if any, does this incident throw on the 
question respecting the resurrection of the body ? 

7. Sum up the career of Elijah, and tabulate the moral 
and spiritual lessons to be derived from it. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HOW ELIJAH WENT HOME. 


By Emrty HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


OTHER. Elijah, the prophet, had grown to be an 

old man, and he had had a very hard life. In 

the very best times he had no house to live in, and often 
he had been obliged to hide away for his life, to take 
long, wearisome journeys, to carry disagreeable mes- 
sages to the wicked king, and stand up bravely be- 
fore his anger and hatied. He had prayed and fasted and 
wept and pleaded with the people, and it is no wonder 
that for once in his life he became quite discouraged and 


‘worn out, and begged the Lord to let him come home. 


JENNIE. That was when he fled away into the wilder, 
ness from Queen Jezebel. Do you think he knew then 
how God was going to take him home ? 

MorueER. Perbaps he did; or perhaps that was the 
very time when God told him that, instead of dying as 
other men died, and leaving his empty body on earth 
while he himself went to heaven, his body was to be 
changed by the touch of the Lord into a glorious, im- 
mortal body, such as he could live in in heaven, and he 
was to be caught away at once from earth to the pres- 
ence of his Lord. Only one man had ever gone home 
in that way. Who was that, Mary ? 

Mary. Enoch ; and he lived before the flood ; but I 
suppose Elijah knew about him. The golden text says: 
‘*And Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for 
God took him.” 

MorseRr. Did any one else know that Elijah was to 
be taken away ti‘ heaven ? 

Henry. Elisha knew it; he was the young man 
whom Elijah had taken to be his son and servant, and 
he was going to b. the prophet after his master was 
gone. 

Moruer. Now we 1 west think of these two men start- 
ing on their journey tog ether, both of them knowing it 
was the very last time, a ‘d that somewhere and some- 
how, as they went on, E.ijah was to be caught away. 
They were at Gilgal, and t. e Lord whispered to Elijah, 
“Go to Bethel.” He said. o Elisha: ‘‘ Tarry here, I 
pray thee, for the Lord hath s ‘nt me to Bethel.” What 
did Elisha say ? 

Mary. He said: **. ...' »ot leave thee.” 
Elijah want him to stay ? 

MorueRr. Perhaps he really thought it was best, and 
perhaps he only wanted to see how much in earnest 
Elisha was. At last they went on together to Bethel, 
and then the Lord said, ‘‘ Go to Jericho ;” and at Jericho 
he said, ‘Go to Jordan.” At each place Elijah said to 
Elisha, ‘‘Tarry here, I pray thee ;” and Elisha said, “1 
will not leave thee.” Whocame out to meet them at 
Bethel and at Jericho ? 

James. The young men from the school of the 
prophets. It seems as if they did not dare to speak to 
Elijab. I can imagine the old prophet striding along 
wrapped in his coarse mantel, while the young men 
whispered to Elisha, *‘ Do you know the Lord will take 
your master away to-day ?” And Elisha would nod his 
head, and say, “‘ Yes, I know it; hold ye your peace.” 

JENNIE. Some of them were determined that they, tov, 
should see, and they followed far off, and saw the two 
come down to the river Jordan. They saw Elijah take 
his mantle and smite the waters, and they saw the waters 
divide and let the two men go over the river on dry 
ground, 4 

MorHeER. On the other side of the river the two 
walked on alone. They knew that at any minute the 


Why did 
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Lord might come for his servant, and so the old man 
bade Elisha choose what he wanted most, as the very 
last thing Elijah could do for him. Elisha did not have 
to stop and think. He asked that a double portion of 
Elijah’s spirit might rest upon him. He wanted to be 
bold and courageous and faithful, and to have a double 
portion of that divine power which God had given to 
Elijah. Could Elijah give him this ? 

Henry. I should think not; nobody but God could 
give it. 

Morner. That was why Elijah said he had asked a 
hard thing. But God could give it ; and so he said that 
if God let him see when Elijah was taken away, it 
would bea sign that he should have this power. Did 
he see Elijah when he was taken ? 

JENNIE. Yes. As they went on, and talked, there 
appeared a chariot of fire and horses of fire, and parted 
them asunder, and Elijah was caught up into heaven, 
and he saw him no more. 

Mary. Why did he rend his clothes ? 

JAMES. That was the way people in that country 
always showed grief. Of course he was sorry to lose 
his master and friend, even if he did go to heaven in 
such a splendid way. 

MortuHER. Did he wait to see 1f he would come back 
again ? 

Henry. No, he knew better than to wait; he took 
up Elijah’s mantle, that had fallen from him, and went 
back to the river, and smote the water just as Elijah 
had done. 

Mary. He called upon God to divide the water ; he 
said, ‘‘ Where is the Lord God of Elijah ?” 

MoTHer. He believed that the spirit of power which 
he had asked for would really be given to him; and so 
it was, for the waters parted, and he came bak by the 
same pathway through the river. The sons of the 
prophets were still watching, and when they saw him 
come back through the parted waters, they, too, knew 
that God’s spirit of power was given to Elisha, and they 
came and bowed down before him to acknowledge him 
as their new master and teacher. 

James. Do you think it was because Enoch and Eli- 
jah were better than any one else that God took them to 
heaven in this way ? 

Morner. I don’t see why we should think so. Paul 
says Elij:h wasa man of like passions with ourselves. 
Every child of God goes to heaven just as much alive 
as Elijah did. The body is not you ; you live in it, and 
you keep on living without it; all the difference is that 
Elijah’s body, that could not live without him, was 
changed at once into a spiritual body that he could use 
in heaven. God could do this for every one, instead of 
taking us out of the body and leaving it to die, but this 
is not his usual way, and his way is sure to be the best. 








THH RESERVED POWER OF GOD. 


By CuHar.es 8. Rosrnson, D.D. 

“He had horns coming out of his hand: and there was the 
hiding of his power.”’—Habakkuk iii., 4. 

HORN is the ancient symbol of strength. When 

here brought into use, the impression is for a 
moment gained that the divine attribute of omnipotence 
is to be put under process of exhibition. But just at 
that point the inspired poet withdraws from the effort, 
and signifies he only desires to intimate what he does 
not aspire to reach. He thus describes almightiness 
most impressivély, by declining to describe it at all. 
He does not say, a8 we are expecting, ‘‘ He had horns 
coming out of his hand, and there was his power ;” but 
he says, ‘‘There was the hiding of his power.” Just 
as if some master-painter had limned upon his canvas 
the recognized and sinewy form of Samson, as the one 
type of giant violence and force; and, while you were 
waiting curiously to discover the bold features of his 
countenance, and measure somewhat the muscles of the 
arm which upheld the brazen gates of Gaza, the cun- 
ning artist had surprised you by picturing the Hebrew 
champion with his face averted, and his arm hidden 
behind the burly bulk of his frame. So the prophet 
here presents omnipotence. By aningenuity of rhetoric 
he offers, concerning this truly indescribable attribute, 
a hint far more suggestive than any plain worils could 
furnish. 

Our theme of thought this morning is just this, thus 
dimly indicated—the reserved power of God. Power 
he has in display, but the power he possesses undis- 
played is far greater. In the hand we gaze upon there is 
might in exercise ; this no one of us has intended to for- 
get; we all recognize and admire the almightiness of 
God ; but while we are looking, we suddenly catch a 
glimpse of the horns that come out of the hand ; and 
there is the hiding of his might inreserve. To illustrate 
this possession, and infer some practical good from the 
discovery of it, is my present aim. 

1. And to show you in the outset how perfectly unam- 
bitious and unlabored is meant to be the tranquil 
development of this theme, let me ask you, in the first 
place, to enter the field of nature around us for a brief 
examination of whatisfamiliar. Something, I fee) sure, 





we shall find that we know ; more, itis possible, we shall 
find which is not so much seen as it is suggested. 

The truth is, our knowledge of either what God can 
do or of what he does do is relative. More experience, 
wider range of educated acquaintance, always shows 
us that we have a great deal more yet to learn. A 
stranger in the Indies is startled one morning by the 
shaking of an earthquake. It is a mere jar of the 
planet, and is going to do no harm ; but he imagines it 
one of the severest convulsions that ever rocked the 
universe. But some bronzed old planter there will 
smile at his trepidation, telling the story of that former 
occasion when, amid the throes of writhiny nature, the 
trembling of the hills, the crash of dwellings, the wide 
surges of the unseen waves of subterranean fire, it 
would have been well to grow alarmed for one’s self, 
and awe-struck at the resistless danger. So we all are 
accustomed to pass on up through the line of a personal 
and historic experience, finding always a degree beyond 
a degree, something to reach that was not expected. 
Hence it would be difficult tosay whereabouts our sense 
of power ought to end, or our conjecture of the hiding 
of power ought to begin. An infinite suggestiveness 
seems to pervade the universe. Might hints at more 
might, and advances toward all-might ; potency proves 
omnipotence. For we say to ourselves, if God can do 
all this which we see in the rushing of the torrents, the 
sweep of the hurricane, the upheaving of the ocean, and 
the swinging of the stars, what is there he cannot do? 
Could not he, who crushes a ship so resistlessly between 
icebergs, crush a world just as well? Could not he, 
who uproots the tree so suddenly with his lightning in 
the summer storm, shiver a universe as swiftly with 
only the bright glancing of hiseye? Toachild there 
is in these sublime effects merely the evidence and the 
exhibition of a power before which he trembles. But 
to the mature man there is in them the hiding of power 
before the mystery of which he trembles much more. 
‘*Lo, these are but parts of his ways; there is only a 
whisper heard of him ; the thunder of his power who 
can understand ?” If the hand be so admirable to a 
thoughtful beholder, what shall we say concerning the 
horns within the hand, that show a reserve, the limit of 
which is not known ? 

2. Rising a little higher in our thought, we find, in 
the second place, new illustrations of the theme in the 
wide economics of divine providence which our God is 
continually managing. 

All history now lies open before us. See how quickly 
and quietly the Almighty controls the generations of 
men! How easily, in that far beginning, he scattered 
the race to people the world with men and heasts! We 
talk about the strength of human governments abroad 
over the continents and along the ages; think how 
many of potent kings he has swept away with the 
breath of his nostril! Just try to recall how vast a 
number of princes have occupied any given territory 
since the crucifixion of Christ. Nowhere is there 
found so plain and full a record of the reserved power 
God holds as has been written on the ruins of the dying 
dynasties he has overthrown. Now, the one thing to no- 
tice in this particular is the strange fact that, in the 
accomplishment of such vast and revolutionary designs, 
the mighty God has not seen fit to employ ordinary 
means at all. 

The convulsions of empire by which the earth’s his- 
tory grows clear have always been brought about in 
some novel, some singular and unprecedented, way, 
that gave a surprise when it arrived. For example, a 
grain of sand is drifted into the eye of an elephant in 
the lead of a cohort of soldiers ; this starts a panic; the 
army is defeated; the kingdom is overthrown, So, 
again, only the east wind drives down suddenly upon 
the English sea ; an armada is scattered ; a savage expe- 
dition against Protestantism is thwarted; a free sov- 
ereignty is released from menace, and the Reformation 
is confirmed. 

This is the rule: God does great things, not by his 
power only, as we see it in exercise, but more yet by his 
power in reserve. Evidently he is moving men and 
things always by resistless energy; but his methods 
have oftentimes been obscure. He has had his will; 
‘‘ but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty ; and Lase things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to naught things that are : that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” Hence, so far from be- 
lieving Jehovah has exhausted his whole resources in 
these stupendous arrangements of the nations which he 
has managed, we are only the more forcibly impressed 
by the conclusion that greater power was hidden thun 
was disclosed. Every now and then some new discovery 
comes out to view ; showing that what amazed us so 
much was no unexpected thing to him. To-day it may 
be a fresh island, on the formation of which the coral 
insects have silently been toiling for unnoticed ages. 
To-morrow it may be a new sea, in which tribes of 
strange inhabitants have been maturing for fitful years. 





One season, the coal beds are opened, where the far- 
casting foresight of God, unwatched and unsuspected, 
had laid down supplies of solid fuel myriads of genera- 
tions before even one man had been born. Another 
season we discover fresh natural agencies going forth to 
supplement human industry, the most subtle elements 
of the air obediently bearing errands of ingenuity and 
need. More and more we are becoming convinced that 
there is no limit to these inventions and discoveries. 
Each successive disclosure of God’s unique and surpris- 
ing methods of working is only a sign that there is no 
end to the wisdom he has in employ. The moment we 
see where his hand is uplifted we look instinctively to 
learn what the horn in the hand is going to do; for 
there is the hiding of his power. 

We need go no further in mere illustration. It is suf- 
ficiently clear that there is an infinite measure of power 
in the hand of God reserved for every exigency which 
may call it forth. A few inferences from this fact will 
make the whole subject now our own. 

1. First of all, you see here, of course, the feeble iess 
and inadequacy of many of our ordinary conceptions of 
our Maker. We meditate often on omnipotence ; for it 
is perhaps the most striking in its manifestations of all 
the attributes of the Divine Being. We are wont to 
tremble in the storm ; we hush our voices at the roar of 
the sea; we are appalled by the hurricane ; we feel new 
alarm at each coming of pestilence ;"and we say, confus- 
edly, Only God is great! But when we pass beyond the 
reach of sight, and suffei our minds to be touched by 
hints and suggestions alone, how is it possible for us to 
force ourselves up to that more exalted realization of 
him which is based upon the unseen and unknown ? If 
the notion of finite power be so subduing to human 
thought, what shall we venture to say concerning power 
which is infinite ? Still, this is only one, and the plain- 
est, of the divine attributes. Omnipotence, with all its 
includings of power in exercise and power in reserve, 
with all its surroundings and implications, with all its 
stupendous inferences and possibilities, is only one ele- 
ment in th» conception we are to have of our Maker. 
He has wisdom as well as power ; and he has, of course, 
reserved wisdom as absolutely as he has reserved power. 
He has goodness, likewise, and so he must have reserved 
goodness also. God has reserved holiness, which we 
could not even comprehend now. So he has justice in 
exercise and justice in reserve. Each one of his attri- 
butes, in like manner, doubles on our imagination. Be- 
yond all we learn of it, an infinity of manifestation which 
none of our minds can wholly grasp stretches away out 
of sight. And just this offers us a hint as to the occu. 
pations of heaven. There will be much yet to learn of 
Jehovah’s excellence forever when we stand in his re- 
vealed presence. 

When, therefore, we have been straining our feeble 
faculties to their utmost tension, rising to the fullest 
stretch of our imaginations just to attain the one idea 
of almightiness, then comes a humiliating remembrance 
that we have only touched one single point in his per- 
fections; all the rest remain unexhausted and un- 
touched. 

‘“*Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou 
finc out the Almighty unto perfection ? It isas high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what 
canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.” 

The most we can hope to do is to hide in the cleft of 
the rock, as did Moses, and then feel we have discov- 
ered no more than the skirt of the train of the divine 
gloiy while Jehovah passed swiftly by. 

2. Hence, in the second place, you can mark here the 
comfort and the confirmation of every true bellever in 
his time of need. The essential notion of power is not 
an altogether welcome or agreeable one to the human 
soul ; that is, power outside of itself, and not subject to 
its own control. The child is afraid of a panoplied sol- 
dier close by, even before it has any reason to appre- 
hend danger. A passing train upon a track, the prodig- 
ious stroke of an engine-beam, the sharp plunge of a 
pile-driver, chills even a self-possessed bystander into 
discomfort. But let that power be understood to be 
controlled by sagacity, and to be marshaled in our own 
interest, and it becomes all the more welcome in propor- 
tion to its resistless force. Its very strength renders it 
valuable to us. 

Hence, omnipotence is a most acceptable attribute in 
the estimation of any established child of God. The 
more resources gathered into the protection his Father 
throws over him, the safer his heart knows itself to be. 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?” So he 
rests in perfect tranquillity. ‘‘ The name of the Lord is 
a strong tower ; the righteous runnethjinto it and is safe.” 
Each believer lives in the conscious conviction that, if 
at any time he should be too much overcome, there wil] 
be a sudden revealing of help from the unexhausted 
stores of God’s love. It has always arrested the wonder 
of the world to see this confidence. A daring faith 
moves steadily forward into uttermost peril. You can 
find sometimes a Christian standing out alone and aloof 
from other men. Vilification is trying to wound him; 
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detraction is seeking to bring him down. Human as- 
sistance forsakes his cause. His arms hang weary at 
his side, and yet he will not yield. The gibing com- 
munity maligns and misrepresents him. The devil plies 
him with impudent temptation. You think he cannot 
bear these onsets. You imagine you see signs of his 
wavering now. You begin to whisper, He is at his 
wits’ end already ; he will break before long! Not so; 
he will hold his own. Why? how? you ask ; no con 
ceivable power can reach him! Well, perhaps so; but 
inconceivable power can reach him. Unseen help will 
be disclosed when he needsit. If the hand of God falls, 
there are horns coming out of the hand. Watch a mo 
ment longer and you will see that mountain, which now 
appears so bleak and bare, full of horses and chariots of 
fire. And in due time that weak man will be found 
charging on his foes in all the majesty of success, with 
the high legions of God’s host for his defense! For 
they that be for him are more than they that be against 
him. All power in heaven and on earth shall be brought 
into the stubborn conflict before one of God's children 
shall die. 

Let this thought sink deep into the funermost heart of 
every distressed Christian. You fear trial coming ; you 
apprehend it may be too severe for you. Cease all that 
needless alarm. Moses will divide the Red Sea ; Joshua 
will pile up the Jordan in walls; Elijah will wield fire 
from heaven; Paul will take the ship toland. If the 
well-known hand of God cannot do this, the unknown 
horns in the hand will doit. If power fails, the hiding 
of power will supplement it. For God is on the sile of 
his people ; he is sure to open his stores of deliverance 
when the stress arrives. Only remember one thing— 
Ask, and ye shall receive. You will find yourself 
reaching the horns that come out of the hand, only 
when you are atthe moment sure you are clinging to 
the horns of the altar. 

3. And, finally, you see here the utter fruitlessness 
and folly of any rebellious sinner’s further contending 
with God. Let those who are boldly impenitent still 


remember that such a contest is between forces not at. 


all equally matched. Itis nota confronting of power 
with power ; but simply of a will with limitless force 
with a will it keeps in being while it opposes its foolish 
violence. It is like a giant’s fighting » pygmy who 
stands up in his hand ; he has only to drop him to end 
the derision. Oh! my friend, you will certainly go 
down soon! No hand ever lifted here against God's 
hand has been known to prosper. He proffers amnesty : 
**See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. For if they 
escaped n‘ t who refused him that spake on earth, much 
more shall not we escape, if we turn away from him 
that speaketh from heaven : whose voice then shook 
the earth : but now he hath promised, saying, Yet cence 
more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.” 

Oh ! a truce to this old wild warfare with the omnipo- 
tent God! Cease, 0 man, whose breath is in his nos- 
trils! This power in exercise seems appalling enough ; 
but what will be the energy of the omnipotence yet held 
in reserve? Belshazzar saw on the walls of his palace 
cnly “‘ the part of the hand which wrote.” But it made 
his knees tremble. What must have been the Arm and 
the Form behind it! 








‘““A DESERTED VILLAGE.” - 


FRICA, each year, arouses more and more atten. 
tion—attention not confined to church and 
mission circles. It has not yet become the field for 
romance, but stranger and more pathctic scenes than 
ever found a place in the pages of a romance are brought 
to light in this strange Jand. Professor Henry Drum- 
mond, of Glasgow, Scotland, in an article to the 
** Pulpit Treasury” f-r August gives a description of a 
* deserted village” that appeals to the imagination and 
sympathies : 

*“*] shall never forget the Saturday afternoon when I 
ran into the little harbor of Livingstonia. I saw alovely 
white beach rising above the waters of the lake. Upon 
it were planted six or seven beautiful little cottages, trim 
and clean ; behind all there rose a vast range of granite 
mountains. I landed upon the strand, walked up to the 
largest house, and wentin. There was no white man 
about. I looked around the place, found the furniture 
all there, the dishes in the cupboard, and the medicine 
chest in its place; but there was no inhabitant. That 
was the pastoral residence of Livingstonia. I went to 
the next house; it was a blacksmith’s shop. There 
were the forge, the anvil, the bellows ; but there was no 
blacksmith. The next house‘ was the schoolroom. 
There were the benches and the blackboard ; but there 
were no children, and there was no teacher. I went to 
house after house. They were all spotlessly clean ; the 
doors were all open ; but there was no human life there. 
I crossed a little valley, and there, under the granite 
mountains, I found five graves. These were the last 
resting-places of the missionaries of Livingstonia. ‘ The 
pestilence that walketh in darkness’ had claimed its 
first sacrifices from our Free Church Mission. Now 
that station has had to be given up. 





“I stayed some duys in the empty manse. I saw the 
poor natives walking about as sheep without a shepherd. 
I must confess it was with fcelings of shame, and much 
doubt as to what was one’s duty, that 1 satled away from 
that plague stricken bay on the shores of Lake Nyassa. 
If any one feels it to be his duty to go there, he can walk 
into that empty manse, he can take up the work that bas 
ceased in that empty schoolroom ; he can go into that 
blacksmith’s shop and teach the natives the handicraft. 
There {s the village, and there is the open door for any 
one. I doubt not the Free Church of Scotland would be 
rejoiced to hear of any one who will volunteer to go and 
pick up the dropped threads of that work. 

‘‘The missionaries went a couple of hundred miles 
further up to find another Livingtonia. They have 
succeeded in planting a station a little more healthy. 
The latest letters tell that a little school has been started, 
and a little church erected, where every Sunday 200 to 
300 naked natives listen to the preaching of the Gospel 
in their own language. There, three or four men are at 
work. Itis only a beginning. We must not think our 
missfonaries have done much for that great region. As 
yet there are only these few men at one spot upon the 
whole of the western side of that enormous lake, 350 
miles in length. 

‘‘Before I stop I want to give a traveler's testimony 
to the spiritual work that is belong done by these mlssfons. 
It is almost too soon to look for much result ; I scarcely 
looked for any. But I will tell yon what I found. 
After I went to the new Livingstonia station, whither 
the misslonarles proceeded when they were driven from 
the first by the pestilence, I said to the mlssfonary, Dr. 
Laws, I would like if he would give me one of his best 
natives. I was going for a long and lonely tour on the 
plateau between Lakes Nyassa and ‘Tanganyika, and 
I wanted a reliable man. There was no such person to 
be found outside of the mission stations. Dr. Laws had 
some seven young natives who had been baptized, and he 
said, ‘ You see, we are just struggling to get a foothold 
in this great country, and I can hardly spare one of my 
men. But I will give you the worstand one of the least 
of my youths, and you can see what missionary work in 
Africa has done. He gave me about the most common- 
place-looking native I hava everseen. He could neither 
read nor write, nor speak a word of English. Dr. Laws 
said, ‘ You can trust him.’ So he was put at the head 
of my litile army, and away we started over the great 
Tanganyika plateau. 

‘“‘IT remember the first night we pitched our tents, 
some dozen or fifteen miles from the shore of Lake 
Nyassa. The sun had gone down, and I had turned in 
for the night, when I was startled by hearing a peculiar 
sound at some little distance. It was lovely moonlight. 
As I drew the curtain of my tent and looked out, I saw 
a little group on bended knees, and in the center of it 
was James, my young native convert, holding family 
worship. Every night on our march, no matter how far 
we ha gone, no matter how tired we were, James 
gathered the little company who could understand his 
language, and poured out his heartin prayer toGod. I 
have heard many prayers that have moved me, but I 
have never heard anything more touching than the 
prayers of James. He never closed without praying for 
the whole known world, as it was known to his simple 
heart. It consisted of five places. He asked God to 
bless Blantyre, Livingstonia, Bandawe, Tanganyika, 
and his native village. I have no time to tell you more 
about James, but I will say this of him, simply as a 
traveler—we know that travelers have said unkind and 
unjust things about missionaries: during all the time 
we wandered together through those forests, although 
he had control of everything that I had, although hs 
could have taken many things, day by day, without 
my knowing it, I never knew him even to take a bead 
belonging to me. I never found him out in one single 
thing that I could have called a mistake, much less a 
sin. 

*‘ All these things I have told you are simply begin- 
nings. But we can go away believing that one day we 
shall hear of greater things; and as each year comes 
round we shall hear of still greater things.” 





SPOKEN AND UNSPOKEN WORDS. 


OW often in the moments of deepest distress will 
the remembrance of an almost forgotten hymn, 
a line of poetry, or the echo of achord of music bring 
comfort and courage to the tired, worn-out heart and 
brain! But how frequently, in the hour of highest exai- 
tation and enjoyment, will the thought of a lost oppor- 
tunity to do good, a harsh word, a neglected act of 
remembrance or kindness, drop us to the depths of 
humiliation ! We meant to make use of every opportu- 
nity to speak to that stranger in the church or 
circle, write that letter of condolence or encouragement, 
but did not act at the time, and time can never be re- 
covered, regained. 
Let us remember that, 
‘** Touched by a loving band, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.’’ 








A writer in the ‘‘ Quiver” says: ‘‘ There are so many 
ways of rendering life tuneful, so many opportunities 
that go by, lost. ‘Igo regularly to that place of wor- 
ship,’ said a workingman. ‘ When I chanced in, they 
gave me a friendly word and shake of the hand, and now 
I've settled down and feel at home.’ The kind grasp 
and greeting cost little to the giver, but who knows 
where their influence may end? ‘I wlll speak to her 
next time,’ thought a lady, shyly, as a stranger of whom 
she had some slight knowledge—a traveler from a far 
land—stood near her at the close of the communion 
service. ‘ Next time’ the stranger was in the Father’s 
House, and the friendly words unspoken must be mute 
till eternity. ‘As we have opportunity,’ let us tread in 
His steps who went about doing good ; whether the only 
service we can render be a look or tone of cordiality to a 
fellow-worshiper, a letter or visit to the sick, or comfort 
and peace brought to a fretful child, perchar:ce one of 
our own household.” 








IN EGYPT. 


ISS WHATELY, who for years devoted her 

time and energies to work in Cairo, in the sea- 
son of intense heat used to take a small boat and sail 
up the Nile, stopping at the villages, where she always 
gathered a number about her. She speaks of the per- 
sonal habits of the country women as being far from 
cleanly. They do not bathe or comb their hair for days 
ata time, and itis most difficult to alter their ideas or 
standards of cleanliness. 

The true happiness of an Egyptian woman's life be- 
gins only with the birth of her first child. ‘‘I never 
knew what family love meant,” said a young mother to 
Miss Whately, ‘‘ till my little boy was born, because I 
never had any one that belonged to me.” 

The arrival of a new baby—and specially of a first 
baby—is always made a great deal of in Egypt, and the 
friends and neighbors all crowd to the house to congrat- 
ulate the mother and grandmother. 

After the first greetings have been exchanged, the 
visitors are naturally anxious to see the baby, and the 
little bundle is brought forward to be looked at; but 
whether the baby be pretty or ugly, no one dares to 
say a word of admiration, or to notice ‘‘ how like he 
is to his mother, because a word of praise would bring 
bad luck.” On the contrary, one says, ‘‘ An ugly lit- 
tle thing !” ‘‘ He is very brown!” puts in a second ; 
while another adds, ‘* He is not in the least nice !” And 
this, Miss Whately adds, is often true enough, because, 
unfortunately, the Mohammedan women have an idea 
that it is unlucky to wash a child before it isa year 
oid, and therefore it is very generally allowed to go 
dirty ! 

Miss Whately once met a little girl with the awkward- 
sounding name of Um el Kheyr, that is, ‘‘ Mother of 
Goodness.” Egyptian girls usually have very pretty, 
soft names, and Miss Whately was saying something 
about this to the child’s mother, when the poor woman 
said: ‘‘I knowit is ugly, but I want hertolive.” ‘‘ How 
will an ugly name make her live ?” asked Miss Whately. 
‘‘ Why, you sce,” answered the mother, sadly, ‘‘I had 
two sweet girls before her, and called them Fatmeh and 
Zanuba, and they both died, so I called this one by the 
name of Mother of Goodness, so that God perhaps will 
spare her.” The tears came into Miss Whetely’s eyes 
as she heard this sorrowful story, and she tried to show 
the poor mother that it was not a name God cared for, 
and that if he should take this little one also, it would 
be out of love, not anger, and because he knew it to be 
best for the child. 

Egyptian women, whethr they believe in anything 
else or not, all of them believe most heartily in the power 
of ‘‘the evil eye;’ and they are s tied and bound by 
the chain ~f this cruel superstition that even those who 
have been taught to know better are very long before 
they are able to free themselves from it. They often 
use charms to defend themselves against the power of 
‘tne eye,” but Miss Whately says she bas never known 
any of them pray to be delivered from it. 

Sometimes Miss Whately metts with cheering proofs 
that the teachings of the mission school reach the hearts 
of some who are outside the school. It happened one 
day that she went to visit a poor, sick Coptic woman, 
the mother of one of her scholars. 

After a time, Miss Whately offered to read to her, 
and learned with pleasure that her daughter Martha 
read the Bible to her every day. Miss Whately pro- 
pored that Martha should be the reader, and the girl 
read a chapter nicely and distinctly, stopping now and 
then to repeat some of the simple explanations she had 
been taught at the school. Soon after this, the mother 
was taken away for change of alr; it did her no good, 
and she died two months after her returnto Cairo. Miss 
Whately never saw her again, but she heard from Mar- 
tha that the close of her life had been a very happy and 
peaceful one. ‘I used to read the Gospel to her con- 
stantly,” she said, ‘‘ and she loved to hear it. We were 
all with her when she died, and she was quite peaceful 
and glad to go to be with the Lord.” 
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AN EVENING WITH ARCHIBALD FORBES.’ 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, as our readers know, won his 
spurs as & war correspondent in the Franco-Prussian 
war, Since those days he has been a correspondent and 
traveler in four continents-—with Skobeleff in the Russo- 
Turkish campaign, in Zululand with the Prince Im. 
perlal, through America as an observer and keen com- 
mentator on our social and political character, and in 
Australia on a similar mission. His concise, nervous 
style, his extraordinary powers of observation, and no 
less extraordinary skill in grouping the results into 
brilliant and vivid word-pictures, have made Mr. Forbes 
one of the brightest and freshest of writers on certain 
classes of topics. Several of his best papers, including 
two or three new ones, have been collected in book form, 
and a few extracts will make a pleasant evening’s reading. 


HOW HE BECAME A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 

That great newspaper, the ‘‘ Daily News,” had ac- 
cepted an offer of a letter describing the disposition 
of German troops about Paris, {n regard to which Mr. 
Forbes had special information. The article was to be 
three columns. Mr. Forbes found that ‘the canvas 
would not hold half the picture. I did not like to spoil 
it by cramping it.” He called, accordingly, at the office 
to obtain leave to fill another column. 

“Mr. Robinson had gone. Was, then, the editor 
there? The editor was absent, holiday-making, but I 
could see the acting editor. The acting editor was 
reading a proof. I thought him a trifle gruff for the 
moment, but long since I have grown to know how 
little of gruffoess there js in the sweet and genial nature 
of Edward Pigott. I explained my dilemma to him— 
briefly, because he gave me the idea of being impatient. 

“*Ts this your stuff ?’ he trenchantly asked, laying 
his finger on the slip of proof before him. 

“I glanced at it and said it was my stuff. 

‘«« Well, then,’ said he, ‘ we'll take as much of this 
kind of stuff as you care to write.’ And this remark 
terminated the interview. Laconic as was his utter- 
ance, it went straight to my heart ; I did not care that 
he should be a syllable more diffuse. I went to my 
chambers and reeled off three more columns with a 
lighter heart than I had known since before Mr. Grant's 
letter came to me at Meaux. This done, [ returned to 
the office to read the proofs. 

‘* Pigott was there, and not so busy as he had been 
in the forenoon. He expressed a wish for further con- 
tributions, and, that these might be talked over at leisure, 
he gave me an invitation to breakfast with him next 
morning. I walked on air up to South Bank, for I had 
read my six columns, and not only did I think them 
good work, but I realized that they meant thirty guineas 
—far and away the best day’s work I had ever done. 

“Tt was arranged between Pigott and me that my 
next contribution should concern itself with the narra- 
tive of what I knew about that lurid episode of the 
battle of Sedan that occurred in the village of Bizeilles. 
Other topics had been adumbrated, and I rejoiced to 
think that I had found acrutch to supplement the some- 
what feeble and precarious staff of the ‘ London Scots- 
man.’ I looked in at the office to bespeak the same 
arrangement in regard to sending round for copy as had 
been in force the previous day. [ was shown up to Mr. 
Robinson. 

“* You’ve come for your check, I suppose,’ said he, 
as it seemed to me a little shortly. 

** *No,’ I explained. ‘I have arranged with the acting 
editor to furnish some further contributions, and by his 
directions I have called to ask you to have a boy call 
round for copy in the same way as yesterday.’ 

“*T think not,’ said Robinson, with what struck me 
as an intentionally aggravating drawl. ‘I don’t think 
we will trouble you to write these coniribubtions you 
speak of. I will explain the matter to Mr. Pigott.’ 

“‘T don’t quite know what I did say; I know I lost 
my temper vehemently, and I believe I used strong lan- 
guage. I think I sald something about having believed 
in editorfal omn{poter.ce, and my inability to understand 
this business of one man blowing hot and another blow- 
ing cold. Anyway, I was not golng to stand being 
made a fool of in this off-hand easy style ; and I'd take 
good care I didn’t darken the doors of the ‘ Daily News’ 
any more. And with that, the perfervidum ingenium of 
my northern nationality being all ablaze, 1 removed 
myself abruptly from the presence, and swore my way 
downstairs into the street. 

‘** Here, come back!’ Robinson had shouted after 
me. ‘I want to speak to you!’ 

‘T fear that if he bad acted on the strict letter of the 
brief retort I threw over my shoulder he would have 
have had no occasion to give any subsequent orders to 
his coal merchant. 

“Twas striding up Bouverle Street, fiercely fuming 
behind my beard, when I felt a hand on my shoulder, 
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and simultancously [ heard a voice—‘ Don’t be a fool ! 
I was go'ng to say that want you to start for Metz to- 
night |’ 

“‘T turned and stared at Robinson—for it was he who 
had spoken-—in the blankest amazement. Then he had 
meant no insult after all, but something, indeed, of quite 
a contrary tener. And here was the real chance come 
at last, then, with all the prestige of a great paper— 
whose war correspondence was slread; the talk of the 
town—at the back of the offer; all the scope for making 
a name, if indeed the power to do anything in this direc 
tion did abide within me. It was a wonderful chance ; 
but again, what a risk !” 

SKOBELEFF AT PLEVNA. 

‘* With his finger, so to speak, on every throb of the 
pulse of the battle, Skobeleff discerned that his first line 
was wavering an hesitating under the stress of the 
Turkish rifle fire. On the instant he hurled forward a 
fresh regiment to invigorate it, and watched attentively 
the effect. This added force carried the mass farther 
forward with its momentum and its dash, but the Turk. 
ish redoubt tlamed and smoked, and poured forth such 
a torrent of bullets that the Russian line was again stag- 
gered. Skobeleff stood up unharmed in this shower of 
balls as if he bore a charmed life. All his escort were 
killed or wourded, and the Kirghis lad sat there mop- 
ping the blood from a bullet-wound in the shoulder. 
As he watched the line sway and heave in its hesitation, 
he flung forward to its support his fourth and last regt- 
ment. Again this new and fresh wave carried farther 
forward with its momentum the earller waves, whose 
force had been all but spent, until the now ragged and 
disordered line all but reached the Np of the glacis. 
But there it swithered. On the panting soldiers poured 
steadily that deadly shower of Turkish bullets, men 
were falling in hundreds, and the issue swayed to and 
froin the balance. It was a time when the hearts of 
the onlookers stood still, and the current of blood seemed 
to cease to flow in the veins. There was not a moment 
to be lost, if fatlure was not to be the issue of the attack. 

‘‘ Skobeleff had now in reserve but two battalions of 
riflemen, but they were picked men, the best soldiers in 
his command. He closed his glass, he swung himself 
into the saddle, his sword flashed from the scabbard, his 
voice rang out loud, clear, and calm, as he galloped out 
to the front of the deployed riflemen, and bade his 
‘brothers’ to follow him. As he rode on he gathered 
up and rallied the stragglers ; he reached the wavering, 
fluctuating mass swaying there in the hell-fire, and sent 
thrilling and tlngling through it the sublime inspiration 
of his own high courage. He caught up, as it were, the 
whole mass, and carried it bodily forward with a rush 
and acheer. The whole redoubt was a pandemonium 
of flame and smoke, from out of which rose screams, 
shouts, cries of agony and defiance, along with the 
deep-mouthed bellowing of the cannon, and the steady, 
awful, ruthless crash of the deadly rifle-fire. Skobe- 
leff's sword was cut in two in the middle, as he waved 
it above his head. Then, a moment later, just as he 
was gathering his horse together for the leap across the 
ditch, horse and man rolled toyether on the ground; 
the horse shot and done with, the man alive and un 
harmed. Skobeleff sprang nimbly to his feet with a 
shout ; the men he led responded ; then, with a sharp, 
savage yell, the whole mass of men streamed after the 
white coated leader across the ditch, up the face, over 
the parapet, and swept down into the redoubt like a 
whirlwind. There ensued a few fierce moments of 
desperate hand-to haud fighting; then numbers and the 
bayonet had done their work, and a hoarse shout told 
that Skobeleff had captured the Krishine redoubt, and 
that at last one of the most important defenses of Plevna 
was in the hands of the Russians. 

‘But at what a sacrifice! In that short rush of a few 
hundred yards 3,000 men had gone down—one-fourth 
of Skobeleff’s whole force; and the slope, the glacls, 
the ditch, and the scarp were strewn thick with the 
fallen. He was not responsible for the assault ; he was 
ordered to take the redoubt, and he was the man to obey 
orders when they enjoined fighting.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN BISHOP. 


“As for Australian bishops, no doubt they wear on 
occasion lawn sleeves and purple aprons, if such be the 
episcopal insignia ; but they exercise little social influ- 
ence in virtue of their ecclesiastical position. Asa dig- 
nitary the Australian bishop has no prestige. His com- 
paratively meager revenue comes out of a fund formed 
originally by subscription ; he has nce endowments ; he 
is ‘my lord’ but by courtesy. If he choose to call his 
house ‘the palace’ he may, because it is a free coun- 
try ; but no halo surrounds it or him. Just before leav- 
ing Australfa I had some pleasant intercourse with a 
bishop. I met him casually in Bowen, a decaying 
coast-town of Queensland. Assisted by a grinning black 
gin, he was carrying his trunk out of the bar of a public- 
house in which—I do not mean the bar—he had spent 
the night. The gin’s amusement was apparently caused 
by the episcopal gaiters. When his lordship and the 
lady had toted the trunk on to a cart, he remunerated 





the latter with a threepenny-piece, and, taking a friendly 
farewell of the publican’s wife, whose tone I thought 
rather patronizing, he walked down to the jetty and 
took passage on the steamer, on whose deck, as she 
wended her way northward, I had much interesting 
converse with him. His diocese is about the size of 
England. He makes his progresses through it on horse- 
back, the nags being found by the scattered settlers. At 
first they used, in pura fun, to furnish him extensively 
with buckjumpers, and lle in walt to see the catastrophe ; 
but when they found that he sat a buckjumper as if the 
animal symbolized the arch fiend himself, they took him 
to their hearts. I may add that he works harder than a 
bush hand, and that he lives on his private income, 
refusing to draw his official stipend from the Episcopal 
Fund.” 
ART IN AMERICA. 

* An interesting phase of American society {s its keen 
sympathy with things artistic. Mr. Oscar Wilde went 
to America with a sham and self-constituted mission, to 
infuse into its benighted people the principles of what 
he and the paltry fillgree-work school of which he is an 
accident prate about as ‘true art.’ He found, to his 
discomfiture, that cultured Americans knew a great deal 
more about the principles of art than he could tell them ; 
and that they had learned in a school the canons of 
which inculcated a higher ideal than could be attained 
by what lavishness soever in sunflower and lily decora- 
tions, spite of what he called the ‘gaudy }eonine 
beauty’ of the former vevetable, and the ‘tender 
grace’ of the latter. It must be said that the career of 
art in America has been somewhat arduous and check- 
ered. People in a new country have to commence at 
the beginning of things. If you go out into a bush 
shanty in the ‘back country’ of New South Wales, or 
into a shepherd’s ‘ humpy’ in Queensland, you will find 
the logs or the bark pasted over with illustrations cut 
from the ‘ Graphic’ and the ‘ Illustrated London News.’ 
This is simply the evidence of the artistic instinct 
struggling to make the little artistic best of very adverse 
conditions. The Americans began in bad copies of good 
pictures, and in spurious rubbish with which their igno- 
rance was defrauded. It has been by dint of hard- 
bought experience that some of them have ripened into 
discriminating connoisseurs. Let me give an instance. 
I know an old gentleman who lives in a beautiful house 
in the picturesque uplands which overhang the Rhine- 
land-like city of Cincinnati. Many years ago he made 
his fortune in hardware, sold out, and determined that 
for the rest of his life he would devote himself to art. 
Well, he didn’t know anything about art; but he could 
learn, couldn’t he? So he went to Europe, and opened 
his purse. Of course he got ‘stuck’ with awful rub- 
bish. But he went to schoof on the rubbish, so to speak. 
Next campaign it needed a higher style of rubbish to 
take him in ; and in the course of a long, sedulous career 
of art investment he has now ripened into a connoisseur 
of admirable taste and faultless scuteness. The wilfest 
vamper-up of bogus art treasures will not now advent- 
ure the hopeless enterprise of throwing dust into the 
eyes of the ex-hardware man. His beautiful house, itself 
an art treasure because of the varied beauty with which 
its interfor is inlaid in native American woods, is an art 
treasury of admirable taste and high {intrinsic value. 
But, if he takes a liking to you, the old gentleman will 
disclose to you the steps of the ladder by which he has 
ascended to connoisseurship—the milestones on the 
arduous, costly journey. Here isa room in the base- 
ment crammed with the utterest impositions—sham 
Etruscan vases, sham china, sham old masters, sham tap- 
estry, sham everything. Then here is another room 
wherein most things are frauds indeed, but less glaringly 
obvious frauds. Yet another room of comparative gen- 
ulneness, but of comparative humility also, representing 
a real advance into the realm of artistic truth, but pene- 
tration only inside the outlying confines of that realm. 
Since this new birth the ascent to skill was severe indeed, 
yet the upland path was now well defined. That path 
is illustrated in old Probasco’s mansfon by not a few 
chambers that are the cupboards in which are hidden 
the skeletons of his long and finally successful struggle 
with art mysteries.” 





§1x Brains A YEAR.—The novel computation has been 
made by a German histologist that the human brain is 
composed of no less than 300,000,000 nerve cells, each 
an independent body, organism, and microscopic brain 
so far as concerns it3 vital relations. As each nerve 
cell is estimated to live about sixty days, 5 000,000 must 
die every day, about 200,000 every hour, and nearly 
3,500 every minute. The dying cells are replaced by 
an equal number of their progeny, and once in every 
sixty days a man’s brain fs entirely renewed. 


Attention has lately been called to two races of men 
that must soon become extinct. At the present rate of 
decrease the Maoris of New Zealand—now reduced to 
less than 45,000 from 100,000 in Captain Cook’s day— 
must have disappeared by the year 2000. The Lap- 
landers are estimated not to exceed 30,000 {n number, 
and are gradually becoming fewer. 
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A NOTABLE BOOKSTORE. 


HIS city already enjoys several bookstores which, in 

spaciousness, beauty of decoration, and general at- 
tractiveness, are unsurpassed in any part of the world. To 
these must now be added the new bookstore of Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., No. 81 West Twenty-third Street. 
The original beauty and general effectiveness of the 
decoration of this store marks an advance in art as ap- 
plied to business establishments. For that reason we 
deem it eminently worthy of extended description. 

A general statement of the problem of alteration and 
decoration as it existed, and the manner in which it was 
practically carried out in detail, covering the genera] 
scheme of color, may prove of interest, and helpful to a 
better understanding of the work. The main floor 
originally comprised one large store, 200 feet in length 
(extending from Twenty-third through to Twenty-fourth 
Street) and about fifty feet in width, with a central row 
of iron columns, a very high ceiling, and plain white 
walls, with woodwork finished in light ash. The 
interior perspective appeared long and narrow, with 
nothing to break i's outlineor monotony. Twoschemes 
for alteration suggested themselves: the first, to gain a 
general bold effect by constructional outlines throughout, 
discarding all fine detail work or ornamentation ; the 
other by depending upon fine and rich detail effects 
entirely, as generally accepted and carried out in work 
of a similar character. 

The first scheme was adopted and strictly adhered to 
throughout the work. In fact, instead of giving to 
various tradesmen the work in their branch of business 
without restriction, to be made a personal advertisement 
at the cost of all the harmony and general composition, 
the entire problem was placed in charge of an architect, 
Mr. Bradford §. Gilbert, of this city, and carried out in 
its various and complicated detail entirely under his 
supervision and guidance. 

To break the appearance of extreme length (previously 
referred to), half columns or pilasters were erected at the 
side walls, with beautiful modeled capitals, and double 
cross girders at every alternate column carried over on 
the ceiling line, forming large panels from which 
suspend the heavy chandeliers, having as centers huge 
grotesque faces (blowing), with the hair radiated in the 
form of a conventionalized sun ; the whole effect being 
to widen the room in appearance at least twenty feet. 

The ea3t-side wall (200 feet in length) is devoted to 
the principal book-cases, with projecting bays (opposite 
the large ceiling pantls), designed to hold in the niches 
busts of prominent men. The opposite side of the 
room is used for the general and private offices, which 
are fitted up with every facility and modern convenience 
for comfort and practicability, and a special new feature 
for any store in New York in an elegantly appointed 
and furnished ‘‘ reading parlor,” containing an impos- 
ing wrought metal chimney-piece, capable of holding in 
the fireplace, on the huge fire dogs, the veritible ‘‘ yule 
log of merrie England.” 

The overmantel has a specially constructed and very 
odd cobweb clock (from the architect’s design), connected 
with a regulator and run correctly by electricity ; a 
genuine tarantula spider forms the hour hand, and in- 
vites an immense fly, as it jumps around each minute, 
to *‘ walk into its parlor,” without avail. 

The floor is of polished oak, covered with choice 
selected antique rugs, the draperies in rich velours in 
dull blue colorings ; a wide, luxurious divan and easy 
chairs complete the sense of hospitality and comfort. 
Two odd hanging lanterns of wrought brass and stained 
glass lend a quaint, pleasing effect to the whole room, 
as well as the chqice stained glass used sparingly else- 
where. The woodwork throughout the store is finished 
in a light mahogony color. 

The walls and ceilings are covered with a new plastic 
composition, applied very thick, in desired colors, and 
stippled or combed as required in various free-hand de- 
signs ; the principul moldings and capitals, also the 
dado below the high frieze line, are flashed with bronze ; 
the general design or color of the composition being a 
neutral red, in various shades, relieved with pale blues 
and olives, and enriched with gold; the general tone 
being chaste and quiet, and decidedly unique and 
pleasing. 

The gas fixtures throughout are of wrought dull brass, 
from special designs. In fact, each portion of the work 
depends entirely upon outline and general contour, and 
not expensive or fanciful carving or detail, for its effect- 
-veness, and harmonize in general style and design, 
from the neat turned spindles of the office fittings and 
book tables to the graceful outline of the chimney piece, 
giving a very charming ‘‘ composiiion,” difficult to de- 
scribe. 








—It is announced that General Logan has written a sub- 
scription book, which will be published about the first of 
February next by A. R. Hart, of New York. The sub 
ject is not, as has been announced, General Logan’s Cam- 
paigns, but the history of the conspiracy that led to the 
Rebellion. It is claimed that new and important facts are 
brought to light for the first time. 





Books aND Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 

Harper’s Monithiy.—The September number is partic- 
ularly strong in point of illustration. The sixteen illus- 
trations of the examples of the best work of Barye, the 
famous animal scpultor, selected from the Walters col- 
lection in Baltimore, are exquisitely executed, and form 
the most striking feature of the number. Almost 
equally good in another way are the spirited sketches 
accompanying Mr. R. F. Zogbaum’s ‘“‘ Across Country 
with a Cavalry Column.” An illustrated paper on the 
great English publishing house of Murray contains some 
new matter about Byron and Scott, and abundant rem- 
iniscences of the literary celebrities who crowded the 
Murray drawing of sixty years ago. The descriptive 
articles of the issua are by Mr. Alfred Mathews, who 
tells the story of the founding of Marietta, Ohio, a 
century ago, and by Mr. C. H. Farnharn on the pictur- 
esque features of Labrador. From the latter we quote 
a description of a curious ‘‘ county court-house :” 

‘* At Magpie Bay I left the steamer, launched the ‘ Alle- 
gro’ once more, and returned to my primitive mode of 
travel. As I paddled toward the beach the little cove was 
very animated, with a large fleet of fishing barges coming 
in to the two wharves, and with groups of men at work on 
the docks and about the flakes and buildings scattered along 
the terraced hiils. And thecordial hospitality of the agents 
of the fishing firms added still more to the impression that 
one was in civilization. It is well to give here at least one 
of the peculiar scenes connected with this part of the coast. 
The county judge, Mr. O’Brien, was holding court in a 
building on the hill, to administer justice then for the en- 
tire year. The county court-house is a small yacht, the 
‘Ruby,’ then riding at anchor within the bar; she moves 
up and down the c..ast during the summer, and anchors at 
any place where her presence may be required. The judge 
seems well fitted for the post, being a dignified and portly 
man of an easy-going nature, who can wait any length of 
time for a fair wind, while his twinkling eye seeks more for 
fun than for the sternness of justice. As he was the only 
officer, the court was organized by his sitting down behind 
a deal table, and telling the people that they must be silent 
excepting when called on to plead their causes or give 
evidence. One case was nominally the trial of a man for 
stealing an auger; but as the Norman blood of the defend- 
ant and plaintiff warmed to their national resreation of dis- 
puting, they became tremulous with excitement, and, turn- 
ing their backs to the court, passed a half-hour in mutual 
recrimination, in the course of which was revealed the real 
point at issue—a fight that had occurred in the past winter. 
Here their wives came in and added the chorus of their 
shrill testimony ; and, taken altogether, the uproar was at 
last too much for even the placid judge; he turned them 
all out, and court adjourned for a cigar and a rest. 
Once outside, the litigants had the affair all over again in 
theirown way. And finally the case could not be decided 
until the auger could be produced. Another case was a 


charge of assault and battery with knives, which the. 


rougher characters of the coast use too frequently instead 
of their fists. A suit brought for libel was announced by 
the husband of the plaintiff as a case of ‘inflamation de 
caractére.’ And so the proceedings of this unique court 
continued their revelation of some of the manners and 
traits of the people.” 

So many apocryphal steries have been told about Gen- 
eral Grant the Jast month that our readers may be glad 
to see one or two that are both characteristic and true, 
from the article by General Horace Porter : 

‘*He was never a secretive man until the positions of re- 
sponsibility in which he was placed compelled him to be 
chary of giving expression to his opinions. He then learned 


the force of the philosopher’s maxim, that the unspoken | 


word is a sword in the scabbard, while a spoken word is a 
sword in the hands of one’s enemy. 

‘*In the field there were constant visitors in camp ready to 
circulate any intimations of the commander’s movements, 
at the risk of having such valuable information reach the 
enemy ; in the White House, every encouraging expression 
to an applicant for favors was apt io be tortured inte a 
promise, and the President naturally became guarded in his 
intercourse with general visitors. When questioned be- 
yond the bounds of propriety, his lips closed like a vice, and 
the obtruding party was left to supply all the subsequent 
conversation. These circumstances proclaimed him a man 
who studied to be uncommunicative, and gave him a repu 
tation for reserve which could not fairly be attributed to 
him. He was called the ‘American Sphinx’ and ‘ Ulysses 
the Silent,’ and he was popularly supposed to move about 
with sealed lips. 

““When accompanying him through New England the 
summer after the close of the war, it was soon seen that the 
stories of his reticence had preceded him. The trip was the 
first of those grand ovations with which he was always 
greeted by the people through whose communities he trav- 
eled. The train stopped for a few minutes at a small town 
in Maine, and the people, as usual, took the opportunity of 
extendinga greeting and delivering their words of welcome. 
As the General stood in the doorway of the rear car, a tall, 
gaunt-looking woman elbowed her way through the crowd 
till she got near the platform. Here ‘she stopped, and put 
ona pair of spectacles with glasses in them that looked 
about as big at the lenses in large telescopes, and, taking a 
good look at the General, said, gasping for breath rs she 
spoke, ‘ Well, I’ve come down hyere a-runnin’ right on the 
clean jump, nigh on to tew mile, just to git a look at the 
man that lets the women do all the talkin’.’ 


“ The appreciation of muste was to him a lost sense ; the 
musi¢ian’s score was a sealed book. He used to say he 
knew only two tunes; one was ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ and the 
other wasn’t. In the days when he was received on all oc. 
casions to the music of brass bands, he would say with 
mock pride that he really believed he had added a third tune 
to his répertoire—* Hail to the Chief !’ 

“When the headquarters were pitched at City Point, at 
the time the armies sat down in front of Richmond ang 
Petersburg, a general officer who commanded the brigade 
stationed at that plac» wanted to do something that woulq 
afford the commanding General especial delight, so he sent 
the brigade band over to the headquarters camp to play 
while the mess were dining. About the third evening the 
General remarked : ‘ I’ve noticed that that band always be- 
gins its ‘‘ noise” just about the time I am sitting down to 
dinner and want to talk.’ A staff officer at once went to 
suppress it, and see whether it could be made to obey an 
order to ‘cease firing.’ The broad-belted band-master wags 
puffing with all the vigor of a quack medicine advertisement, 
His eyes were glued to his music, and it was not so easy a 
task to attract his attention. Like a sperm whale, he had 
come up to blow, and was pot going to be put down till he 
had finished ; but finally he was made to understand that. 
like the hand-organ man, he was desired to moveon. With 
a look of disinheritance on his countenance he m: rched off 
his band to its camp, feeling that Mozart and Beethoven 
had lived in vain.” 


The remarks of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner on the 
negro problem derive special force from the fact that he 
has lately made a leisurely trip through parts of the 
South, and has had ample opportunities for observing 
the facts. He says: 


“Granting that the South is loyal enough, wishes never 
another rebellion, and is satisfied to be rid of slavery, do not 
the people intend to keep the negroes practically a servile 
class, slaves in all but the name, and to defeat by chicanery 
or by force the legitimate results of the war and of enfran- 
chisement? This isa very large question, and cannot be 
discussed in my limits. If I were to say what my impres- 
sion is, it would be about this: the South is quite as much 
perplexed by the negro problem as the North is, and is 
very much disposed to await developments, and so let time 
solve it. One thing, however, must be admitted, in all this 
discussion. The Southerners will not permit such Legisla- 
tures as those assembled once in Louisiana and South 
Carolina to rule them again. ‘ Will you disfranchise the 
blacks by management or by force?’ ‘ Well, what would 
you do in Ohio or in Connecticut ? Would you be ruled by 
alot of ignorant field hands allied with a gang of piunder- 
ers?’ 

“In looking at this question from a Northern point of 
view we have to keep in mind two things: first, the Federal 
' Government imposed colored suffrage without any educa- 
‘ tional qualification—a hazardous experiment ; in the sec- 
ond place, it has handed over the control of the colored 
people in each State to the State, under the Constitution, as 
completely in Louisiana as in New York. The responsi- 
bility is on Louisiana. The North cannot relieve her of it, 
and it cannot interfere, except in ways provided in the Con- 
stitution. Inthe South, where fear of a legislative domina- 
' tion has gone, the feeling between the two races is that of 

amity and mutual help. This is, I think, especially true in 

Louisiana. The Southerners never have forgotten the 
; loyalty of the slaves during the war, the security with 
which the white families dwelt in the midst of a black popu- 
lation while all the white men were absent in the fleld ; they 
| often refer to this. It touches with tenderness the new rela- 
tion of the races. I think there is generally in the South a 
| feeling of good-will toward the negroes, a desire that they 
, should develop into true manhood and womanhood. Unde- 

niably there is indifference and neglect, and some remain- 
; ing suspicion about the schools that Northern charity has 
organized for the negroes. As to this neglect of the negro, 
two things are to be said: the whole subjec: of education 
(as we have understood it in the North) is comparatively 
new in the South; and the necessity of earning a living 
since the war has distracted attention from it. Sut the 
general development of education is quite as advanced as 
could be expected. The thoughtful and the leaders of 
opinion are fully awake to the fact that the mass of the peo- 
ple must be educated, and that the only settlement of the 
negro problem is in the education of the negro, intellectually 
and morally. They go further than this. They say that 
for the South to hold its own—since the negro is there, 
and will stay there, and is the majority of the laboring 
class—it is necessary that the great agricultural mass of 
unskilled labor should be transformed, to a great extent, 
into a class of skilled labor, skilled on the farm, in shops, 
in factories, and that the South must have a highly diversi- 
fied industry. To this end they want industrial as well a8 
ordinary schools for the colored people.’’ 





Adlantic Monthly.—Has the continued attack of critics 
induced Mr. Henry James to change his literary 
method, or bas he merely returned to an earlier and 
more popular style? Certainly the first installment of 
“The Princess Casamassima” is quite different from 
anything he has lately given us—more animated, 
brighter and crisper in dialogue, less analytical and dis- 
cursive. The other notable papers of the month are— 
besides Dr. Holmes’s and Mr. Dudley Warner's serials, 
which are always good—a critical paper by Mr Howells 
on the Italian poet Leopardi ; a suggestive and pleasaat 
article by Mr. Horace Scudder on ‘‘ Childhood in Eag- 
lish Literature and Art ;” a poetically prose paper bY 
Edith M. Thomas; and a sensible article on “ Ancient 
and Modern Greek,” by Mr. W. C. Lawton. So much 
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has been said of late of the benefits of the study of mod- 
ern Greek, and its relation to the classic tongue, that the 
following comments are worth quoting : 

“« A good deal of the mischief has been done by the senti- 
mental Philhellenes. Much of Byron’s poetry is an example 
of what we mean. They insist upon seeing in the uprising 
in the Morea and the foundation of Otho’s little kingdom a 
miraculous resurrection of the ‘glorious Greeks of old.’ 
This sentimental fancy has actually invaded the diplomatic 
world, and has been persistently advanced (and no less 
seriously combated) as the ground of Greece’s claim to free- 
dom and protection from her old masters. 

‘Now, to the modern Greek himself this feeling is utterly 
unnatural, and indeed hardly intelligible. Slave or free, he 
isa true son of the Rayahs. His tastes, his aspirations, his 
faults, his beliefs, his language, are theirs. He hates the 
Turk with a perfect hatred, and longs to be lord where he 
has cringed and cowered so long. His Homer is the bal- 
lads of the Klephts (the brigands who from the fifteenth 
century on took to the mountains and defied the Ottoman, 
who was absolute lord of the coast and plain). He is at- 
tached to the organization and ritual of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, because it was the one bond of national union 
through the bitter past, and is still the strongest tie between 
the enslaved and free Greece to day. Bnt the Hellenic past 
beyond that is indefinitely more remote and unreal to him 
than it is to ourselves. Indeed, there is something pitiful 
iu our earnest seeking, with Byron in the van, for the heirs 
of our Greeks in the Orient of to-day. We ourselves of the 
Occident are their heirs in the only possible sense. On 
Keats and Shelley and Byron himself the mantle of Anakreon 
and Simonides falls. 

“ But the nineteenth century Greek has at least this much 
of the blood of Odysseus and Themistokles in his veins: he 
is never slow to see his own advantage, and use the foibles 
of other men for securing it. Too weak, even if brave 
enough, to carve out a future for himself with the sword, 
perceiving clearly that only the capricious good. will of the 
powers can make him strong, he is quite ready, for that 
good end, to pose as the living representative of the Athe- 
nian of Perikles’ day. (Indeed, the removal of the capital to 
Athens is hardly defensible on any other than this senti- 
mental ground.) The whole play is largely a farce in his 
eyes. The enthusiastic Philhellene is a benevolent mad- 
man to him, but a madman whom it is worth while to humor. 
He has learned that the Occidental pilgrim will welcome a 
fine old classical Greek word as enthusiastically as a rare 
coin, and is quite ready to pay full value for both. If you 
ask an Athenian the Greek equivalent for an English word, 
he holds it his patriotic duty to give you the very best, that 
is to say, the very oldest word he knows; and he makes 
himself and you believe that if it is not now the expression 
in ordinary use it ought to be, it soon will be, and, anyway, 
every intelligent Greek would understand it perfectly. Even 
the shepherd boy on the Arcadian hills is catching the trick, 
and if you ask the name for his donkey, he answers: ‘Well, 
we say gathouraki, but the good word is onos/’”’ 


North American Review.—Following its system of 
combined discussion of timely topics by specialists, the 
“North American’’ gives us a symposium on ‘‘ Grant’s 
Memorial: What Shall it Be ?” in which Launt Thomp- 
son, W. H. Beard, Calvert Vaux, Clarence Cook, and 
others take part. The suggestions are good, but rather 
general than specific. Just now, unhappily, the great 
question seems to be, not ‘‘ What shall it be?” but ‘‘ Who 
will pay for it?” Another question discussed from 
opposing sides is ‘‘ Shall Our National Banking System 
be Abolished ?” the Hon. George 8. Boutwell, F. J. 
Scott, S. Dana Horton, and Edward H. G. Clark being 
the disputants. A light and amusing article is Ser- 
geant-at-Arms French’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Famous 
Americans.” ‘‘ Ouida” gives us her ideas about the 
tendencies of English fiction, and very pessimistic ideas 
they are. As might be supposed, she has a strong 
preference for the French school of fiction, first, because 
it is not ‘‘ hypocritical” or ‘‘ prudish,” and, second, be- 
cause it is better art, the English novel being a sort of 
inartistic jumble of talk and plot. In her own practice, 
“ Ouida” has certainly avoided the first-named faults, 
but we are not aware that her longer stories have any 
better claim to classic severity of form than other Eng- 
lish novels. There is much both in her theories as here 
expounded and in her practice which we consider un- 
sound, both from a literary and moral point of view, 
yet there is some force in these remarks : 

“There is an endless outpouring from the printing- 
presses of second-rate, feeble, and verbose fiction, which 
is accompanied by a stream of so-called criticism as verbose, 
feeble, and second-rate as itself; and in this vast inver- 
tebrate, jelly like mass the reader searches in vain for any 
knowledge of human nature, any trace of scholarship, any 
presence of original thought, any evidence that the pro- 
ducers have any consciousness of style, and of the study of 
style, of the world as it exists, and of the requirements of 
art. Fiction has come to be regarded in England as among 
the professions or trades, by which any person possessed 
of an average education and intelligence can earn his bread. 
Novelists are not ashamed to advocate the adoption of 
‘the literary calling’ as a resource to be seriously con- 
sidered by those who cannot find clerkships at home, and 
re unwilling to take farmsin thecclonies. Rales for their 
assistance are generally given, and guilds are formed for 
the more rapid and profitable production of their works. 
Fiction is no more a daughter of the Muses and the Graces, 
but a mere slave of the lamp and the quill, The art which, 
of all others, most demands the play of fancy, the repose 





of leisure, and the gifts of imagination, is supposed to be 
one of the trades which every one who can learn to turn a 
hand-organ can succeed in following with profit ; and the 
quill-driving of the lawyer’s clerk, as of the bill-discounter, 
is forsaken by its votaries for what is deemed the lighter 
quill driving of novel-writing, and, not content with thus 
debasing art themselves, they beat their drum triumphantly, 
and invite all mediocrity to come and do the like. 

“What is the result ? That Fiction, in lieu of being the 
daughter of Wit and Fancy, and the sister of the poets, is 
only the vulgar hand naid of a chop-house, and the mistress 
of a man who calls her to pay his daily luncheon. It is 
supposed that anybody can write a novel ; that it is one of 
those things wh'ch any one can do with a little practice, 
as any one who has the proper number of limbs, and is not 
too old, can learn to play lawn tennis, or sit upon a bicycle ; 
and year upon year these thousands of novels crowd the 
shelves of libraries, and the book boxes of library sub- 
scribers, with nc gleam of wit, no grain of thought, no 
trace of culture in these tons of spoiled paper and their 
millions of useless printed words. It may be said that 
there is always a mass of rubbish in every national litera- 
ture; that there is always, and in all arts, the poetaster 
and the poet, the dayber and the artist, the figure-cutter 
and the sculptor, Grub Street and Parnassus. But what 
is new and unspeakably hideous in this matter is, that the 
scribblers are being gravely exhorted to scribble as a career 
of honor ; that to live in Grub Street is being deemed most 
honorable ; that the stone figure chopped without art is 
being held quite as good as the Elgin marbles; that the 
‘pot-boiler,’ crudely daubed to get twenty pounds, is 
clamorously elected to be worthy to hang beside the 
‘Audience of Agrippa’ or the ‘Law and Death.’ 
Mediocrity has at all times spawned and swarmed with 
odious prolificness. That we know. What is new, and 
most ominous, is, that in English fiction, and to a lesser 
degree in all other English arts, mediocrity, even ineptitude, 
is allowed to take its stand unrebuked, and instantly pro- 
claim itself the equal of all it meets.”’ 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—The issue is mostly filled with 
that light and amusing material well suited for reading 
in the dog-days, but which calls for no special comment. 
“On This Side” is brought to a conclusion, ‘‘ The 
Story of an Italian Workwoman” {s a true narrative, 
and is a touching recital of the trials, joys, and sorrows 
of the patient Italians of the poorer class at home. ‘A 
Chapter of Mystery,” by Charles Morris, gives an ac- 
count of certain scientific investigations of ‘‘ Spiritual- 
ism.” ‘‘ The Truth about Dogs,” by F. N. Zabriskie, is 
intended as an antidote, or at least mild palliative, for 
the epidemic of pug-worshiping. There are several 
bright stories and pleasant sketches. 


George Eliot’s FPuetry, and Other Studies. By Rose E. 
Cleveland. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) These essays, 
the work of an intelligent and estimable woman of earnest 
purpose and lofty motives, do not, it seems to us, call for 
extended notice or minute examination. One takes up the 
volume with a certain ill-defined prejudice created by the 
cleverness of the publishers in exploiting so shrewdly the 
position of the author as ‘“‘the lady of the White House.” 
Laying this aside—and it is but fair to say that Miss Cleve- 
land has herself been clearly adverse to any sensational 
advertising methods—one finds in the studies much that is 
admirable in intention, and a certain vivacity in style, but 
little that is new or subtle in thought, or entitled by origin- 
ality of expression toa long literary life. Itis very far from 
being true, as one critic has asserted, that there are thou- 
sands of school-teachers in the country who cou'd have 
written as good a book. On the other hand, it is true that 
the papers are not up to the standard of our best magazine 
work. It would be difficult, for instance, for that on 
‘*George Eliot’s Poetry’’ to obtain on its merits a hearing 
in the pages of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly.” From a literary 
point of view, Miss Cleveland’s very earnestness is at times 
a@ fault. For it leads to an overexaltation of style that 
would doubtless be more effective when the lectures are 
read before an audience of school-girls than when laid 
before the general reading public in cold type. Each essay, 
also, is rather a repetition and paraphrasing of one domi- 
nant thought than that grouping of many aspects of a sub- 
ject, that combining of narration, of criticism, and of refiec- 
tion, which goes to make up the well-balanced literary effort. 
Thus, referring again to the paper on George Eliot, we find 
it to be not essentially critical or analytical, but merely an 
expansion of the idea that agnosticism is opposed to the 
spirit of true poetry. Granting the thesis proved—and there 
are many who will not agree with Miss Cleveland that the 
‘Spanish Gypsy ’’ is not poetry—the question arises, What 
bas been gained by the proof? The scientific truth or—as 
we believe—hollowness of agnosticism is not in any way 
affected. So with the essay on “The Monastery.” Our 
Catholic friends complain, not without reason, that certain 
historical phases of the subject are totally ignored, and that 
the whole paper is the broadest sort of generalization on the 
narrowest possible conception of the facts. The truth is 
that there is no line of literary work to-day in which genuine 
success is more difficult than the writing of essays on ab- 
stract subjects. Miss Cleveland has succeeded fairly well. 
More cannot honestly be said. 

Practical Thoughts of a Mother. From the German of 
E. Michael. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) It must be 
about half a century ago that a young pastor in Worcester, 
having given some talks to the mothers in his congregation 
which did them good, was persuaded to carry his manu- 
script to a Boston publishing house. He was unknown, 
and the Boston house had already accepted a much larger 
and more pretentious work from a divine of some local 
celebrity. After some hesitation they concluded to publish 
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also the little book by the unknown preacher, thinking it 
better to control them both than to have a second put upon 
the market by a rival house. We cannot recollect, and the 
public has long since forgotten, the name of the larger 
work, if not the name of its author; but ‘‘ The Mother at 
Home” was reprinted in England, translated, we believe, 
into every European tongue, and for missionary purposes 
into some pagan languages. Since that book was published 
we have seen nothing which seems to us more promising of 
practical usefulness than this unpretentious little volume. 
It has something of the qualities of ‘‘ The Mother at Home,”’ 
only that was of Puritan, and this of German, origin; that 
was by a preacher and pastor, this by a wife and mother& 
That, therefore, was more distinctively religious than this ; 
this, perhaps, more distinctively domestic than that. If, in 
the last century, women were trained too exclusively to be 
wives and mothers, in the present century we are too afraid 
of suggesting to our daugt ters that this destiny may await 
them ; and so, with our higher education, we give them too 
little specific instruction respecting the function which they 
are most likely to fulfill. Much of that which is contained 
in this book might well be imparted to our daughters in 
school and college, and the book itself is one which we 
would like to see in every school-girl’s library ; but it would 
be equally valuable as a gift to the young mother, or, for 
that matter, tothe young bride. We give it our heartiest 
commendation, and bid it godspeed on its missionary serv- 
ice. 

Samuel Gobat, his Life and Work: a Biographiial Sketch. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) The Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Shaftesbury has written the brief commendatory preface 
of this interesting biography. The life of an earnest man 
spent in the service of God is always impressive. Even the 
mistakes serve a purpose, and biography becomes a valua- 
ble means of training young workers for service in the 
world. But when the life has been spent in such lands as 
Abyssinia and Palestine, the interest is enhanced. Labor, 
illness, and rest; struggle, adversity, and prosperity, 
marked the years till he became bishop at Jerusalem, and 
the story of his labors in the development of his mission 
there discloses his apostolic spirit, and cannot fail to 
quicken the missionary spirit in every reader. His long 
life was full of labor, and was spent in loving devotion to 
Christ. This book deserves a place in the Sunday-school 
library and on the family table. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by William R. Williams, 
for many years pastor of the Amity Street Baptist Church 
(New York: R. Carter & Brothers ; $1.25), is one of the 
best of the many treatises on the Lord’s Prayer. It is emi- 
nently sensible, discriminating, and edifying, though not so 
richly suggestive or deeply devotional as Newman Hall’s 
recent work onthe same subject. It is an old book, older 
than 1850, now republished. Ought not the publisher to 
have given some hint of this? Why is even its preface 
without date? 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) is energet- 
ically at work on a new novel. 

—Archdeacon Farrar’s sermon on General Grant is pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

—‘ Outlines of Medi#val and Modern History,’ by P. V. 
N. Myers, is to be issued next month by Ginn & Co. 

—The ‘Century’? Company announces ‘St. Nicholas 
Songs,” @ volume of selected poems and jingles from “ St. 
Nicholas,’ set to music by the late Dr. Damrosch and 
others. 

—Ticknor & Co. have ready Mr. Howells’s ‘The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,’’ which in its seriai form has attracted so 
much discussion. More than 5,000 copies were ordered in 
advance. 

—Mr. F. C. Manvel is publishing, in the Brooklyn ‘“‘Times,” 
a series of four articles on precious stones. The articles 
are noticeably full of information and very carefully written. 

—The “‘ American Version: Book of Psalms,’’ edited by 
the Rev. J. G. Lansing, D.D., and embodying the preferred 
readings and renderings of the American revisers, has just 
been issued by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

—A diary has been discovered at Weimar kept by Goethe 
from 1776 to 1832 (except in the years from 1782 to 1796). 
It was among the possessions of the poet’s grandson, the 
late Walter von Goethe. With it were many manuscripts 
and letters, making altogether a truly precious literary 
** find.”? 

—The public announcement is made this week of a plan 
discussed for some months past—the issue of a new monthly 
magazine, specially devoted to the works of practical phi- 
lanthropy. The proposed enterprise has been talked of 
under various forms for two ortbree years past. Butit was 
not finally decided that the magazine be published until 
last winter, when a meeting ef gentlemen and ladies was 
held in New York for that purpose. Different departments 
are to be set apart every month to the work of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, the Temperance League, the Indian Socie- 
ties, and the Look-Up Legion, and other Wadsworth Clubs, 
‘‘Lend a Hand” will also consider the annual reports of 
all the principal charitable societies and the various State 
institutions. Especial care will be taken in this work, 
which will be of great interest to those persons who have to 
deal with statistics of crime and poverty. The editors have 
also decided to pay careful attention to accounts of kindred 
matters in Europe. We understand that ladies and gentle- 
men trom all parts of the country have expressed a will- 
ingness to assist in the production of ‘‘Lend a Hand.” 
The Rey. E. E. Haleis to be editor, with the assistance of 
Mrs. I. Charles Davis and Miss 8. Hale. The magazine will 
be published by the ‘‘ Good Cheer’? Company, No. 3 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. It is to be half the size of the ‘“‘ Atlantic 
Monthly,” and the subscription is to be $2 a year. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The question as to what shipe the memorial monu- 
ment to Genera] Grant shall take does not yet appear to 
be so definitely decided but that letters of suggestion 
aud comment are published a!most daily in the Jeading 
New York newspapers ; and, indeed, the question is one 
so fraught with interest to the artistic as well as to 
the general public, and so dependent upon careful 
judgment and wise discrimination to bring it to a suc- 
cessful solution, that these expressions of opinion are in 
no wise to be slighted, although many of them are of 
little value. The writers of these letters have suggested 
everything, from the founding of a hospital which 
shall be devoted to sufferers from the cancerous disease 
which caused General Grant’s death to the imposing 
monument at Claremont in Riverside Park which now 
seems to be the generally accepted plan. There is cer 
tainly a great deal in this latter idea to recommend its 
fulfillment to public approval, both from the natural 
advantages which it offers, and from the opportunities 
which it affords the architect to constrict an imposing 
and beautiful monument. While we acknowledge our 
sympathy with this plan, we confess also to no small de- 
gree of acquiescence in the suggestion offered by the 
writer of a letter which appeared in the New York 
“Tribune” of August 19, in which it is proposed to 
have the memorial take the form of a triumphal arch 
at the Fifty-ninth Street entrance, or ‘‘ Scholars’ Gate,” 
of Central Park. Here is the letter : 


“ 70 the Editor of The Tribune: 

* Sin,—Suggestions with reference to a monument to our great 
General seem to be inorder. Why should we not have a Tri- 
umphai Arch? The entrance to our Central Park would be an 
admirable site for such a structure. We have no triumphal arch 
such as Europe boasts, especially in Italy, France, and England. 
Such ap arch would form the most impressive entrance that the 
Park could have, picturing and perpetuating, day by day. to the 
multitude ;assing beneath it the heroic memories with which 
the name of General Grant is associated. Such a structure 
would afford the noblest opportunity to our best architectural 
and sculptural talent, while by its unique character it would be 
sure to interest greatly our most cultivated and most liberal 
citizens. Italy is rich in the beautiful arches of Titus and 
Severus and Trojan and Constantine, together with that at Ve- 
rona, which serves both as an entrance to the city and as a monu- 
ment: wuile France has the Arc de Triomphe and that of Car- 
rousel, erected to the glory of Napoleon and his victories. Many 
examples of this mode of doing honor to the great might be 
cited if your space would allow. As in these cases sculptors 
commemorate great triumphs, so we might ina similar way re 
cord the great victories of Grant. Let Riverside Park have the 
tomb quietly enriched and beautiful as the piace of burial 
should be to speak out the national sorrow: but let Central 
Park hare this monument to speak our national joy and grati- 
tude and triumph. 

“Permit one other suggestion. Whatever is determined 
as to the character of the monument, there surely should 
be an honorable competition of designs vy our best artists 
Clearly, then, the jury of award cannot be composed of our 
best artists, since they will be competitors. Why not have the 
competing designs submitted to an English ora French jury of 
first-rate ability? The jury of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, com- 
posed of men accustomed to critical discrimination, would be 
unprejudiced . nd would be beyond ard above the reach of un- 
due infiuences. If these suggestions meet with your approval, 
your great and wide-reaching influence could give them most 
effective arsistance. H. 

* New Yors, August If, 1885."" 


The suggestion contained in the final paragraph of the 
letter is a very good one, and has not, to our knowledge, 
been made before by any of the numerous correspond: 
ents who have written concerning the monument. It 
is p:ssible, indeed quite certain, that such a procedure 
would meet with considerable disapprobation from a 
large element of the community, but among those who 
really desire the memorial to be a worthy architectural 
creation it is safe to say that thcre would be no dissent- 
ing voices. The important nature of the memorial, the 
character and amount of the criticism which will be ex 
pended upon it when finished, the great attention which 
it will excite in the minds of thousands of people through- 
out the country, to whom it will be the chicf object of 
interest when they shall visit New York City, all tend 
to emphasize the need of serious consideration and of 
approval from the very highest sources before a final 
decision shall be made either as to the form and s!tua- 
tion of the memorial or as to the choice of the plans 
which it is to be hoped will be submitted for competi- 
tive examination. 


One of the leading features of the Louisville (Ky ) 
Exposition is the art gallery, which contains 419 pict- 
ures, all by American artists. The collection includes 
the American Art Association’s prize fund exhibition, 
and is believed to be the finest display of American 
paintings ever made. The pictures which figure prom- 
inently in addition to the above-named collection are, 
many of them, loaned from the studios of leading New 
York artists, and constitute an excellent collection in 
themselves. Unlike the art galleries of the various ex 
positions which have taken place in this country since 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, the Louisville 
gallery was entirely ready for the public on the day of 
opening, and every picture was in its place. Prompti- 
tude like this is as unusual as it is commendable, 





Operatic circles and the musical public generally will 
be interested in the following bit of harmless gossip con- 
cerning Miss Emma Nevada, the young American prima 
donna, whose name and fame are now as great in this 
country as they first were in Paris two years ago : 

‘‘Miss Wixom, known by her stage name, Emma 
Nevada, is to be married to Dr. Palmer, who was her 
secretary during her recent American engagement, on 
October 1. The ceremony is to take place in the Eng- 
lish-speaking Roman Catholic Church, in the Avenue 
Hoche, Paris, where she embraced Catholicism two 
years ago. Her bridesmaids will be pupils of Madame 
Marchesi, Miss Wixom’s teacher, and among them will 
be Miss Johnston, of Washington, and Miss Tifft, of 
this city. The wedding dress will be of white velvet, 
because the bride has tired of all other fabrics from 
wearing them on the stage. For the concert tour of the 
prima donna projected in this country, beginning in 
November, there is talk of a resort to the boudoir-car 
hotel advertising scheme on the part of the singer.” 


A characteristic story is going the rounds of the news- 
papers about Madame Christine Nilsson, which says 
that, at Schwalbach, not Ieng ago, a concert was given 
by some wandering Tyrolese minstrels in a little al 
fresco restaurant in the woods there. ‘‘ Nilsson was 
present, and listened, for a time, with exemplary pa- 
t'ence to the usual excruciating noises ; but suddenly 
she disappeared, and presently, from the heart of the 
greenery, arose, to the amazement of the Tyrolese and 
the delight of the Schwalbachians, that voice that has 
given so much pleasure to thousands, even when they 
have had to pay a guinea for the privilege of hearing it.” 


It would seem, by this time, that no work by an “old 
master” could have remained undiscovered or unrecog- 
nized by the searching spirit of modern times ; but yet, 
even now, there occasionally turns up a rich treasure- 
trove, in the way of a painting or sketch, by some one 
of the masters who made the golden age of art. The 
latest discovery in this field is that of a Hoiy Family 
by Correggio, which has been found and restored through 
the efforts of Herr Penther, Custodian of the Vienna 
Art Academy. The picture, which is the property of 


Herr Rossi, of Vienna, has been recolored no fewer 
than three times, but it is, however, not spofled in the 
principal details. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable.} 

We have received the following printed questions from a 
representative of a local W. C. T. U., with a request for an 
answer : 

During the past year I have eudeavored to obtain the opinion 
of eminent divines on the connection between the Passover 
Feast and the last supper of our Lord. There is such a diversity 
of opinion, I have been almost tempted to put aside what is 
called the Passover argument egainst the use of fermented 
wine at the communion table; and yet, if the weight of author- 
ity is for it, we have no right to discard it. I would therefore 
request each State Superintendent to ask the following ques- 
tions of the pastors of the different churches, and also of the 
editors of the denominational journals : 

1. At what period did wine begin to be used as a part of the 
Passover Feast? 

2. Would not the law prohibiting the use of all /eaven apply to 
the wine as well as to the bread? 

3. Do not the Jews of to-day generally use unfermented wine 
in the celebration of the Passover Feasts ? 

4. If this has not been their custom always, when and for 
what reason was the change made? 

These questions, and others which will be suggested by them, 
wll, I trust, bring the subject prominently before tae thinking 
public, and we can then calmly weigh the facts as presented. 

165 Stare Street, Porriann, Me., 1885, 

1. We do not think that it is known when the use of wine 
at the Passover began. It is not mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, but it is strictly enjoined in the Mishna. 

2. There is no reason to suppose that the wine was un 
fermented, and the prohibition as to leaven would not 
apply. Leaven was prohibited because it was desired by 
the use of unleavened bread to remind the Jews of the haste 
of their original departure from Egypt. 

3. We are informed by Jewish rabbis that the Jews of 
to-day do not generally use unfermented wine. This an- 
swers also your fourth question. 


Some time ago you printed an article about the supposed d!s- 
covery of the immense size of Lake Mistassin!. I have lately 
seen it stated that the whole story was a hoax or a gross exag- 
geration. What are the facts? M. K. 

New York City. 

The facts, as we understand them, are thus stated ina 
recent paragraph in the New York ‘‘Sun” in reply to a 
similar query : 

“It (Lake Mistassini) is 250 miles east of James Bay, 
which is the southeastern end of Hudson Bay. According 
to Bignell’s survey it is about one-third larger than it ap- 
pears on our maps. Mr. John Bignell and his son, F. H. 
Bignell, call it Little Mistassini, and assert that there is a 
far larger lake called Great Mistassini, whose narrow south- 
ern end lies between James Bay and Little Mistassini. The 
elder Bignell led the expedition, still in the field, that was 
organized by Canada to ascertain whether the rumored 
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great lake exists. Both father and son report that it does 
exist, and that it extends for a distance yet unknown ing 
northeast direction west and north of Little Mistassinj, 
John B'gnell says he believes its area is five or six times 
that of the sinaller lake. A dispatch from Mr. Low, re. 
ceived this week, says Lake Mistassini is 100 miles long 
and 20 miles wide, exactly the dimensions John Bigne)] 
gives to the smaller lake, and the Bignells assert that the 
report refers to that lake. More facts and less arguments 
about the great lake are desirable.”’ 


Referring to statements in The Christian Union about Andover 
theology, I note this: ‘‘ Character Is fixed by the acceptance or 
rejection of the historic Christ." Does this imply that there {s 
any efficacy in accepting the historical fact of Christ’s existence, 
in distinction from having in possession in heart and life the ele. 
ments of character which Chri:t and Paul and many others have 
had, exemplified, and taught? Is not the possession of the Christ 
spirit, whether by a soul ia Christian or pagan lands, the essen- 
tia!, and the only essential, thing? If consclence dominates the 
man, with a purpose to obey its voice with humility and patience 
for slips and failure:, is there no hope for such a soul though he 
be ignorant of the historic Christ—Seneca or Socrates? Are 
there no fruits of the Spirit except where the “' historic” Christ 
is known—such as love, joy, peace, integrity, purity, etc.? 

low many of the Old Testament Jews had any knowledge or 
thought of the prophetic Christ foreshadowed by a select few 
gifted men? M. M.F 

The Westminster Confession of Faith declares very ex- 
plicitly that no one can be saved without the knowledge ot 
Christ. ‘The light of nature and the works of creation are 
not,’’ it says, ‘‘ sufficient to give that knowledge of God and 
of bis will which is necessary unto salvation.’ This we un- 
derstand to be the doctrine held in times past by a large sec- 
tion, though we think now by a decreasing section, of Prot- 
estant divines. In our judgment it is directly contradicted 
by Paulin the second chapter of Romans, who declares that 
God will give eternal life to those who “ by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing seek for glory, honor, and immortality,” 
whether Jew or Gentile; that is, whether possessing or not 
possessing divine revelation. No knowledge of the historic 
Christ is necessary to salvation ; but it is a means to salva- 
tion ; and the rejection of that means is an indication of a 
lack of that spiritual life which is salvation. 


Will you please give a course of reading for those who do not 
desire to become artists, but wish to be intelligent in regard to art 
and artists, and also to be able to judge, at last {n a measure, 
of the merits of art work? Many have a great love for art who 
have no power to wield the pencil or the brash. 

San Jose, Cal. Aw OLn SUBSCRIBER. 

We suggest the titles of a few books, the reading and 
study of which will readily suggest others: As biographical 
handbooks, Clement and Hutton’s “ Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ and Mrs. Clement's * Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, Engravers, and their Works,” will be found use- 
ful. Books that will be found, forthe most part, comprehen- 
sible to the uninitiated in technique are: P. G. Hamerton’s 
‘* Thoughts on Art,’’ ‘* Landscape,’’ and other works ; W. M. 
Hunt’s “Talks on Art,”’ Ruskin’s writings, J. J. Jarves’s “Art 
Hints,’’ Taine’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Art,’”’ Vasari's ‘‘ Lives of 
Painters,’’ Hazlitt’s ‘* Criticisms on Art,’”” Goethe’s ** Essays 
on Art,’’ Lessing’s ‘* Laocoon,’? Winckelmann’s ‘‘ History of 
Ancient Art.’? Above all, see and study every exhibition of 
works of art possible. If you admire, try to find out why ; 
analyze. Do not pretend to admire what you do not under’ 
stand. Do not declare there can be no merit in a work of 
art because you cannot see it. 


1, Please explain the benefits to be derived from reading the 
‘“‘ Arabian Nights.” 2. Give references to the Bible that cause 
some to believe in probation after death. 8. Cannot the Irish 
tenants purcha‘e land? Please explain the “land laws” of 
Ireland. 

1. The ‘‘ Arabian Nights” affords recreation certainly 
innocent, but whether innocuous or not will depend upon 
the character of the reader. It also develops the imagination 
and fancy. 2, 1 Peter iii., 19, is the principa’ passage ; but 
generally those who believe in probation after death believe 
it only as a pro’able opinion, which has nothing in Script- 
ure against it. 3. An Irish tenant can purchase land, pro- 
vided the man who owns land is willing to sell and the 
tenant has money with which to buy ; two conditions which 
rarely exist. What the Irish tenantry have been demanding 
and have at last obtained is such a condition of law as will 
prevent the tenant from being turned off from a farm after 
he has made improvements uponit. The landlord cannot 
now eject him nor raise his rent without the intervention 
and approval of a disinterested tribunal. 


1, Will some one suggest a list of books suitable for a boy's 
Sunday reading, relating to the different religious persecutions, 
such as ‘* Geoffrey the Lollard "' and “ Sister Rose ; or, The Eve 
of St. Bartholomew "'? 

2, Please give in full the famous lines by Bourdillon, * The 
night has a thousand eyes,” etc. 

2, The lines are as follows: 

“ The night has a thousand eyes. 
The day has one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
When day is done, 


“ The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When day is done.” 


Will you please give me the name of some interesting History 
of Rome suitable to be read to boys of sixteen * 

We know of no Roman history exactly suited to the pur- 
pose. Perhaps Oliver Goldsmith’s “ History of Rome,” 
which has, we think, been reprinted within a few years, 
would be as attractive in pointof style as any. Jacob Ab- 
bott’s histories of “Romulus,” “Julius Cesar,” and 
“Nero,”’ and J. 8. C. Abbott’s ‘“ Hannibal,” cover part of 
the period in a way interesting to young people, 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT HOME. 


“Good Cheer” gives its readers this 
very interesting account of the daily life 
of the Emperor Wilhelm : 

“The private life of Emperor William 
is one of 1are simplicity. He guards his 
privacy wilh great strictness ; bis servants 
are as mute as statues regarding all that 
goes on in the loyal palace; yet reporto- 
rial acuteness has discovered enough to 
make us acquainted with the general de- 
tails of the day's routine. Up tolast year 
the Emperor rose at seven o’clock ; but 
now, ylelding reluctantly to the advice of 
his physic'ans and to the exigencies of age, 
he reposes till nine. His ring is answered 
by his venerable favorite, Engel, who as- 
sists in the toilette. This is soon made. 
The Emperor delights to be at ease during 
his morning privacy. An old uniform 
serves as dressing-gown, and a pair of much 
worn slippers completes the costume. En- 
gel is a special favorite of the Emperor, 
who addrcsses him with ‘ thou’ and ‘ thee.’ 
He is seventy years old, but less vigorous 
than the Kaiser. Last winter he hinted at 
leaving the service, as his age needed re- 
pose; but the Emperor replied with a 
laugh : ‘ Engel, thou and I have no time 
for repose.’ The bed-chamber is simple, 
its furnishings being those of a common 
citizen. From this apartment the Em- 
peror passes to his private study, which, 
with the reception-room, makes up his 
special suite. This is so crowded with 
furniture, works of art, specimens of the 
handicraft of the ladles of the royal fam- 
ily, presents from all yuarters of the globe, 
etc., that it is difficult to move about. Ilere 
the Emperor spends an hour alone, look- 
ing over and signing documents, etc. He 
makes his annotations with a carpenter’s 
square pencil, as an old injury received in 
hunting partially disables his hand. At 
the end of this hour the Emperor makes a 
full toilette,and is prepared for the real 
work of the day. Interviews with minis- 
ters of his cabinet take place in his study ; 
other audiences are in the reception-room, 
a chamber simply furnished, {ts em)roi- 
dered coverings being from the needles of 
the imperial family. Here he stands up- 
right like a vigorous youth. In case of 
’ the visit of a sovereign who has conferred 
upon him a military command, he appears 
in the uniform of that regiment. It some- 
times happens, from like reasons of cour- 
tesy, that he changes uniforms three or 
four times in a forenoon. Th’s> occupa: 
tions,Jast till ten o'clock, when the Emper- 
or sits down alone to his simple breakfast 
of cutlet and eggs. Itis over in a quarter 
ofan hour. His morning cup of tea has 
been the only previous repast. His phy- 
siclans have in vain besought him to seek 
repose after his fatiguing labors, Equally 
futile have been their efforts to prevent 
his occasional indulgence in certain heavy 
dishes: lobster, for example, of which he 
isfond. No more will he avail himself of 
the elevator to visit the apartments of the 
Empress on the floor above. And as the 
private stairway is of corkscrew form, and 
difficult, the Kaiserin is considerate enough 
to relieve her spouse of the labor by de- 
scending herself, 

“‘ After breakfast comes a drive in the 
park. In all weathers the Emperor goes 
out in his victorla, without escort and 
often without an aide-de-camp, being at: 
tended only by the plumed chasseur upon 
the box. In the Thiergarten he alights 
and has a brief promenade on foot, often 
in company with General Mcltke, or some 
of the children of the royal household. 
At five he returns to dinner, and to receive 
the orders of the Empress for the evening, 
The family dinner is at six, always sim- 
ple, never over thee courses, and lasting 
only half an hour. Even in presence of 
the servants the royal couple, who are very 
affectionate in their old age, ‘thee’ and 
‘thou’ each other. Indeed, they some- 
times slip into this habit in official com- 
pany. During the dinner, the Empress 
divulges her plans for the evening, for the 
Emperor is then always at herorders. She 
is fond of literary and art receptions, and 
these the Kaiser cheerfully attends when 


bidden, though it is said that he is more 
often permitted the free disposal of his own 
evenings. 

‘‘The Emperor does not smoke or use 
snuff, ard he has a pronounced tendency 
to economy inall his habits. It is related 
(hat he always turned down the lamp in 
his study when not using it. At the ad 
vent of kerosene this proceeding caused a 
stifilug odor throughout the apartment. 
Consequently petroleum was discarded, 
the oil-lamp was refitted with a gigantic 
wick, and the Kaiser continues to please 
himself with turning itdown. But in his 
liberalities the Emperor is profuse. Even 
the humblest of his domestics receives a 
Christmas present from his hands. The 
gallautry which he uniformly displays 
toward ladies, and which is cn? cau‘e of 
his great popularity, is not wanting toward 
the humblest, One day he missed a femme 
de chamire from the Empress’s apartments, 
and upon inquiry learned that she had 
gone home to celebrate her birthdiy. Per 
ceiving her the next morning, he said 
‘Permit me to offer my felicitations, 
though a little late, my child,’ and pre 
sented her with » birthday token. 

‘The Kaiser is rarely seen at church. 

Even on the occasion of his birthday, 
when the Cathedral was packed, the royal 
pews were tenanted only by the family and 
the guests. The chief expected one was 
not there. Heisasturdy Protestant, how- 
ever, and sternly resists a)! Rom!sh < fforts 
to meddle with the public schools, or to as- 
sert the clerical over the imperial authority 
in such church appointments as are sala- 
ried by the state. He is also extremely in- 
flexible in a military point of view. Re- 
cently some soldiers of the Landwehr 
mutinied to theextent of refusing to ride 
in the baggage wagons. Feeling sure that 
they wereright, they telegraphed the state 
of things to the Emperor, and asked : 
‘ Stre, what shall wedo ?’ Back camethe 
laconic response, ‘Obey ;’ and the culprits 
were severely puaished by the military 
authorities. 

‘“ Every day, at the hour of guard chang- 
ing, the Emperor stands at one of his win- 
dows oa the first floor, and gives his sub- 
jects a momentary glance. The eagerness 
with which the throngs push ahead of the 
marching column to get this vlew, and the 
patience with which many of them stand 
hours in the rain just for a glimpse, testi- 
fies not only to the curiosity of the people, 
but to the hearty affection in which they 
hold their good old Kaiser.” 





A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


The head clerk of a large firm in 
Charlestown promised an old customer 
one day half a bale of Russian duck, to 
be on hand on one o'clock, when the man 
was to leave town with his goods. The 
firm was out of duck, and the clerk went 
over to Boston to buy some. Not find- 
ing a truckman, he hired a man to take 
it over on his wheelbarrow. Finishing 
other business, on his return to Charles- 
town the clerk found the man not half 
way over the bridge, sitting on his barrow, 
half dead with the heat. What was to be 
done? It was then half-past twelve, and 
the goods were promised at one. There 
was not a moment to lose. In spite of 
the heat, the dust, and his fine clothes, 
the young man seized the wheelbarrow 
and pushed on. Pretty soon a rich 
merchant, whom the young man knew 
very well, riding on horseback, overtook 
him. ‘‘ What,” said he, ‘Mr. Wilder! 
turned truckman?” ‘ Yes,” answered 
the clerk ; ‘‘ the goods are promised at one 
o'clock, and my man has given out ; but 
you see I am determined to be good as 
my word.” ‘‘Good, good!” said the 
gentleman, and started on. Calling at 
the store where the young man was em- 
ployed, he told his employer what he had 
seen. ‘‘And I want totell him,” said the 
gentleman, ‘‘ that when he goes into busi- 
ness for himeelf, my name is at his serv- 
ice for $30,000.” rg the store, 
which he did in time, the high price set 

on his conduct made amends for the heat, 
anxiety, and fatigue of the job. You 
would like to know, perhaps, that this 
young man became one of the most 
eminent merchants of his day, and known 
far and wide, both in Europe and this 
country. His name is 8. V. S. Wilder, 
the first President of the American Tract 





Society. —[ Kind Words, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


Harper's Young People. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


In the issue of Harper's YOUNG PEOPLE 


Jor Angust 18 is begun a new serial, entitled 
TWO ARROWS: 
A TALE OF RED AND WHITE. 


BY WILLIAM 0, STODDARD, 


AvuTHOR oF “‘ Tug TALKING LEAVEs,” ETC. 


“Tuo Arrows” is ana illustrated etory of ad- 
venture umong the Indians of the Southwest. It 
has two heroes, one a white boy, the other an Indian 
youth ; and is in Mr. Stopp/s Rv's happiest rein 
Mr. StopparRv has no rival tn the field of Indian 
life and adventure, his fidelity to Indian characte: 
and local surroundings being such as to invest his 
subject with a fascinating atmosphere of reality. 


Susscrwrion Price, $2 PER YEAR. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Tn purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in 
variety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive 
contents of the niguest literary merit, 1t is unex 
celled, and deserves a place in every home bles-«ed 
with children, whose lives it wtli make better and 
brighter with its weekly visits.- 
Boston. 


It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion, and interest.—[Christian Advocate, N. Y 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE has now come to be ene 
of the most attractive and excellently edited juve 
nile periodicals of the day.—independent, N. Y. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE continues to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the coun 
try, and probably throughout the world. The illus 
trations are excellent, and the eontents are well 
calculated to interest and instruct.—[{ihe Living 
Chureh, Chicago 

HARPER'S YOUNG P EOPLI is the best weekly for 
children in America.—[{Southwestern Christian Ad 
vocate, New Orleans 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE deservedly takes high 
rank among publications for the littie folks. It 
entertains, instructs, and charms its readers, is 
never prosy, and encotrrages admiration for what 
soever things are lovely und of good report. He 
sides all this tt has the merit of coming every week 

(Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


{Zion’s Herald, 


We cordially commend It to families desiring good 
and pure reading for the children,—{E piscopal Meth 
odist, Baltimore. 

The editor and his correspondents evidently ap 
preciate the quality of the present gener stion of 
juventies, if we may judge from the quality of the 
articles prepared for their instruction and ente: 
tainment. Dearrver, N. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE — no superior... . To 
the boys and girls it is a delight, aida oe ource of 
testruction as well.—(Christian Advocate, Rich 
monc¢ 


A specimen copy of Hanrer's Youna Peor.e 


will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
s/ampas, 
Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N, Y. 


GEN. GRANT’S od 


Description of 


"Tae SIEGE OF VICKSBURG.” 


the second of his War Articles, will appear in 


THE SEPTEMBER ‘‘ CENTURY,” 


Ready Tuesday, September 1st. 








$65 ic A MONTH AND BOARD TO 
ENTS for aNEW and allt 


ST GRANT 


The Worlds greatest soldier, and the Nation’ 
most honored citizen Low price. Repld eee 


P. WwW. ZIRGLER & CO,, 915 Arch 8t., Philada. 


PRENCH, GERMAN, ‘SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


Y OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for Maat 
day and business vonversation, by Dr. Rich. § 


Rosenthal’s celebrated ,Meisterschaft Sy 2 
tem. Terms, $5.00 for books of each fenguaes, 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


~ UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Arcnitecture,etc. Send 10 cents in stam 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 sub- 
jJecta. Mention this pa; 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co,, 
R28 Washington &t.. Boston. Mace 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 





free by mail, 





The Americal Male Choir. 


A Collection of Bacred and Secular Music, 
for Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Clubs, 
tolleges, and Singing societies ; ag 
of Quartets, Gospel songs, Anthems, Chants, 
(Gilees, Bongs, and Patriotic Pieces. 

By J. H. TENNEY, a composer who has bad great 
success in this style, his music forming an attract- 
ive feature in maby very popular books. 

16) large octavo pages, 106 pieces. Choirs contain 
ing Male Quartets wilt find the book a treasure, ane 
all social singing circles will find in it Sacred and 
Secular music to their taste. 


Price in Boards, $1, or $9 per doren, 
Paper, 80 Cents. 


WAR S ONGS The extraordinary 

' revival of military 
and patriotic feeling, typified by the increase and 
energy of Grand Army organizations, has brought 
this collection into very great favor. [t contains 
Songs for the Camp Fire and the March, Memorial 
Songs, and, in fact, the choicest of all that (without 
bitterness) awaken memories of the great war. 
Every family should have acopy. Choruses are for 
Male Voices, and there is an accompaniment for 
Piano 





or Organ. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


COLLEGE SONGS, es Fitna a 


large number of merry students’ songs. with the 
true college vim to them, and including the favor 
ite popular songs of the dav. as “ Rosalie.” “My 
Bonnie,” ** Solomon Levi,” ** Clementine,” ete. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
i 
Now Ready: 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FoR MEssnrs. 


Moody & Sankey’s Meetings, 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By IRA D.SANKEY & JAS. McGRANAIIAN 


Containing 128 large ovtavo pages of new and tried 
Songs especially adapted for devotional meetings 
THe GOSPEL CHorrR ts not intended to take the place 
of the GosPEL Hymxs ConsoLipatyp, but will be 
used in connection with it, and will be found of 
great value. 


Muste Edition, in Paper Covers, 19 cents. 
= pi Board = re 
Cloth ” — 
€ cents additional if sent by mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Ranpoira St, Cricaco. 


—FOR— 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


McPhail’s Anthems 


. ie ee HAIL, 

The aim sea the ar 1 A r has been to provide m 
for choirs of every de gree , proficiency, oad 6 or 
all the various uses of the church service, 


“ “ 






and to 


this end, beautiful and original « compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangemen = from the works of Mozart, Concone + 
Bellini, T: , Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Linds 
say, etc., € “ 

The type throughout the book is }_-ge, clear, 
and legible ; the printing 1s well done ; the bind- 


ingis strong and durable ; and taken all in all, this 
rk is by far 

that has been offered 1 to the public in many years, 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00a dozen 

Dy express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


new w 


// The Best! 
MVM IL 


DovsLe RLastic Pens, 
Sold a Stationers in U. §. & Canada. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


‘The entire literature of Abyssinia, it is said, does not 
include more than 100 volumes. 


The Canadian bicycle trip of American clergymen 
has been, we hear, a great success. The trip extended 
through Toronto and to Kingston. 


The first vacation taken for fifty-nine years by the 
Rev. John Berdan, pastor for that time of the Passaic 
City Reformed Church, was a few days this summer. 
He has preached about six thousand regular Sunday 
sermons. 


Among the remarkable stories which Georgia has put 
forth recently is one to the effect that a jet black 
kitten turned perfectly gray in a few months from grief, 
occasioned by having become separated from a number 
of children. 


Immense quantities of writing-paper are used in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, but not for writing. As to- 
bacco is extremely scarce, the Russian peasant makes a 
cigar out of cabbage leaves and writing-paper, and this 
he smokes with perfect content. 


One of our denominational contemporaries remarked 
last week: ‘‘ We shall omit the paper next week. 
There are fifty-three Thursdays in the year 1885, and 
fifty two of them is all we advertise to fill. Our readers 
will try to make this number answer for next week.” 


Mr. Gladstone is the owner of what is probably the 
longest pencil ever made. A manufacturer at Keswick 
has sent him a walking-stick thirty-nine inches long, 
made of cedar, and forming a large pencil, with a lead 
nearly half an inch square running through it. The 
curious pencil has a solid silver band bearing am inscrip 
tion in verse. 


The forecasts of the weather bureaus of France were 
verified last year in ninety cases out of every hundred, 
the percentage having steadily risen from 81 in 1881 to 
83 in 1882, and to 87 in 1883. Out of the 189 alarm 
signals sent tothe ports, 128 were fully verified, 24 were 
fairly correct, 37 were incorrect, and only two gales 
were not foreseen. 


A singular illustration of the persistence with which 
the Japanese adhere to their family vocations is seen in 
an announcement, in a recent Japanese newspaper, 
that a certain celebrated dancing-master was to hold a 
service, in April last, in honor of the one thousandth an- 
nivergary of the death of his ancestor who was the first 
of the family to take up the profession. 


An English clergyman complains in the English 
** Church Times” of a wicked practical joke of which he 
has been the object. A week previously there appeared 
in the same paper an advertisement asking for three 
sermons weekly—“ plain, and of sound Anglican doc- 
trine ’—and giving the initials and address of the rev- 
erend gentleman who now repudiates the fabrication. 


‘The Great American Desert” is a thing of the past. 
The quadrant which this ‘‘ desert ” once occupied on the 
map embraced the area now occupied by the States 
of Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, to the Indian Territory, ‘‘an area in total 
equal to nine New Englands.” The grain product of 
this ‘‘ desert” in 1880 amounted to 642,016,200 bushels. 


Mr. C. L. Marson, in an article in ‘‘ Eastward, Ho !” 
describes a scandalous state of things as prevailing at 
the “‘ Red Church,” otherwise the Church of St. James 
the Great, Bethnal Green, where marriages are per- 
formed for a fee of half a crown, and where as many as 
forty couples have been married with one ceremony, to 
the accompaniment of most indecorous incidents, on the 
forenoon of a bank holiday. 


A writer in the ‘‘ Scientific American ” declares that 
the use of beer is found to produce a species of degenera- 
tion of all the organs ; profound and deceptive fatty 
deposits diminished circulation, conditions of congestion 
and perversion of functional activities, local inflamma- 
tions of both the liver and kidneys, are constantly pres- 
ent. A slight injury, a severe cold, or a shock to the 
body or mind will commonly provoke acute disease, 
ending fatally, in a beer-drinker. 


The use of wind in fertilizing the ground is remark- 
ably illustrated, according to M. Alluard, by the very 
fertile valley of Limagne, in Auvergne. The prevalent 
winds there are west and southwest, and traverse the 
chain of the Domes, where are vast deposits of volcanic 
ashes. Much of this dust is thus carried to the Limagne 
Valley, and settles there of itself, or is carried down by 
rain or snow. As it contains a large amount of phos- 
phoric acid, potash, and lime, it is highly fertilizing, 
and its very fine state favors rapid assimilation. 


The results of a series of observations carried out by 
the Hydrographic Bureau at Washington, in order to 
determine the length, depth, and duration of ocean 
waves, have been published. The largest wave observed 


is said to have had a length of half a mile, and to have ; vancing train to indicate that danger is ahead. Travel- 





spent itself in twenty-three seconds. During storms on 
the Atlantic waves sometimes extend 600 feet, and last 
from ten to eleven seconds. Tbe most careful measure- 
ments of the heights of waves give frum forty-four to 
fcrty-eight feet as an extreme limit. 


In the British House of Commons all the members 
keep their hats on, and it is even irregular to address 
the Speaker uncovered. Thisrule gave rise toan amus- 
ing scene the other night. Mr. Courtney attempted to 
address the Chair on a point of order. To do so in 
accordance with the rules it was necessary that he should 
speak seated and covered, but at the critical moment he 
was unable to find his hat, and on addressing the 
Speaker uncovered was met with laughter and loud 
cries of ‘‘ Order!” Mr. Courtney then borrowed a hat 
from a member sitting near, and stated his point. 


Mr. R. G. Haliburton, a son of the author of “ Sam 
Slick,” who is now on a visit to Jamaica, in a letter 
dated July 6 gives a deplorable account of the con- 
dition of that colony. He says: ‘‘I have been spend- 
ing the winter in a secluded district of Jamaica, and 
have been simply horrified at the truly pitiable state of 
the colored people there. Ninety per cent. of the 
deaths during the past two years were of poor persons 
who sickened, died, and were buried without the aid, 
comfort, or attendance of a doctor or clergyman, and 
without poor relief, many of them dying of actual want, 
Before I was here a fortnight I saved the life of a poor 
woman and her children, who were dying of starvation, 
sickness, and neglect.” 


Youthful Protectionists—The bootblacks of the city 
of Leavenworth recently sent the following letter to the 
Mayor and Council : ‘‘ We, the undersigned bootblacks, 
who by our industry support ourselves, and contribute 
to the support of the families of our parents, respectfully 
request your honorable body to levy a license tax on 
bootblacks, of two dollars per annum, thusly protecting 
us in our endeavor to obtain an honest living, and stop 
the encroachment of the Chinese bootblacks, who are 
reducing the price below five cents a shine. We believe 
that the imposition of this tax exemplifies the principles 
of protection to American industry. It would prctect 
us in our honest labor. Your favorable consideration of 
our position would forever tie us to a government of the 
people.” 

We put a drop of alcohol intoaman’seye. It poisons 
it. We try it upon the lining of a living stomach. 
Again it poisons it. We study, after death, the stom- 
achs of drinking men and find alcohol produces, in 
regular stages, redness, intense congestion, morbid 
secretions, deeper hurt, destruction of parts, utter ruin. 
We study its influence upon the health and strength of 
sailors and soldiers, and find it helps to freeze them in 
the arctic regions and exhaust them in the tropics. We 
watch two regiments on a long march in India, one 
with and the other without grog, and are driven to the 
conclusion that even moderate quantities of alcohol 
weaken the muscles and break the endurance. We 
visit the training ground of oarsmen, pedestrians, and 
prize-fighters, and learn everywhere the same lesson— 
alcohol is a poison to muscle and brain.—[Dio Lewis's 
Nuggets. 


The English Congregational Year-Book gives the 
whole number of churches and branch churches in the 
British Empire as 5,172. The number of members is 
not reported, and this one general item is the only one 
affording any basis for additions and comparisons with 
the figures of our own Year-Book. The number of 
*‘church sittings,” or ‘* accommodations,” is, however, 
reported in England. If a sufficient number of these 
could be obtained from our own churches to form the 
basis of an estimate of their probable average in com- 
parison with their known membership, the result would 
have enough value to warrant the inquiry. To this end 
will the pastor, clerk, or some member of every Con- 
gregational church to whom this paragraph comes be 
kind enough to send a postal at once to the Rev. Henry 
A. Hazen, Secretary of the National Council, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Mass., reporting the name, loca- 
tion, and number of sittings of his church? The value 
of the result will depend upon the number reporting. 


Who shall say, says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” that the 
love of the beautiful is not gradually permeating all sec- 
tions of the community when we find a railway company 
supplying their employees with regulation neckties of a 
uniform and artistic type? This is what the South- 
western Railway Company have just done, and doubtless 
other companies will follow the example that has been 
set. The neckties in question are in color a brilliant 
red, and have the effect of making the Southwestern 
porters look almost picturesque. But the object of the 
red neckties is partly esthetic and partly utilitarian. 
They are supposed to provide a ready-made and easily 
accessible danger signal. If ordinary signals go wrong, 
the Southwestern guard or porter has only to divest 
himself of his necktie and wave it in front of an ad- 





ers by this line will pray that the occasions when por- 
ters’ neckties have to do duty as emergency danger 
signals may be few and far between. In the meantime 
anything which brightens up one’s every-day surround- 
ings is a matter for gratitude. 


A curious illustration of the cosmopolitan character 
of population, says the ‘‘ Post,” is furnished by the fact 
that a convention of Icelanders resident in Dakota and 
Montana, and across the line in Manitoba, recently met 
at Mountain, Dakota, to form a synodical union. The 
climate of Iceland appears to be growing steadily more 
inhospitable, and as the means of subsistence become 
less, the population dwindles, having fallen from 100,- 
000 in the most prosperous period to only about 78,000 
in 1880. Probably the fame of the northwestern ‘‘ bliz- 
zard” has penetrated to Iceland, and attracted people 
who contemplated a change of base. At any rate, within 
a few years past a stream of emigration has set in from 
the island to the northwestern Territory, and it is esti- 
mated that there are now five or six thousand Icelanders 
living either in that part of the Union or across the 
border. The last census showed that quite a number of 
Greenlanders had also settled in the United States, and 
it would be difficult to name any country in the world 
which is not coming to have its representatives some. 
where within the bounds of the Unton. 


An Old Prophecy.—Somebody, says a letter from 
Rome, has unearthed an old prophecy for the year 1886, 
of a decidedly uncomfortable nature. It appears that in 
the Church Oberem-mel, near the city of Treveri, in 
Germany, there is a stone tablet some centuries old, on 
which is cut the prophetic verse—in prose it may be ren- 
dered : ‘‘ When Mark shall bring us Easter, and An- 
thony shall sing praises at Pentecost, and John shall 
swing the censer at the feast of Corpus Domini, then 
shall the whole earth resound with weepings and walil- 
ings.” INow, itso happens that next year Easter falls 
on St. Mark’s Day, Pentecost on that of St. Anthony of 
Padua, and the Corpus Domini comes on St. John the 
Baptist’s Day, June 24. Here, then, are the first condi- 
tions of the prophecy fulfilled, so that now believers in 
prophecies and anxifous-minded persons generally have 
only to sit down and think of everything disagreeable 
that can possibly happen to this poor old planet and the 
dwellers thereon between January and December, 1886. 
And really if the cyclones, and earthquakes, and epidem- 
ics, and ‘‘wars and rumors of wars” of the years 1882- 
3-4-5 are to be eclipsed, the prospect is not an agreeable 
one. 


Swedish Manners.—One great peculiarity of traveling 
in Sweden is the extreme quiet and !ack of flurry. The 
Swedish are a taciturn and noiseless people. They do 
much by signs, and never shout ; a Swedish crowd makes 
singularly little sound. Swedes, even of the lowest 
class, never push or jostle. It is the custom to do so 
much bowing and hat-lifting that one is obliged to move 
more slowly than in England to give time for all this 
courtesy. When a train leaves a platform, or a steam- 
boat a pier, all the lookers-on lift their hats to the de- 
parting passengers and bow to them, a compliment 
returned by the travelers. If you address the poorest 
person in the street you must lift your hat. A gentle- 
man passing a lady on the stairs of a hotel must do 
the same. To enter a shop or a bank with one’s hat 
on is a terrible breach of good manners. If you enter 
or leave a coffee-room you must bow to all occupants. 
Passengers on board the little steamers which ply about 
Stockholm invariably raise their hats to the occupants 
of any other boat which passes near them. The very 
men in charge of the locks on the canal bow politely to 
the sailors as the boats go through. Imagine English 
bargees indulging in such amenities |—-[ London Society. 


A curious mistake arising from the double meaning 
of a word 1s going the rounds of the papers. We take 
pleasure in correcting it, at the request of an esteemed 
correspondent. The facts are that the faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College, proposing to make the study of modern 
languages as important as that of Greek and Latin, ap- 
pointed T. James Stirzinger, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Romance languages. Professor Stirzinger 
has studied at English and German universities, holds 
his degree from Zirich, has been a Privat-docet at 
Bonn, and has written several monographs highly 
praised by Romance scholars. He is a Protestant. 
Now, the Germans call a specialist in the Romance’ 
languages (French, Italian, and Spanish) a ‘‘ Roman- 
cist.” This term was applied to Dr. Stirzinger in # 
notice of his leaving the University of Bonn to come 
to Bryn Mawr. This notice has been misunderstood 
by English people, and it has been telegraphed from 
London and spread through many papers here that Dr. 
Stirzinger was a Roman Catholic, who left a chair of 
philology at Bonn to become a professor in Bryn Mawr 
College ; the climax of absurdity having been reached 
in one paper, that he would be professor of Roman 
Catholicism ! 
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A WORKING CHURCH. 


HE Year-Book of St. George’s Church of New 

York (the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, pastor) is an 
exceedingly valuable book because so suggestive of 
methods of church work that have proved success- 
ful. Statistics are not at all times entertaining, 
but as one glances down the first page of this Year- 
Book, ‘and finds that 698 services have been held in 
that church during the year, it makes one understand 
the remark of a poor woman who had been helped ma- 
terially and spiritually by the work of St. George’s, that 
“the door of the church is never shut.” When one sees 
that over 6,000 visits have been made by the Rector 
and his assistants, and almost 8,000 by the ladies whose 
names appear under the head of ‘‘ assistant workers,” 
one gains some faint idea of the immense influence that 
one church exercises over the lives and destinies of the 
people cn the east side of the city. Turning to another 
page, we read that the total amount of money contrib- 
uted during the year was $57,870.33. Coming under 
the head of Parish Work we find: Avenue A Mission, 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Helping Hand, Ladies’ Guild, 
Avenue A Helping Hand, Boys’ Club, showing that not 
only do the Rector and his assistauts work, but that of 
St. George’s it may truly be said it is a working church. 
The Sunday evening services are called Evangelistic. 
For the use of those not familiar with the use of the 
Prayer-Book a Service Card has been prepared. The 
parish paper, ‘‘ The St. George’s Chronicle,” has been 
found a very effective means of communicating directly 
with the members of the church. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Notes for Parishioners” by the 
Rector is this note : ‘‘ The attendance on our Thursday 
midday Holy Communion has greatly increased, but 
many who are in danger, like Martha of old, of becom- 
ing cumbered with much serving, would find the 
quiet three quarters of an hour a help throughout the 
whole busy week.” This is an effective way for 
reaching the poor Marthas who cannot attend the 
evening prayer-meeting or Sunday church services, and 
yet who could find an hour in the afternoon of a week 
day for quiet worship. 

The Industrial School gave away during the past 
year eighty-five garments. In this school has been 
adopted the penny saving system, and the chil 
dren have deposited $60 during the year. Among 
the rest of the benevolent works undertaken by Dr. 
Rainsford is that of the grocery department, where 
first-class goods are sold to the poor at the lowest figures 
Different members of forty families who have suffered 
from illness have received delicacies through the Board 
of Visitors of St. George’s Church. The Mothers’ Meet 
ings are held from 7:30 to 9 o’clock on Thursday 
evenings, and have increasec. to two hundred. The first 
half hour is devoted to a very simple religious service; the 
rest of the evening is spent in reading aloud, singing 
hymns, and conversation, varied sometimes by outside 
assistance in the way of music or literary entertainmer.t. 
Once a month an extra entertainment is given. This 
year the ladies having the meetings in charge propose 
opering savings funds for fuel and other necessaries. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Guild have given out over fourteen 
thovsand garments to be made; the garments made 
have been distributed among the poor. The Seaside 
Sanitarium, known as St. George’s Cottage by the Sea, 
comfortably accommodates fifteen persons, who remain 
for a week. In addition to this there are daily excur- 
sions. The Avenue A Mission, located on Avenue A, 
between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets, is one of the 
parish works of St. George’s among the working people. 
We quote from the Year Book : 

“On Sunday, August 31, 1884. the first service was held, 
A congregation composed mostly of children and young 
boys assembled. The entrance to the hall was through 
a beer saloon, where men were drinking, smoking, and 
playing cards and pool. The singing attracted the oc- 
cupants of the saloon, and many of them entered and 
joined in it. Disorder was of course the rule at this and 
subsequent services for some time. Many came to ridi- 
cule and blaspheme ; others came to ‘ make a good thing 
out of it,’ and told many moving tales of distress ; others 
came from curfosity, from love of singing, or because 
they had nothing else to do. Sill, they came, 
and, regardless of disorder and interruptions (which 
gradually decreased), the services were steadily con- 
Unued, and the power of the Holy Spirit was constantly 
invoked, and His aid was bountifully extended. 

“In October the whole building was leased until 
1887, the saloon-keeper having previously given up his 
business and retired. Nothing now remains to indicate 
its former use and character. The lower floor is wholly 
given up to schemes for improving the minds and souls 
ofmen. Every Sunday afternoon at four o'clock the 
Tegular Gospel service is held; an average number of 
100 men and women attending. Among them are some 
notorious thieves, who attend regularly, and many who 
have led the most dissolute and degrading lives. 

“A ‘Helping Hani’ bas recently been organized for 
the poor women of the neighborhood, who meet every 





Tuesday at 2:30 p.m., and earn by sewing twelve cents 
an hour, which is paid them in money or its equivalent 
in groceries. Beginning with a membership of ten, it 
now numbers over fifty, many of whom have been at- 
tracted to the Mission services through its influence. 

“On Tuesday and Thursday evenings the hall is open 
for Gospel services, which are well attended. They 
will be supplemented by other services as soon as the 
way is made clear. 

‘*A serles of ‘ five-cent entertainments’ has been 
recently commenced. These entertainments promise to 
be wel! patronized. On Friday evenings the hall is 
opened as a reading-room, where those who wish to 
‘ keep out of mischief,’ who have no piace of shelter, or 
who wish to read, or play checkers or dominoes, may 
pass the evening. 

‘‘These and other projected plans will, it {s hoped, 
help to elevate and evangelize some—perh»ps many— 
who are struggling with poverty and sin, and who need 
encouragement and aid in their struggle. The work was 
begun in faith and devotion, and if so continued will be 
a powerful influence for God’s glory and the rescue of 
many wandering and lost. 

‘Spiritual results are not easily estimated ; but that 
the lives of many of the men and boys who have 
attended the Mission regularly since August have been 
changed is the testimony of their neighbors and, in some 
cases, of the police. No sudden or marked conversions 
have taken place, but there has been a real, though 
quiet, work in many hearts and lives To the God who 
led in this work, and has guided it throughout, the re- 
sults are committed.” 

The reading-room on Avenue A is controlled by a com- 
mittee of six young men from the Junior Bible class of 
St. George's. The majority of those in attendance play 
checkers or dominoes, while others enjoy the illustrated 
books. Services are held at the missions of the church, 
While everything {s done for the poor and unfortunate 
who are brought within the influence of St. George’s 
Church, every care is taken that help shall only be given 
where it is absolutely necessary, and that all shall be 
made self-supporting. The St. George's Boys’ Club 
has been in operation two years. The rooms are kept 
open every evening, and the ‘‘street Arabs” have re- 
course elther to games or a well-stocked library. It is 
proposed to establish classes in drawing, printing, wood- 
engraving, shorthand, and brass-hammering. 

The methods employed at St. George’s are found 
most effectual in reaching the working people in its par- 
ish, and the success attending these methods gives em- 
phasis to the remarks of the Rev. E. E. Hale, at Chau- 
tauqua, last week, which will be found in another col- 
umn. 








FRESH-AIR FUNDS. 


OR various reasons the funds for the several sum- 
mer benevolences have not received the support 
from the public that they have received in former years. 
The ‘‘ Tribune ” has appealed twice during the present 
season for funds for the carrying out of its summer ex- 
cursions for the children of the poor of New York and 
Brooklyn. ‘fhe Children’s Ald Societies, both of Brook- 
lyn and New York, have been compelled to appeal to the 
public through the press, and the managers of the Sum- 
mer Home of the Church of the Holy Communion of 
New York have also brought their necessities to the 
notice of the public. This last-named institution has 
had a family of over 100 mothers and children each 
week since it was opened. 

No one questions the amount of good done through 
these and similar agencies. But all are limited in their 
good work by want of funds. 

The ‘‘ Tribune” fresh-air excursions are not taking 
out the number of children that homes are cffered for, 
because the funds in hand will not pay cost of transpor- 
tation, Although it is late in the season, there is still a 
chance to contribute to the fund, and give some poor, 
half-starved little ones two weeks in the country, ora 
mother and baby a week at the seashore. 

At the Seaside Homes the benefits received are not 
merely those derived from fresh air, food, and cleanli- 
ness, but every mother is taught as much of the laws of 
hygiene as can be crowded into the time she spends at 
the Sanitarium. Mr. Charles L. Brace, in an address 
delivered last October before the National Conference 
of Charities, convened in St. Louis, most ably presented 
the benefits conferred on the mothers. 

These poor women seemed ignorant of the very first 
lessons of civilization. A night garment was unknown 
tothem ; the babies had not been washed sometimes for 
two or three months, and the mother would hardly 
recognize her own offspring after the rigorous cleansing 
which she and the nurses would administer to it ; their 
ideas of diet were the wildest possible. An Italian 
woman has been seea holding a baby suffering from 
diarrl.cea, that had a pickle in one hand, a piece of candy 
in the other, and to whom she administered raw brandy 
in the intervals of stomach-ache. All were in the habit 
of giving their children decayed fruit, and the brandy 
bottle was found in many a mother’s pocket, to be used 





at once for the infant when suffering the slightest pain. 
These horrible remedies and the unnatural! diet produced 
a constipation which ended continually {n brain troubles. 
Other infants were wasting away under the influence of 
cholera infantum, and the peaked faces of those suffer- 
ing under marasmus met one at every turn. The major- 
ity of the mothers seemed very little u-e/ to the habits 
of civilized life; many had apparently seldom taken a 
‘‘square meal,” and knew nothing about muking a bed 
properly, or keeping a room clean. 

Instruction in all these matters became a regular part 
of the discipline of the Sanitarium. The first thing 
taught was cleanliness for mother and child ; then the tak- 
ing regular and nutritious food, the avoiding alcoholic 
drinks, and the giving the infant full breaths of the pure 
ocean air. The change which at once was manifested in 
these children was something marvelous. 

The Sick Children’s Mission, 286 East Broadway, 
New York, under the care of the Children’s Aid Society, 
must be remembered. Hundreds of children are 
brought here, for food, medicine, and <lothes. At the 
approach of the cool weather, efforts in the special line 
of summer charities fall off. But the sick babies still 
come to the doors of the Mission—babies who are 
suffering from the effects of the heat of the summer; 
carele sness, ignorance, or prejudice preventing the 
mother from availing herself of the aids within her 
reach. In the autumn the need of the Mission is just as 
great as during the season of intense heat. Do not tie 
the purse-strings yet. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 


HE entire week at Chautauqua has been most 

enjoyable. Over 3,000 persons were in attendance 
at the various departments of the Assemb!y Sunday- 
schools on the past two Sundays. The sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Deems on *‘ The One Man,” before the grad- 
uating class of the Chautauqua L'terary and Scientific 
Circle, was full of helpful thought and deep Christian 
experience and encouragement. The National Sunday- 
School Executive Committee have arranged for meet- 
ings to be held during the coming Fall in New Eng- 
land; in the Southern States during the winter and 
spring of 1886; and in the Northwestern States and 
Territories during the following summer. They also 
decided to hold the next annual meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee on the Thursday preceding Recognition 
Day, 1886, at Chautauqua. The lecture by the Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, of Boston, on ‘‘ The Parish Work of the 
Cities,” has aroused much interest, and parts have been 
quoted in the dafly papers, and meet with considerable 
approval. It is Dr. Hale’s belief that the church should 
remain open, not simply three hours on Sunday, but on all 
the days and nights of the week, for exercises and gath- 
erings which would promote culture and sociability as 
well as the religious life. The church should hold tem- 
perance meetings, and not leave instruction or work in 
this line to hireling campaigners who spoke for ten dol- 
lars a night. Dr. Hale spoke of the efficient aid given 
by the Chautauqua circles to church work in the direc- 
tion alluded to by him. Boston, he said, was an Irish 
city, sixty-five per cent. of the people being of that 
blood. These and others of American blood from the 
country should be reached by an open, free church, 
with its educational, literary, and social, as well as re- 
ligious, influences and privileges. 

The exercises on Recognition, or Commencement, 
Day are always a delight for the Chautauquans. The 
graduates of the several literary and scientific circles 
try to meet on that day. This year they numbered over 
a thousand strong. Two hundred of the 4,000 members 
of the class of ’85 were present this year. The class 
was addressed by Counselor Vincent and the new 
Counselor of the Chautauqua University, Edward 
Everett Hale, who, in the course of his remarks, pro- 
nounced the narrative English of General Grant as 
being the best narrative English that has been produced 
in a century. Greetings were sent to a cliss of 800 
Japanese students who are pursuing the Chautauqua 
studies, and also to a large branch of the Chautauqua 
Circle located in South Africa. Just before the close 
of the exercises, 200 of the members of the class were 
presented with diplomas; the other members of the 
class will receive theirs by mail. A reception was 
given to the class in the Hall of Christian Philosophy, 
and the day closed with general rejoicing. The Grand 
Army Union was held on the 22d. The Town and 
Country Club held its first harvest service on that day. 
Every session, in every department of the meetings at 
Chautauqua, has been most successful, and its friends 
claim for it that never has it been so strong, or a means 
of greater power or influence than at the present time. 





ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S VISIT. 
HE General Secretary of the Church Congress in 
the United States, Dr. Wildes, furnishes us with 
the following semi-official information in regard to the 


coming visit of Archdeacon Farrar to this country. 
Dr, Farrar will probably arrive at Quebec on or about 
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September 11. He goes thence to Montreal, Niagara, 
and Chicago. Returning eastward, he visits Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and Philadelohia, at the latter city de- 
livering lectures in the course known as the Griswold 
Lectures. He will be in New York on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 17, passing the interval between that and the 20th 
at Riverdale-on-Hudson as the guest of the Rev. George 
D. Wildes, D.D , rector of Christ Church. On Monday, 
accompanied by Archdeacon Vesey, of Huntington, 
England, he goes with Dr. Wildes to attend the annual 
sessions of the Church Congress in New Haven, Conn. 

On Tuesday, October 20, Archdeacon Farrar will be 
one of the speakers in the Congress on the topic, ‘‘ The 
Christian Doctrineof the Atonement.” On Wednesday, 
the 21st, he, with Archdeacon Vesey, will probably take 
part in discussing the topic entitled *‘The Grounds of 
Church Unity.” If remaining during the entire session, 
which closes on Friday afternoon, he will return to 
New York as the guest of Cyrus W. Field until the 30th, 
when he goes to Boston by invitation of the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks. 

Dr. Wildes expresses the hope that during Dr. Far- 
rar’s stay in New York some opportunity will be 
afforded, at either the Academy of Music or the Metro- 
politan Opera-House, to offer a testimonial of public 
respect to one who in all ways, and notably in his recent 
eloquent utterances at Westminster Abbey on the occa- 
sion of the Grant memorial service, has conspicuously 
shown his Christian manlincss and equally his cordial 
sympathy with all that is best in the social life and civil 
institutions of the United States. 


CHU 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND, 

—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union will hold 
its annual convention in October at New Haven, Conn. 

—The centennial of the First Universalist Church of Mil- 
ford, Mass., will be observed September 14-15. 

—The new church for the Cedar Hill Union Society of New 
Haven, Conn., will be finished in September. The building 
will accommodat: about 400 persons. 

—Christ Church at Hartford, Conn., is being enriched in 
the interior by decorations and printings. 

—The corner-stone of the Swedish Lutheran church of 
Lowel], Mass., was laid recently. The building, when 
finished, will cost about $3,700. 

—The improvements in the Universalist church at Lynn, 
Mass., arecompleted. The church was: pened last Suzday. 

—The Board of Trustees of Middlebury College, in accept- 
ing the resignation of its President, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, have 
passed resolutions of warm encomium on his work. Tak- 
ing the presidency at nearly seventy years of age, he has, 
during the five years of his administration, reorganized the 
departments of Natural History, Chemistry, and General 
Physics ; reconstructed, catalogued, enlarged, and rendered 
more practically useful the library, and provided the stu- 
dents with a reading-room, gymnasium, and commodious 
club- house, where good fare many be had at minimum cost 
by all who desire to practice economy. 

—A branch of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was formed in Yarmouth, Mass., August 11. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss Maria Matthews; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. John W. Dodge, Mrs. Benjamin Gor- 
ham, Mrs. Calvin Hallett, Mrs. Charles M. Bray, Mr’. Will- 
jam J. Davis; Treasurer, Miss Mary J. Myrick; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Sarah Macy ; Recording Secretary, 
Mies Lizzie W. Hallett. 

—The eleventh annual convention of the Baptist Vineyard 
Association commenced at Cottage City, Mass., August 9, 
and continued one week. The Rev. G. W. Bosworth, D.D., 
preached the opening sermon on ‘‘Christ’s Aim in the 
Gospel.” 

—The annual encampment of Universalists at Weirs, 
N. H., closed August 9. About 3,000 people were in attend- 
ance. 

—Alterations are being made in the office of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union of Boston. 

—An annual meeting of the district was held at South 
Framingham, Mass., August 11, by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Association. The principal address of the day 
was by Mrs. 8. L. Baldwin, a missionary formerly con- 
nected with the work in China. 

—August 17 was the last day of the annual Methodist 
camp-meeting at Morrisville, Vt. The meeting has been 
successful. Sunday about 6,000 people were on the grounds. 
Atthe annual meeting of the association A. F. Whitney, 
of Morrisville, wes elected President: C. 8. Parker, Vice- 
President : A. A. Niles, of Morrisville, Secretary and Treas- 
urer ; and M. P. Bill, of Morrisville, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

—Lyman Clark, of Brockton, Mass., recently deceased, 
left $10,000 to the Massachusetts New Church Society, 
$15,000 to New Jerusalem Church of that city, and $15,000 
to the New Church Theological School. 

—The Methodist camp-meeting at Asbury Grove, Hamil- 
ton, Mass., opened August 21, under the care of the Rev. 


Daniel Dorchester. 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—The Rev. Dr. J. C. Brownlee, of the Reformed church at 
Port Richmond, 8. I., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 


his pastorate August 23. The church was crowded, and 
the exercises interesting. 





—The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, pastor of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, preached in the City Road Chapel in London 
recently to the largest audience ever gathered within its 
walls. It was estimated that 20,000 persons were gathered 
in and about the building. At the close of the sermon ia 
the church Mr. Talmage preached to the people outside. 
His theme was, ‘‘ Unappreciated Services,’’ from the text 
1 Sam. xxx., 24. 

—The Rey. Mr. G. F. Pentecost, pastor of the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, preached to as 
large an audience as could find entrance to English Hall, at 
New Haven, Conn., on Sunday evening. His theme was, 
** The Great Salvation.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock has returned from Europe. 
Dr. Hitchcock was present at the memorial services at 
Westminster, and says the interest manifested by English 
men in the service was surprising and gratifying to a bigh 
degree. ‘‘ The address was very appropriate, and its delivery 
was hearty and eloquent. I consider the service as markiog 
an epoch in our history. General Grant’s death has cer- 
tainly done as much to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between England and this country as between the North 
and South. Englishmen of to-day look upon General (irant 
as a second Wellington. They have the key to his char- 
acter, and recognize the fact that he was a conqueror who 
really had no heart for war.”’ 

—The Presbyterian church at Iloly Beach, N. J., was 
destroyed by fire August 15. The building was fully insure. 

— A building to cost $15,000 will be erected for the Taber- 
nacle Methodist Episcopal Church at Camden, N. J. 

—Seventh-Day Adventist camp-meeting at Syracuse, 
N. Y., September 3-15. 

—The corner-stone of the chapel! of the Eleventh Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa., was laid last week. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church of the Holy Innocents, 
at the corner of Willow Avenue and Sixth Street, Hoboken, 
N. J., is about to be dissolved. It was built as a memoria] 
by the Stevens family, but the endowment fund js not 
enough to support it, and the congregation is so small and 
poor that the church must be given up. 

—The members of the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Plainfield, N. J., have raised a thank offering of 
$1,000 for tbe Board of Home Missions. 

—The thirtieth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev, 
Dr. Masson over the church at Warsaw, N. Y., will be cele- 
brated in October. 

—The journal of the cleventh convention of the diocese of 
Northern New Jersey shows a condition of the church indi 
cating a healthful growth. 

—A farewell reception was given the Rev. Mr. Moffett, the 
newly appointed consul to Athens, by his parishioners of 
Newton, N. J. A beautiful gold watch was given as a 
slight token of regard. 

—Tent services are being held by the members of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. The services are 
held at Gray’s Ferry Road and Carpenter Street. Eight per- 
sons have professed conversion since the meetings began, 
and a school of 100 has been gathered. 

—The authorities at Asbury Park have restrained the 
noisy Salvation Army, which bad become an annoyance. 

—Arrangements are made for a missionary conference 
to be held in Philadelphia on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 18th and 19th of November next, in commemoration 
of the reorganization of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society in 1835, upon the basis of the membership 
of the church, and of the fiftieth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the Right Rev. Jackson Kemper, DD, the 
first missionary bishop. The opening service will be a 
celebration of the Holy Communion in Christ Church, in 
which Dr. Kemper was consecrated. 

—The camp-meetings at Sing Sing, N. Y., have been 
more successfal this year than for s2veral years past. 

—The Disston Memorial Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
deiphia is being slowly finished. It will cost $28,000. 

—The German Evange'ical Church of St. Paul, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., mortgaged its church property for $2,500, 

—There has been for several years a little mission, 
under the care of the St. Jolin the Baptist Foundation, on 
Tompkins Square, New York. The order having the mis 
sion in charge numbers but four persons, young men of 
wealth and position, communicants of the Protestant Fpis- 
copal Church, who have taken vows of poverty and celibacy, 
and devote time and talents to the poor of this district. 
Last week the corner-stone of the new church was laid on 
Avenue C, between Third and Fourth Streets. The bnild- 
ing will cost between thirty-five and forty thousand dollars, 
the entire amount being given by members of the Founda- 
tion. It will cost about $6,000 a year tocarry on the work of 
the church, and for this amount the clergy depend on the 
public. The church and work are very much needed, and 
support should be freely given. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, N. Y , the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, pastor, is being improved 
during the summer vacation. 

—In addition to the elegant new stained-glass window, 
$10,000 will be expended in improvements in Christ Church 
in South Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Efforts are being made to place missionaries of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Castle Garden, N. Y. 


THE WEST. 

—A new Congregational church will be dedicated at 
Newaygo, Mich., September 14, and the corner-stone for a 
church will be laid at Bangor, Mich., about the same date. 

—The Presbyterian church at Port Hope, Micl., was 
dedicated August 23. 

—The United Presbyterian Church at Fairgrove, Mich., 
was dedicated recently. 

—On August 16 the semi-centennial of the Presbyterian 





church at White Lake, Mich., was celebrated. 





—At Clifford, Mich., a Baptist church will be dedicated 
September 26. 

—About $2,000 will be expended on the Baptist church 
at Hudson, Mich., for improvements and furniture, 

—Captain Bundy, the sailor evangelist, is cruising in the 
Straits of Mackinac, Mich. 

—A new Baptist church was dedicated at Janesville, 
Wis., recently. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Lake View, Chicago, 
Jll., has purchased a site for a new chapel, to cost $6,000. 
At the last communion twelva members were admitted to 
the church. 

—An Episcopal chapel will be erected at Manistee, Mich., 
as soon as the funds are in the hands of the rector. 

—The St. Paul’s Chapel, at St. Clair, Mich., is in process 
of construction. 

—Sixteen members were admitted to the Methodist 
Episcopal church at South Haven, Mich., at the last com- 
munion. 

THE souTH, 

—The Primitive Baptists are erecting a church edifice at 
Adairsville, Ga. 

—The members of Holy Trinity Parish, Gainesville, Fla., 
are building a new rectory. 

—The interest in the Young Men’s Christian Asssociation 
movement is extending throughout the South, and in some 
of the cities steps are being taken to increase its efficienc 
by employing methods, comparatively new to the South, 
which have proved successful elsewhere. 

—A revival is in progress at Stone Mountain, Ga., in 
which all classes of the community are being blessed. 

— Over ninety conversions have been recently reported at 
the Methodist church of Decatur, Ala. 

—The Presbyterians have nearly completed a new church 
building at Magnolia, Ark. 

—The stewards of Trinity Church, Atlanta, have given 
Dr. T. R. Kendall, their devoted pastor, a month’s vacation 
and a ronnd railroad ticket to Canada. 

—The revival at Tampa, Fla., still continues, and relig- 
ious services are held in the opera-house. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Columbia, 
8. C., has been reorganized under auspices which are favor 
able to future growth and efficiency. 

—The revival at Milner, Ga., bas just closed, with several 
accessions to the Baptist churcb. 

—Revivals are in progress at Troy, Ala., and Concord, 
N.C. Twenty three converts have united with the Presby- 
terian church at the former place. . 

—A revival at McComb City, Miss., has just closed, and 
the Methodist church has received twenty-three accessions 
to its membership. 

—The Roman Catholics claim 100,000 adherents among 
the negroes of the South—two-thirds of them in Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana. 

—A Baptist church has just been organized at Cedar 
Springs, Early County, Ga. 

—There were forty-one additions to the Presbyterian 
church at Meridian, Miss., a the recent communion service 
—the first one held under the pastorate of the Rev. Z. B. 
Graves. 

—The Methodist churches of Atlanta have reported nearly 
500 additions to their membership during the present year. 

—At the Waco (Texas) meeting, conducted by the Rev. 
Sam Jones, raid a brother who had neglected family prayer : 
‘Brother Jones, I feel as if I was not a bit account in 
the world,” and he answers: ‘‘ Well, brother, you are just 
now beginning to feel natural.” 

—All denominations at Courtland, Miss., are being 
blessed in a revival now in progress there. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—George H. Cate accepts a call from the Mayflower Church of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—John W. Bradshaw has resigned his charge of the church at 
Rochester, Minn., and accepted a call to the church at Gales 
burg, I)l. 

—L, P. Spelman, of Covert, Mich , has accepted a call to Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

—A G., Pettengi!l has received a call to the church at Warren. 
Me 

—F. B. Perkins, } astor of the church at Stockbridge, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Robert C, Bell has received a call to the church at East 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

—John P. Cushman was installed pastor of the church at 
Castine, Me., last week 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Charles D. Jacobs, of the Auburn Theological Seminary, has 

accepted a ca!! to the church at Ishpeming, Mich. ; 
BAPTIST, 

—The Rev. W. W. Downes, pastor of the Bowdoin Square 
Church, Boston, has been arrested on a charge of adultery an( 
held to answer under bonds. He denfes the charge, and declares 
it to be the result of a conspiracy to destroy him. 

—B. J. Temple, of Morgan Park, Ill., has accepted a call to the 
Second Church at Evanston, JI. 

—E. R. Bennett, pastor of the church at Traverse City. Mich. 
has resigned, , 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Chauncey B, Brewster, rector of Christ Church of Detroit, 
Mich., has accepted a call to Grace Church of Baltimore, Md. 

—H. J. Cook, rector of St. Mark’s Church at Cold Water, Mich. 
has accepted a call to the church at Englewood, Ill. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—O. T. Lovejoy, of Contoocook, N. H., has received a cal! to the 
Free-Will Church of Chepachet, R. I. 

—John F Shaw, of Northport, Long Island, N. Y., has received 
a call to the Reformed Church at Hyde Park, N. Y. 

—Rush R. Shippen, pastor of the Unitarian church at Wash 


ington, D. C., has accepted a call to the Channing Church 4! 
Newport, R. [. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CO-OPERATION PRACTICABLE. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Sir,— With many others I desire to thank you for 
your recognition of the importance of the labor ques- 
tion, and also for the spirlt in which you have dealt with 
the initative efforts of wage-workers to help them- 
selves. 

The communication of ‘‘ 8.” in your issue of August 
6, subtitled ‘‘ Competition and Co-operation,” does not, 
however, seem to me at all an adequate view of that 
phase of the industrial problem. Theco operation prin 
ciple, which has received the indorsement of such a man 
as Jobn Stuart Mill, which is now succcessfully applied 
on a large scale io both England and France, and which 
to thinking labor reformers promises more than any 
other industrial reform, ought not to be summarily 
thrust aside as of little consequence. Certaiuly it ought 
not to be condemned, or even discussed, without any 
reference to its most essential features. The article to 
which I refer says, ‘‘ All the advantages of such co op- 
eration can be obtained under the existing system by 
fixing shares of stock at a very low figure, say ten dol- 
lars, so that every workman could have one or more if 
he wished.” If this were all that there is in co-opera- 
tion, your contributor fs certainly right in saying of the 
workingmen that ‘‘ very few of them would invest their 
earnings in this way.” If that were all, Rochdale, 
England, would never have been what itis now, but, as 
has so often resulted in this country, the many small 
shareholders would long ago have been swallowed up 
by the few large ones.. The writer forgets to mention 
—and itis a most surprising omission—that the co-opera- 
tive principle gives but one vote to each stockholder, no 
matter how many shares he may own, whether one ora 
thousand. But this subject can best be understool by 
bearing in mind that competition bears the same relation 
to co-operation, so-called, as monarchy dors to democ- 
racy. Your contributor, ‘‘S.,” takes precisely the same 
view of co-operation that was taken by political writers 
of the last century concerning the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and others, 
to establish upon this continent a government of the 
people. Not to be prolix, for the same reason that the 
United States government is an improvement upon that 
of Russia is co-operation an improvement upon the pres- 
ent industrial system. Whether the operatives in a mill 
shall own and contro] it, or whether they, like the ma 
cbinery, shall be subject to the will of the corporation, 
is fraught with the most momentous and far-reaching 
results. L. F. C. Garvin. 

LonsDALE, August 7, 1883 








WHY I DID NOT BECOME A RELIGIOUS TRAMP. 


Reading an article in The Christlan Union a few 
weeks ago, entitled ‘‘ Tramps, and How I Became 
One,” the experience of the writer differed so widely 
from my own that I thought perhaps the other side 
of the picture would do no harm, to say the least. 
Over fifty years ago I became a member of a church in 
Western New York, being then a lad of thirteen years. 
Removing to the State of Ohio while yet in my teens, as 
I came to manhood I found myself an active member 
of one of the largest and most influential churches in 
the Stete, and for several years one of its principal 
officers, contributing from my smal] mcans and according 
tomy ability toward its expenses, and to various benev 
olent institutions connected therewith. Besides my- 
self, my family consisted of wife and nine children, all 
eventually becoming members of the same church. 
After a few years, on account of fafling health and a 
head difficulty, I was unable for several years to attend 
church, or to take any part in its operations. In all 
these years of bodily weakness, I was kindly visited, 
sympathized with, and cared for, in a most delicate 
and friendly way, by the pastor and different mem- 
bers of the church. As I regained my health in a 
measure, so as to be able once more to frequent the 
house of God, I felt that I needed no invitation to 
take my place once more with my fellow-laborers in 
the church, nor did it ever enter my mind that I was 
in any way entitled to my old seat in the church, 
or that I was in the Jeast neglected because I was not 
at once given an Official position in the church, which 
others were then occupying. About five years ago, on 
account of fatling health, myself and wife removed to 
Colorado, and are now living with our children, not 
being able to keep house by ourselves. We are at pres- 
ent, and have been forthe last tive years, members of one 
of the most prosperous churches in Colorado Springs, 
and although able to attend its services only a very few 
times in the course cf a year, and to contribute scarcely 
any towards iis support, yet we are frequently visited 
and sympathized with both by pastor and by different 
members of the church. A most happy experience 
ours, and I say, God bless the church organizations ! 
Do you wonder now that I never became a “‘ religious 
tramp’? oR. B. 





HARMONY AT LAST. 


I have just read with the greatest interest your article 
on ‘‘The Image of God” in The Christian Union for 
August 13. I have taken The Christian Union foi a 
long time, and have found it all that the name professes 
—a generous and practical, as well as spiritual, paper, 
which is doing a grand work in promoting the unity of 
the spirit and a better doctrinal understanding of one 
another in the various Protestant churchesto day. But 
I ask permission to correct an error about Unitarianism 
into which you have fallen—an ancicnt and wide 
spread error. Unitarians, at least to day, do not regard 
Jesus as ‘‘a messenger sent from God,” any more than 
The Christian Union believes him to have been literally 
Ged, which you take pains to repudiate. But these two 
views were expressions, in different theolog'es, of the 
deistic conception of God, which once pervaded all Prot- 
estant doctrines, as Professor Augustus Allen, in bis 
‘Continuity of Christian Thought,” and other writcrs 
have pointed out. And {t is one of thecharming results 
of the revival of Nicene theology snd the truth of the 
Divine immanence, that the errors in former statements 
of the Trinity, which Unitarianism was a protest against, 
are being gradually dropped, and Unitarlans, on the 
other hand, have come to recognize certain truths, to 
which both they and the Orthodoxy were blind a little 
while ago, but which give a reasonable and deeply spirit 
ual meaning tothe doctrine of the Trinity. Indeed, what 
you claim to be distinctly the evangelical faith is precisely 
what has been taught for a generation or more by Dr. 
James Martineau, who has done more than auy one else 
to influence the Unitarian thought of the present day. 
I heartily accept every word in your article, and es- 
pecially the last sentence: ‘‘In nature we know that 
there is a God ; in Christ we know about God ; in the 
Holy Spirit we know God himself.” 

I think you have succeeded at last in building a plat- 
form on which Trinitarians and Unitarians can stand 
together in unity of creed, and not merely in the unity 
of the spirit. Cras. A, ALLEN, 

Minister of the Unitarian Church in New Orleans, La. 

August 220, 1885. 


MINOR DIFFERENCES? 


Four years ago the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tlon took charge of and opened an abandoned Presby- 
t rian mission building in this city ; and, after much 
hard work and self-denial, the mission was voted a suc- 
cess. Souls were saved, young men developed, and 
Christians of every name worked harmoniously together. 
But the Methodist brethren, perhaps with commend- 
able zeal, opened a Methodist mission in the same 
locality, and the Baptist brethren, with a desire to be 
aggressive, opened another. Now the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, through fear of being charged 
with interfering with the church, a charge often made 
fee] obliged to vacate ; while the Presbyterian brethren 
will gladly take hold of the work which a few years 
ago, when no other mission was {in the field, they more 
gladly let go. As a result we have three missions to 
build up denominationalism, and the one closed whose 
only object was to lead souls to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 

This is no exaggeration of the flerceness of spirit 
among rival denominations, but a recognition of facts. 
We had also an experience in unton services. A man 
whom God has honored came here, held meetings, 
thousands attended, hundreds were saved. But th!s was 
not the result of unity among Christlans. On the con- 
trary, it wasin spite of a very wide difference of opinion. 
And the scramble for additions to ‘‘our church,” the in- 
difference to union effort after the meetings, and the 
opinions expressed of each otber, would have brought 
discredit to political workers. 

Iam not able to judge whether this difference was 
‘‘minor” or not, but am persuaded {it was harmful, and 
did hinder belief in Chrisi. 

This {s not written ina fault-find!ng spirit, but that 
the ‘‘ facts may be rung out.” Ten years agol wasa 
lost and undone man, entirely under the power of strong 
drink ; health, reputation, and prospects blasted. God, 
by bis grace, saved me, and keeps me saved ; but had I 
known tben what I know now about the differences 
among Christians, God only knows what the result 
would have been to my soul ! 

My employers at that time were Christian men, and 
never missed an opportunity to press upon me the evils 
of intemperance. I knew the disease; they failed to 
apply the remedy. 

In my ten years of Christian effort the obstacles 
which I have found most difficult to surmount have 
been fierce denominationalism, For this there seems tu 
be no remedy. 

Thanks to The Christian Union for the part {t has had 
in fixing my faith in God. And also to the minister of 
Christ who thought more of my soul than of his 
church. 

“TRUTH.” 





A RARE OLD BOOK. 


“This,” said my friend, ‘‘is a rare old book. 
old, think you ?’ 

‘‘From its appearance, not more than seventy-five 
years at most.” 

‘* Appearances, it is said, are often deceitful, and this 
is an instance, for itis two hundred and seventy-three 
years old. It was written by one of the early Greek 
fathers, a disciple of St. Chrysostom. It is the 
‘Ecclesiastical History of Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus.’ 
Penned in the fourth, this bistory has traveled adown 
the long lire of centuries, telling in the Greek tongue 
its strange and almost incredible story. According to 
Dr. Anthon, in his ‘ Classical Dictionary,’ it contains 
many valuable documents and some remarkable clr- 
cumstances which other ecclesiastical historians have 
omitted. Two hundred and seventy-three years ago it 
was first translated into English, and this {is one of that 
first edition, and perchance the only one in existence.’ 

It was certainly a great literary curiosity ; and I 
looked with reverent awe upon its quaint old spelling. 
Ever as the eye rests upon the ancient and venerable, 
the mind is unconsciously borne backward to its begin- 
ning, and thence swiftly notes the strange, the fearful, 
the wonderful events chron/cled upon the ever-changing 
tablets of time. 

Ancient as this volume is, it would be no discredit to 
the center-table, so well preserved is it. In form it is 
nearly square, bound in dark leather, is priated on 
thick paper, having much the appearance of parch- 
ment. At the commencement of the preface and each 
of the several books, the top of the page and initial let- 
ter are nicely illuminated, and ‘the margins contain 
many annotations, 

“‘ And, look,” satd my friend, ‘‘on page 198 is the 
autograph of ‘Tho. Plumstead, his book, 1721,’ and on 
the fly-leaves in several places is that of ‘ Francis Au- 
gustine King, bis book, 1780,’ and several lines penned 
by the same hand.” 

While looking upon these names, traced so long ago, 
I could but wonder who was Thos. Plumstead, and who 
Francis Augustine King, and have they any descendants 
who would like to possess these autographs. 

‘* Formerly,” said my friend, ‘‘ this volume belonged 
to a Roman Catholic priest, who was excommunicated 
from the church for marrying. I: {s, as you will per- 
ceive, a very valuable work for an antiquarian or Bibli- 
cal scholar ; and since I became a widow, I have some- 
times thought I would like to dispose of i. I have 
been told thatit ought to bring $3,000, but I would part 
with it for less than that; but, unfortunately, I am un- 
acquainted with any antiquarian, and know not how to 
find a purchaser.” Perhaps some of your readers or 
friends might be able to enlighten her on this subject ; 
if so they would confer a great favor, and one that 
would be highly appreciated, by addressing ‘‘ Theo- 
doret,” Box 563, Bath, Steuben County, N. Y. 


llow 








A Princess's BEAUTIFUL SMILE.—A correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Spectator” gives the following interesting inci 
dent, one of many during the late royal visit to Ireland : 
‘“‘ The Prince and the Princess were nearly due, and the 
streets were packed with people. I took my stand in 
College Green, holding on tight by the lamp post. Close 
beside me, at the edge of the curbstone, stood a woman 
bent with age, miserably clad, with snow-white hair. 
She held a meager paper of pins and a few boot-laces 
in her wasted hands. She was the barest figment of tho 
hawker-boggar, whose existence is a constant struggle or 
compromise with the police. The crowd thrilled with 
expectation, the royal cortéze came up, without the dis- 
tracting rapidity that is the London pace for princes, 
and, as the carriage for which we were all looking 
passed my lamp-post, the eyes of the Pr.ncess of Wales 
fell upon the figure of the old woman beside it. A 
quick look of compassion—the pity that has no disdain 
in it—passed over the Princess's face, and then a swift, 
bright smile. The next instant she was gone, and the 
old woman, down whose wrinkled checks teara were 
stealing, stretched out her hands (with the pins and the 
boot-laces in them) in the attitude of fervent prayer, and 
said, with passionate earnestness: ‘May the Lord Jay 
(leave) the crown on your beautiful head until it’s as 
white as mine, and only take it off to put one of Fis 
own in the place iv it.’” 


The successful working of the local prohibition plan 
in Georgia leads a local paper tu predict that in three 
years at the longest there will not be a single retail 
liquor shop fn the State of Georgia. In less than a gen- 
eration the people will look back into the past and talk 
about barrooms, and the children will ask, ‘‘ What is 
a barroom ? 

= = 

In Canterbury, England, the other day, a curious 
brass box was dug up. Its name and purpose were a 
mystery until, being opened, there was found inside 
three buttons, a piece of tin, and a scrap of paper. 
Then they knew that it was an ancient contribution box, 
[Philadelphia Call. 
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THE SURVEY OF THE HARBOR. 


A high partition has been constructed 
entirely across the rear of the old Produce 
Exchange building. In behind this a sec- 
tion of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey has quarter: d itself and cre- 
ated a series of offices. Assistant Engt- 
neer F. I. Palmer, who is in charge of this 
sub-office, stated yesterday that the corps 
wus engaged in making a resurvey of New 
York Harbor and all its back waters. 

“« That last survey,” he said, ‘‘ was made 
some thirty years age, since which time 
the coast line, bottom, and entire harbor, 
in fact, has undergone a complete change. 
During the last Congress, a number of 
gentlemen, including Messrs. A. Foster 
Higgins, Edward Hinker, J. S. T. Stran- 
aban, J. H Frothingham, G. H. R. Ly- 
man, William Krebs, Farley Cox, Daniel 
Barnes, end others, secured an appropria- 
tion of $30,000 toward a new harbor sur- 
vey. The sum was small, but sufficient 
to make a start. It will require about 
$150,000 to complete the work as proposed. 
We intend to make large maps, the impor- 
tant ones on a scale of fourteen inches per 
mile. You will find our triangulation 
flags all about the harbor. The work is 
under Commander C. M. Chester, Hy- 
drographical Inspector, and _ several 
schooner and steamef parties are engaged 
on it. Lieutenant J. S| Howley com- 
mands the schooner ‘Eayre,’ off Gover 
nor’s Island ; Lieutenant G. C. Harris the 
steamer ‘Endeavor,’ off Bath, Long 
Island ; Lieutenant W. G. Cutter the 
schooner ‘Palinurus,’ off Hoboken; 
Lieutenant F. 8. Carter the schooner 
‘Drift,’ off the Navy-Yard ; and ensizn 
T. D. Gr ffin the schooner ‘Ready,’ in 
Long Island Sound. 

‘* Professor Henry Mitchell will make 
complete simultaneous tidal and current 
observations in order to ascertain accu- 
rately the pulse of the harbor waters. He 
will have some forty stations, where ob- 
servations will be taken every five minutes 
for three months with electrical apparatus 
necessary to gauge the rate and flow of 
surface and under currents. The practi- 
cal result of this work is to show what, if 
any, works are needed for the protection 
and preservation of harbor approaches and 
shores. The data obtained will also be of 
use hereafter in the construction of docks, 
projections, etc., and many works which 
may be put up with advantage to com- 
merce. 

**Last Fall the corps of engineers un- 
der Colonel Gillespie made an excellent 
survey of a large area of the outer bay for 
the purpose of ascertaining the exact char- 
acter of its entrances, what changes had 
taken place, and what improvements were 
needed. This was followed by the Engi- 
neer Department giving out the contract 
for dredging Gedney’s Channel to General 
Leroy Stone. General Stone’s scheme 
only partially succeeded, and his contract 
was annulled. While it was determined 
that his system of steam plowing was ad- 
mirably adapted for some purposes, yet in 
this channel it was found that there were 
not enough scows to carry away the ma- 
terial loosened. Our survey, among other 
things, will have to determine on some 
method by which this or some other chan. 
ne] can be deepened to at least thirty feet 
in mean low water. 

‘“‘Mr. A. Foster Higgins and his col- 
leagues have been discussing the problem 
of the best harbor entrance. After examin- 
ing the several changes that have occurred 
during the last fifty years, they have come 
to the conclusion that the East Channel 
possesses the mostadvantages. The open- 
ing of this would add another and an im 
portant route without interfering with the 
present traffic channels. It is easy of ap- 
proach, nearly straight, and can readily 
be lighted for night use It is five miles 
shor_er than the tortuous Main Ship Chan- 
nel. Its entrance is as convenient as Ged- 
ney’s, and its entire track lies in smooth 
water during southeastern storms, which 
are the most dangerous in this locality. 

‘The engineering problem involved in 
the opening of the East Channel is much 





more simple than that of other channels. 
Less deepening is required than in Swash 
or Main Ship Channel, or in South and 
Swash Channels combined. About five- 
sixths of the material in it can be removed 
into the adjacent deep sea, very cheaply, 
whence it is carried off by thetides. The 
constancy in depth of it for the last fifty 
years is greater than that of either of the 
other channels. There is only one set of 
tidal waters in it, which are in no wavy an- 
tagonistic to each other. The tidal waters 
of the inner harbor, the Hudson, and Long 
Island Sound are available to scour it at 
the smallest cost, but they cannot be con- 
centrated in the other channels without 
ruining portions of them. The bulk of 
the werk of opening the Main and Swash 
Channels would be so far back in the outer 
bay and from the direct influence of tidal 
scour that to dredge them would be an 
expensive and tedious process, as the ma- 
terial would have to be lifted into scows 
for removal. 

“New York wants a channel 1,500 feet 
wide, and thirty feet deep at mean low 
tide, the smallest dimensions consistent for 
quick ocean travel. The following table 
will show how much dredging would have 
to be done in the different chaunels to 
make them conform to these requirements : 

CUBIC YARDS. 
East Channel 
Main Ship and Gedney’s 
Swash and Gedney’s 
Swash and South 

**Tt must also be remembered that Main 
Ship and Gedney’s Channels are eleven 
miles long, Swash and South and Swash 
and Gedney’s each eight miles, while the 
East Channel] is but six miles in length. 
Other things to be considered are the saving 
in yearly maintenance, a quicker voyage 
and the ability of the vessel to enter at all 
times. Such advantages will reduce the 
cost of every ton of goods brought into 
port, a matter in which the entire country 
is interested.” 








THE PETRIFIED MAN. 


Here is a Spanish legend told in Mrs. 
8. G. Middlemore’s ‘‘ Spanish Legendary 
Tales :” 

*** Now, what have you got to say for 
yourself, you rogue?’ inquired the pro- 
prietor, with much wrath. ‘I have caught 
you myself, in the very act, and you cin- 
not escape with any more of your lies. 
What have you to say for yourself, you 
rascal?’ ‘Say for myself ?’ replied Ma- 
teo, with an innocent expression on his 
face. ‘What should I have to say for 
myself, but that Iam gathering grapes for 
your interest and profi: ?’ ‘But you are 
eating more than you pick, you scoun- 
dre] !’ said the master, indignantly. ‘Do 
you mean to tell me that I, who have been 
watching you for the last twenty minutes, 
am blind or druuk, or that I am accusing 
you falsely of eating my most valuable 
grapes?’ ‘Eating your grapes!’ said 
Mateo, fiercely. ‘Do I not know—I, a 
vine-grower myself (and a not unsuccess- 
ful one)—that these are a rare and choice 
kind of grape, especially grown for a very 
rare and choice kind of wine ? Va—sefior, 
you could not think so ill of me as that! 
May the blessed saints turn me into astone 
image if Ihave committed such a fraud 
upon you, or robbed you in the smallest 
way!’ Here he stopped and placed his 
basket on his arm, preparatory to leaving, 
and in a moment a curious change came 
over Mateo. The proprietor and overseer 
were almost frozen with fear. The saints, 
whom Mateo had invoked, had taken him 
at his word. His feet seemed glued to the 
spot. He tried in vain to move. And 
gradually his legs turned to white stone. 
Mateo’s face was full of horror. ‘ What 
is the matter with me? I cannot move!’ 
Here he looked down at his feet, and ut- 
tered a shriek when he saw that they were 
turned to stone. ‘Oh, sefiores! dear 
sefiores !’ he cried in his agony, ‘ cannot 
you help me? Pull me out of this ! don’t 
stand looking at me, but pull me out! If 
I could only get my feet out I should be 
all right. See! my body is quite as usual. 





I have lied to you, oh, my master ! and I 
did eat the grapes; but I did not mean 
to steal from you—I did not, indeed ! And 
I will never do it again if you will only 
forgive me and help me out of this!’ His 
eyes were almost staring out of his head 
as he held out his arms appealingly to his 
employer. Both men did what they could 
for him. They tried to move bim by 
main force: but it was of no use. They 
pulled and they tugged. Then they called 
all the workmen, and together they tried 
to pull him from the ground. They rub- 
bed him with vinegar and oil to take the 
stiffness out. Some of the strongest men 
fainted with fear when they saw their 
comrade’s plight. But it was all of no 
use. The stone seemed to creep further 
along his body. They then fell on their 
knees and implored the saints to stay their 
vengeance upon a penitent man. ‘He 
appealed to you because he believed him- 
self innocent,’ they cried, ‘and because he 
was so poor. Who knows better than you, 
O blessed and merciful saints! that per- 
haps those grapes were his only food and 
sustenance in his poverty ? We have 
been too hard upon him.’ But they ap- 
pesled in vain. When they turned toward 
the object of their prayers he was beyond 
the reach of human aid. He was turned 
to stone, just as he stood, his basket on his 
arm and his eyes staring into vacancy. 
. . . In the corner of an old garden in 
Daroca travelers are to this day shown 
with great awe the ‘ Man of Stone.’” 


THE BISHOP’S COPY. 


Careless penmen know little or reck 
little of the loss of time and temper con- 
sequent on the obscurity of their hiero- 
glyphics. I hold that, as arule, there is a 
beam in the eye of the author for every 
mote that he detects in the eye of the print- 
er. Such expressions as ‘‘ printers’ errors ” 
and ‘‘errors of the press” are often very 
unfair. The author himself is most 
frequently the primary cause of the errors 
which provoke so much annoyance. 
They are the Nemesis of the injury he 
inflicts by his bad handwriting on the 
humbler ‘‘ man of letters.” Surely authors | 
have only themselves to blame when the 
interpretation of their handwriting is 
rendered a matter of speculation ratuer 
than a plain matter of fact. Where the 
copy is a smudgy mass of dark hints and 
subtle suggestions as to what the author 
wants to have printed, errors occur of 
necessity ; but why blame the printer? 
According to my experience it is a wonder 
that ‘‘errors of the press” are not more 
frequent and more flagrant than they 
actually are. Generally speaking, authors 
are almost as careless with their proofs as 
they are with their copy, but they seem 
remarkably dexterous in detecting, after 
publication, errors which they had ample 
opportunity to correct in the proof sheets. 
How vile some copy is may be dimly 
understood upon just consideratiun of 
the following mild illustration: A 
living Bishop writes such an atrocious 
scrawl as passes description. Upon one 
occasion a compositor groped his way 
through this copy until he came to a phrase 
which baffled his understanding and 
staggered his imagination. He was fain 
to pray inaid: ‘‘ Egsplain this, men and 
angels !” After a long conference some 
one was seized with an inspiration: 
‘* Perhaps it’s Greek.” So the passage was 
set up in such Greek characters as despera- 
tion suggested. There ensued a fine con- 
fusion of letters; Greek met Greek in 
fierce antagonism. ‘‘ Only think of the 
phiiolugical acumen which would have 
been employed on that” ‘‘ Greek” pas 
sage! or imsgine its Llood-curdling effect 
on the Bishop, if the printer’s reader had 
not discovered—-by some Owen-like ex- 
hibition of inferential sagacity—that the 
words were, after all, very commonplace 
English !: After this the ‘‘ reader’ was 
not at all shocked to find that, a little 
further on, the compositor had “re- 
versed the spell” by mistaking some of 
the Bishop’s Greek for English! As I 





had a hand in the matter I can vouch for 


the truth of the story. Compositors on 
piecework have reason to dread the Bish 
op’s copy, for it will only yield them 
sixpence while they ought to be earning 
eighteen-pence.—[ Notes and Queries, 








THE BITER BIT. 


In a well known restaurant of this city, 
says the Philadelphia ‘‘ News,” presides a 
very dazzling bartender over the bibible 
portion of the establishment. Recently 
there appeared among his regular patrons 
a very quiet-looking, gentlemanly-appear- 
ing man, who wore, however, a magnifi- 
cent solitaire brilliant on one finger. It 
was apparently a stone of rare size and 
purity. Day after day did this blind the 
bartender’s envious eyes, and finally, when 
an acquaintanceship between the two had 
arisen, he said one day, ‘‘ Fine stone that 
you wear.” ‘‘ Oh, it’snothing but paste,” 
said the stranger, witha laugh. ‘‘ There’s 
no paste about that,” said the bartender, 
incredulously. ‘‘ That’s what it is,” said 
the stranger, carelessly. ‘‘I took it fora 
debt of $75. The setting, you see, is 
rather fine, but the whole thing is not 
worth $100." The bartender looked at 
the stone again and again. The light 
of his bosom looked yellow beside it. 
That night he dreamed about it. Next 
day, when the stranger appeared at his 
customary time, he said to him, rather 
nervously: ‘‘ Have you sufficient confi- 
dence in me to loan me that ring for a day ? 
I would like to show it to afriend of mine 
who admires such things.” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
said the other, and he removed the ring 
from his finger. The bartender took the 
stone to a jeweler. The verdict was: 
‘* One of the finest diamonds I have seen. 
It is worth $1,000, and I will pay that sum 
for it.” ‘* But,” said the troubled Gany- 
mede, ‘‘ the owner says it is paste,” and he 
then told the entire story. ‘‘ Either the 
owner or the man he got it from is a fool. 
The stone is worth the sum I mentioned, 
and if you can buy it for less I will give 
you that much money for it.” 

Next day the man of spirits returned the 
ring to its owner, saying carelessly: ‘I 
would like to have that.” ‘It’s not for 
sale,” was the brief reply. After a few 
drinks the bartender said to his newly- 
made friend: ‘‘See here, I want that 
ring, and I will give you $200 for it.” 
‘* Nonsense,” was the reply. ‘It’s not 
worth that. I tell you positively it’s 
nothing but paste. Besides, I don’t care 
to part with it.” The proposal to pur- 
chase and the refusal to sell were con- 
tinued in this way until the bartender 
had offered $600, when the other said: 
‘*You tempt me too much. But I fall to 
understand why you should be willing to 
pay such a large sum for a paste stone. 
Here it is. Give me the money. But 
remember the stone is paste.” 

‘‘That’s all right,” said the delighted 
alcoholic concoctor. ‘I’m simply stuck 
on it—that’s all.” He hurried to the 
jeweler with his prize. ‘‘ Here is the 
ring,” he said; ‘“‘give me the thousand 
dollars.” The man looked at it and 
simply said : 

‘‘Why, this is nothing but paste.” Of 
course the scheme was at once laid bare. 
The rings had been exchanged. The 
chagrined bartender almost wept. He 
never expected to see the stranger again, 
but he had been dealing with no ordinary 
confidence man. To his surprise he 
walked in again the next morning as quiet 
looking as usual, but his fingers bare of 
ornament. 

‘*‘ See here,” said the bartender, excit- 
edly ; ‘‘that stone was paste !” 

‘‘That’s what I told you,” was the 
quiet response. ‘‘Give me a brandy 
sour.” 

“‘T’ll have the law on you for this,’’ 
bleated the angry lamb who had been 
fleeced. But I don’t think he will, for I 
don’t think he can. He tried to get the 
best of a man who, he thought, was not 
acquainted with the value of his possession, 
and he simply overreached himself. But 
he’li never do so again. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The reports of strikes in the Wabash 
system of roads, with the possibility of an 
extension to the various Texas and South- 
western lines of the Missouri Pacific sys- 
tem, has had the effect to check new move- 
ments in stocks on the Exchange. These 
reports were not without foundation so 
far as the intention of the ‘‘ Knights of 
Labor ” Association is concerned ; but it 
was found that the orders from the head. 
quarters of this society did not meet with 
the response that was expected. The 
occasion of the strike was the dismissal of 
some of its members from the employment 
of the Wabash Company, and not to 
secure better wages. The dictatorial 
spirit of these labor organizations, under 
the lead of ignorant or weak men, deprives 
them of sympathy from the better intelli- 
gence of the general public, and the ex- 
treme measures which their leaders are 
constantly advising are strangely incon- 
sistent with either common or uncommon 
sense. 

The foreign trade statistics begin to 
exhibit gratifying results. The week past 
the exports from the port of New York 
aggregated about $7,250,000, with the 
tendency in favor of a continuation of 
this favorable symptom. There are other 
influences, also, which begin to have 
their effect on the price of sterling ex- 
change, which has declined one per cent. 
this week, with a heavy tone prevailing 
The disposition to buy American shares 
and securities is quite marked in the Lon- 
don stock exchange, and the demand 
from our own markets for some of our 
more speculative stocks and bonds is in- 
creasing. The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. The foreign markets are very 
watchful of conditions here. They have 
the very reasonable idea, over the other 
side, that the initiative towards a better 
state of commercial affairs must be taken 
in the United States, where our vast pro 
ductive resources add to and stimulate the 
wo ld's wealth and command prosperity. 
With about 8,000,000 bales of cotton and 
nearly or quite 1,800,000,000 bushels of 
corn promised as the aggregates of this 
year’s production in these staples here, 
it is not difficult for the foreign markets to 
foresee a revival in transcontinental trade. 
And this {s now the prevailing feeling both 
hereandthere. Our own commercial pa- 
pers, North, South, East, and West, almost 
without exception, feel this new impulse 
at work, ana reflect it in their columns. 
The iron trade {s reported as being healthy 
and active at higher prices than for a long 
time. The dry-goods manufacturers are 
all starting up in New England, and the 
dry-goods markets East an! West are very 
active, with large sales, Country mer- 
chants have very much reduced stocks, 
and, with brighter prospects, are disposed 
to take the risk of laying in mnch larger 
stocks of merchandise than last year. 
All these various reports are of a uniform 
character, varying only in degree; and 
every branch of commerce and industry is 
bound to feel the new spirit. The stock 
market for the week has been quiet, with 
only slight fluctuations, yet it has been 
hammered by a bear element on the basis 
of the anticipated strikes referred to ; but 
the undertone of the market is unmis- 
takably strong, and, therefore, cannot be 
shaken by the incidental influences arising 
from day to day. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase .............++. $2,614,100 


Specie, increase......... .. «+++ 1,858,400 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 1,681,400 
Deposits, increase........ ..... 8,565,600 
Reserve, decrease............... 1,214,400 


The surplus bank reserve now stands at 
about $58,500,000, with money easy at 
one and one-half per cent. 








—A Mohammedan university 900 years 
older than Oxford is still flourishing at 
Cairo, as in the days of Arabian con- 
quests. It contains but one room, the floor 
is paved, and the roof is supported by 
400 columns, 








PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands and values. 
Over 2,00 loans made. NO (USTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of princip | or interest 
on any loans made here. meen eoleetee and sent 
to you, free of cost, each i q These | eat very 


safe, and pay nearly am 
three times as much - BON DS. f. nown 
dl business men and 


andr Z 
clergymen, East a West —men for whom I have 
rr making these investments for TEN YEARS 





ta” REFERENCES, _ 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford 


M. E.GAT PH. D., LID. President “Rutgers Col 
lose. wee, ‘Brunswick 
WM. LNE, praident Geneseo Normal 


eseo, N. 
Hon. oe Me rh Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RA e City, Minn, 
Dr. JNO. K. BUCRLYN , Mystic Bridge, Ct 
Importers’ and Traders tional 1 Bank, New York. 
First National Bank. 5' ; Pek Minn. 
The Congregationalist boston, N. ¥. Observer, and 
| eeu of others ‘in all parts of the United 


Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, references, letters giving ex arteness and 
testimony cf old customers, and a New Map of 
Dakota on application. Mention this 
paper. Address 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


A soLip 


a PER CEN } ¥ 
CRT Ae EN 
Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Keal Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN- 


CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 


Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
rf investors 


OANS EST 


in | in MAE NNESOTA, worth tbree Kb 
business in this cit 


, Bend f or etroular: 
BLELBAM KI MINNEAPOLIS, RINRESOT, 


TO INVESTORS : 


come : We furnish Selected her y pubchabely at Bo 
First Mortgage Loans on Improved City Property tn 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and on Productive Farms 
in Minnesota and Iowa. Interest 6 to 8 per 
cent., according to amountof toan, &c. Refer to 
any Bank or leading Business House in Minneapo.is. 
Satisfactory Eastern references furnished. Blank 
forms and full information sent on request. Ad- 
dress BELL & NETTLETON, Minneapolis, Minn. 








who have idle funds 
Ss —_ As aay ane 
Prese: 


ype 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Stament of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s% 
fomters, 1884, to 3lst December, 





BOGE 88 5 ececadd Shs sn. ok ota heded. $3,958,034 14 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1884............... 1,447,750 26 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405,796 34 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, Ee December, 1884, $4,066,271 0¢ 


uosses paid d the 
same period... ....... $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre- — —_ 
miums 


and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 40 
TheCompany has une the foliowing assets, viz: 


United States ai State of New 

p Sos. Stock, City, Bank and other 
DOES tae vee POSE oe EE bau ncixe 776,685 00 

sou secured by Stocks, and other- 
eS es ee ee 2,005,100 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estim ated at......... 440,000 00 
fremium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,454,959 73 
Cash in Bs ab Sbesctdensecs 261,544 65 
py er eer eee ‘+++ $12,088,269 38 





Six per cent. interest on the gutstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be pi:id to the holders 
thereof, or their reprerentatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the rd of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
x bao eo rope esentatives, on and after Tues- 

Febru next, from which 
aay; Ai interest i Mu. will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Compan ie the 
Free one endin ing Slat D December, 1884, for w ich = 

ficates issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Leataetndtnonen 
J.D. JONES, MUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYN 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B_ MINTU 


Ow CHAS. H. MARSH 
e WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 


A. A. RAVEN, JAMES G. DE FORFST, 
TURGL CHAS. D, LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H, FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE R3ER, 
areas G : LIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIA DODG: JOHN L, RIK 
WILLIAM f MACY, ENTON 8) 
Cc. A. HAND. GEORGE BLI 
wan D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM 4 WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGAY. 
P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
A, A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’é, 





MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 
The Annual ee a $1,000 Policy at the 

Oe Br MI ic cn cicahatnanesehsenseseceees< $50 18 
At the end of the ‘twenty years the Company 

will return to the holder in cash............ 
While the $1,000 Insurance will have been se 

cured for 2) years at the net cost of $1.68 for 
$1,010 insurance per year. Or, if the policy 
be not surrendered at the end of the % 

years, it becomes a paid up policy of.. 1,005 00 

Any other Amount will be in the same Pro- 

portions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean 
while being payable in the event of the death of the 
assured. here is no forfetture of payments on dis 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 

the terms of the New York Law. 

For examples at other ages and amounts, and also 
in the lv and 15 year plans write to or apply at the 
office. 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


500 00 


@F HARTFORD, CSc. 
January lst, 1535, 
CASH CAPTTaAl, - - - - - gafenona 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, - = - 957 408 78 
Reserve foe reinempamce, - - - 1,306,081 % | 


. Traee7 19 
TOTAL ASSETS, 1 





BG Rsats, Gat Aan 


Detar foes 


Connecticut General 
Life Insuranee 


COmpaly, 
HARTEORD, Conn. 


This Company _is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 


‘management, and a 


liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 





F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 
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BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The fifty-seventnh year opens on Thursday, 
September ~ For information or admission aoe | 
to ISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


HOME ya vy i ’ as AND 
vou NG LAMe 
arien, Con 
will reopen at the Tesidence ‘of Mrs. M. E. Mead 
Darien, Conn., Oct. 1, 1885. 

The school offers to a limited number of pupilsa 
refined Christian home. Superior advantages in 
languages, music and art, lectures, 
Bible studies, C. L. S. C. readin nes 

For circulars address 





travel class, 
rs. M. E. MEAD. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Prorgessors—John P. Gulliver, Relations of 
Christianity to the S r Setences; Egbert « 
Smyth, Chureh Histor, : William J. Tucker, Saered 
Rhetoric and Pastor¢ Vv; Jobe Phelps vp 
lor, Biblical History and Oriental Archeolo gue J 
Wesley Churchill, Elocution; George Harris. § 3 
tematic Theology ; Edward Y. "Hineks, Biblical The 
ology ; George F_ Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Lan 
uages ; Frank E. Woodruff, New Testament Greek 
.ECTURERS—A. M. Fairbairn (1886), Comparative 
History of the Greater Religions; Theodore W 
Dwight, Relation of Christianity to Jurisprudence ; 
A Hastings Ross, Congregationalism. 
Term begins Sept. 10. For Catalo 
formation, apply to EGBERT C.8 
of the apenenr 


ue or other itn 
(TH, President 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teacher 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
augr.Ee Me. 


,ARLETON COLLECE. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes Pre 
——s and Collegiate courses. Classical, 
iters and Scientific. Vocal and Instru 
mental 1 Stuste. Drawing and Painting. Six- 
teen teachers. Fall term opens W yr Sep 
tember 10, 1885. Expenses Be! low. 
JAS. eTRONG. Fecchines. 


CHAUNCY- HALL ~ SCHOOL, 


259 BOY oles STREET. 


The oldest of the Rasten private schools 
will begin its next year Sept. 16. 

The New Catalogue gives a full account of 
the great Care for Health ; the thorough 
preparati ‘n for College, for Business, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; the facilities for Special 
Students; and the unusual arrangements 
for Girls and for Young Children. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are no 
temptations to lead to bad habits. 

Parents desiring for their sons and daugh- 
ters the personal attention of private 
schools and the discipline and varied 
associates of public schools will find both 
combined at Chauncy Hall 





(uasstcal AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Pou mqpnorpate, N. Y¥. 
Offers to young ladies superior advantages for 
pene oo training in all branches necessary to a 
poapassten course for college, with home comforts 
special ca: 


re. 
MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


YLAVERACK N.Y.) COLLEGE AND 
HUDSON RI /ER INSTITUTE.—College 
course for girls. Graduating courses in Music and 
ant. Boys prepared for college or business. Separate 
oh ae for small boys. Home care. “Mhittary 
meekneany ot, re second year 

oa Sept. H. FLACK, President. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 








SCHOOLS. 


OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Essex 
County, Mass, 

123d year. Boys fitted for Harvatd and other 
colleges, and for scientific schools. farm of over 
three hundred acres belongs to the school and 
adjoins the Academy yard Good fac —— for salt 
water bathing, Rooms heated by stea 
Address JOHN W. "PERKINS. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, CLINTON, N. Y. 
25th year. Enlarged with « omple ste n sn im prov 
ments. Advantages unsurpassed. 


Sanitation perfect 
A. @. BENEDICT. 


Ll. N. CARLETON = HOME SCHOUL FOR 


= 
Bradford, Mass. 
Very select, with choice appointments. Terms, 
$550 per year. Next year opens seat mber 8, 1885. 





LAFAYETTE c OLLEG E, 
Easton, Penna, 
Rev. J. H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Four Courses of Study: 
TECHNICAL, and 
SCIENTIFIC, PosT-GRADUATE. 
Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Examinations for 
admission Tuesday and Wednesday previous. 
For oe address 
4. FISL ER, A. M., Sec’ y: 


CLASSICAL, 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY, 

adiey, Mass. 
‘our years’ onan i women. Special courses in 
moh, oy 


German, Laboratories, cabine 
and observatory. brary of 11,000 vols., and 
gallery. Boord-andt tuition, $175 a year. 

Address MISS 


CHARD, Principal. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


* 

of Music, Boston, Mass. 
The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Instruc- 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tuning 
Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German and 
Italian Langua; es, English Branches, Gymnasties, ete. 
Tuition, $5 to $4); board and room, $45 to $75 - r term. 


li term beg ins’ September 10, 1885, For Illustrated 
endar fai vin fall information, address 

KE, Dir., Franklin 8q., Boston, Mass, 
AK GROV E. 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Ma-s, 
Number limited. 
MISS E. E. OWEN. 





For circulars address 
e COLLEGE, Oberlin, O., offers 
Ober] l ll both sexes the best educational 
advantages at the lowest cost. 
Healthful; no saloons; best 
religious influences ; elective studies; 1,314 students 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. B. T. Marsa, 
Secretary. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of first-class instruct- 


ors in Theory, Voice Culture. Oberlin. 


Piano, Organ, Dnata J 


0 LADIES’ SCHOOL. 





Prof. F. B. RIck, t binester. 
ae Thirty-sixth year 


oat tryeet postant 
St. Seminary. PRILADEL PHIA). e Third 
at JAY COOKE’sS PALATIAL GoUN (TRY 
SEAT, commences September ‘23. Principals, 
Mary L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A, DILLAYE, 
FRANCES EK. BENNBTT, SyLvia J. EASTMAN. 
Address Ogontz P. O. haan Co., Pa. 


THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 
A ne for the thorough Teaching of Young Ladies. 
T. J. Backus, LL.D., President of the Faculty. 

Admission of new students Se ptember 16-21, 1885. 
Chase for Tuition in lowest department ’g16 a 

term ; in highest department $35 a term. No nt 

charges whatever; Latin, Greek, German, French 
Drawing, Choral 8 Singing, and Gymnastics ‘included 
in the reguiar rates. The Boarding ny oe is 
under liberal management. For the fortieth an- 
nual catalogue address “‘ THE PACKER COLLEGIATE 
InsTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 














Thorough instruction. L ti lieled for 
healthf 





For other School Advertisements see Page 32 
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THE 
PuBLISHER'S Desk. 


New You 


The Coristian Union bas received, and 
forwardd to the designated places, #1 25 
for sending child to seashore, and $f. r 
mother and child to Children’s Aid Soc‘ety, 
St. Mark's Place, N. Y.; 33 to ‘* Tribune”’ 
Fresh-Air Fund. For Fresh Air Fund from 
Mrs. C. H. A., Townsend Harbor, Mass., $2. 

The combination proporti n, and process in 
preparing Hood's Sar «parilla are peculiar to 
this medicine, and unknown te others, 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 

‘‘Keepa sharp lookout while on the 
run ’” cchoed an enginecr. ‘* Should say 
we dij. The man that tries to run an en- 
jine without keeping his eyes peeled gets 
left sooner or iater. I've heard about fel 
lows out West that would start out ona 
run with a board reaching across from the 
driver's seat to the fireman's, and a deck 
of cards, but I never tried that. Just to 
show you how necessary it is for aman to 
keep his eye on the railsabead of him, let 
me te!l you a little story. I was running 
along one night in Ohio geome years ago. 
It wasa blowy, rainy, nasty night, and in 
times like that a man is doubly watchful. 
For hours I never took my eyes from the 
wet, glistening rails ahead of me, except, of 
course, when we stopped at stations. 

** All at once I saw in front of me—how 
far ahead I couldn’t tell—a glimmer 
of light. It was justa spark. I barely 
saw it before it disappeared. Was it a 
lightning-bug ? I hadn't seen any that 
night. What was it? That I couldn't 
answer, But my instinct old me to stop 
the train, and stop! did. It was mighty 
lucky I looked at it that way, for that 
glimmer of light was caused in the oddest 
way youeversaw. You couldn’t guess it 
in a week. 

‘A farmer was walkiog along the track, 
when he discovered a short bridge so 
badly washed out by the freshet that to 
Tun upon it with a train meant a wreck. 
He tried to start a fire with paper and his 
clothing, but couldn't do it. He had one 
match left. He kept that untill got close 
to him, his plan being to strike the match, 


hold it in his hat, and wave it across the 
track as he had seen the brakemen do 
when they wanted to signal stup. It was 
his hope that I would see the blaze before 
it was blown out. Heno sooner struck 
the match than out went the blaze. It 
‘was merely a flash, but I saw it, and the 
farmer hud saved the train. What if I 
hacn’t made it a ruleto keep my eyes 
peeled along the rails every minute while 
running ?” 








LABELS FOR CHILDREN.—Hereis & sug- 
gestion from ‘‘ Babyhood :” “ The anxi- 
ety so often caused by the wandering 
away of a little child from his usual 
familiar surroundings, or his being sep- 
arated frcm his parents in a crowd, is 
made unnecessarily distressing by the 
fact that usually he carries with him no 
certain means of identification. To label 
him with his full name and address 
would be so simple a precaution that it 
is surprising that it is not a universal 
practice. We brand our cattle, punch 
cabalistic characters in the wek-feet of 
our fowls, engrave dog-collars, and 
scrupulously tag umbrellas and bunches 
of keys, while giving hardly a passing 
thought to what would happen to our 
little speechless toddlers and ourselves 
should they stray into unknown strevts 
or meet with some accident in the 
domains of strangers. In the customary 
marking of undergarments with indelible 
ink it would he but little more trouble 
to use the full name instead of initials, 
and on outer garments a convenfent 
plac: could be selected—say the in- 
side of the collar-band or of the end of 
the sleeve—where the full address could 
be placed. If every reader of ‘ Baby- 
hood’ would adopt such a plan and 
recommend it to others, there would be 
at once a beginning which might go far 
toward establishing a uniform custom, 
the usefulness of which would seem to be 
beyond question,” 


Distress After Eating 


is one of the many disagreeable symptoms of dys- 
| pepsia. Headache, beartburn, sour stomach, faint 
| ne°s, and capricious appetite are also caused by this 
very widespread and growing disease. Hood's Sar 
sapariila tones the stomach, promotes heal by 
digestion, relieves the headache, and cures the most 
obstinate cases of dyspepsia. 
Can Eat Anything 

“For several years my wife and myself have been 
great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable to 
eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very careful 
in selecting our food. We tried Hood's Sarsapariila 
an‘ after taking a bottle or two were able to enjoy 
fruit or any other food. We now eat anything we 
prefer, without inconvenience.” D. M. CRANDALI, 
North Adams, Masi, 

Dyspepsia Cured 

“1 took Hood's Sarsaparilla for dyspepsia, which 
Ihad for nine or ten years, suffering terribly with 
it. It has entirely cured me, andl recommend it to 
others who suffer with this disease.” Mrs, A. Nor- 
Ton, Chicopee, Mass. 

“T have been much troubled with dyspepsia the 
past year or two, After trying many medicines | 
began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am now 
almo:t or entirely well.” Mrs. Cas. Feetor, Cin 
innati, Olio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1;six forg". Frepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD @ CO., Apothecar.es, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Tollar 


Daring the Heated Term 


da 


Zy 


Keep the blood cool and brain clear by the use of 


TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It corrects acidity of the stomach, moves the 
bowels witsout griping or pain, allays fevers, re- 
duces temperature, and purifies the blood. is 
plessant to take, easy to carry, and always reliable. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED, 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 








[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measu)¢) 
wilt be inserted in this column for subscrilers vnly, 
tor fifteen cents per line.) 





A Position by an American woman as com- 
panion to a lady or elderly couple; one who 
could make herself useful in many ways. Ad- 
drees P.O. Box 444, Easthampton, Mass. 


A Situation by a young man of experience ina 
grocery store. Can give first-class references, 
Address P. O. Box 444, Easthampton, Mass. 


To Sell, a four-story brick building near Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Well loeated for school or sum- 
mer resort. A great bargain. Inquire of B. 
Crook, Granville, Ohio, 
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CUMMONWEALTH AVENUE, SHOWING THE BRAITLE SQUAKKE CHURCH AND Jiim Veni Odie 


BOSTON S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE 


VENDOME. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, 


PROPRIETOR. 








JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


and COPPER-PLATE HAND-ATLA3 OF THE WORLD. 


“ CoRNWALL ON-Hupson, N. Y., July 11, 1885. 


“T have had for some time In mv library ‘ Johnson's’ Encyclopedia, the complete edition. I 
am very glad that the //ouse have decided to issue a condensed edition. I believe I have all the 
principal eucyclopzdias ; if I could have but oneT thing ‘ Johnson's’ would be my choice, all 
things considered. I hops you will have success in introducing your work into many homes tin 


this vicinity. 


Very sincerely yours, 


*“ Rev. Lyman Apsort, D.D., Editor *‘ Christian Union.’” 
Norg.—We have sold over 100 seta in Newburgh, to date, and exchanged quantitles of the 
“* Peop’e’s,”’ in 8 vols. even for ** Johngon’s.”” We sell ** People’s,’ 3 yols., sheep and half morocco, 


at $8 a set. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.&0.R.R. 


It is the only line with Its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, TON 
and all Eastern points. It is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses afl of the six gest States of ILLINOIS, 
WA, MI , NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch tines to alf their important cities and 


towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
eoripeed through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
articular, and at alt important — Interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. MaR., Cricaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHicaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., CHicaao. 





SITUATIONS To subscribers. Circulars free. 
‘ Home dy—60 Prof: 
University, La sulle $t., Obicago, = oom 





JERSEY FITTING 


UNION UNDER -- FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


INSILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 


These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Cataloques sent free on application, 


WOMAN WANTEDss 533 
for our business in her 


locality. Responsible house, References ex- 
changed. GAY & BROS, 14 Barclay St.,N.¥. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB; 

59 Carmine St., New York. 

MFENEBLY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELIS 
For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 


half a century noted for superiority 
over all others, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Beil 
ons Yates for Churches, Town- 
Cloe s. of .@ cata 











Folding Seat, Arm and 
AND NEW METHOD OF qu Se “Sp 
llustrated Catalogue. 


MoSaame & Oo., M4. 
“ay Foot Rest, Book and 
Umbrella Rack, 
Sunday School “jaf 
yA SEATING. Peas 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
19 Bond St., New York. 195 Wabash Av.,Chicag®, 


With Noiseless fs 
4 
PEWS,SETTEES, }i='| 
Send for 
815Arch St., Philadelphia, 27 Franklin St., Bostod 
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“ BOGS.” 'B OG” from rising to our lips, We e ! 

During a series of meetings recently | P28 the word along ; it 13a good one. A e if sat H 0 n H n C 0 u rt 
teld in London, we noticed a well-dressed | [Words and Weapons 
lady, who was a regular attendant ct all = of relief is sure to follow the useof Ayers one who needs help is indecd fortunate 
the services. She always managed to get ; ; ; , oe : Sarsaparilla, and thousands ‘thankfully who finds a friend. But he is still mv 
a seat in about the same position of the; Consommé ov Cave Bear.—Toere is acknowledge its good effects. Charles C, fortunate who discovers that he may 
hall, near the platform. She was a most | something at first sight rather ridicu’ous Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have eraaicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
attentive listener. She never engaged in in the idea of eatiag a fossil. To be sure, been troubled, for a long time, with a system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsapurilla. 


the singing, but sat through all the serv- 
ices with a perfectly contented and satis- 
fied expression on her face. Day after 
day, through three or four weeks, we 
watched her. She had become a sort of 
fascination. One day we asked a lady 
who was on the platform, in the choir 
seats, if she knew her. 

‘Oh, yes!’ wasthe reply, ‘‘ very well.” | 

‘Is she a Christian? was our next| 
query. 

“No,” replied our informant, with an 
abrupt tone of voice, as if she did not care 
to say anything more about her; ‘‘ she {s 
a bog.” 

“A bog?’ we repeated, not quite un- 
derstanding what was meant. 

“Yes,” was the short, sharp reply, ‘‘a/| 
bog.” 

Still mystified, we repeated the ques- | 
tion: ‘‘A bog?” 

‘Yes, a BOG, spelled with capital 
letters ; thatis what she is. Don’t you 
know woat a bog Is ?” 

‘Yes, I think [ do,” we replied; ‘in 
our country, at least, it is a bit of marshy 
ground, ora stagnant pond, which catches 
the surface drainage of the surrounding 
country, but which has no outlet. It is, 
usually covered with a green slime, and 
is the home of wild water weeds, and all 
sorts of reptiles.” 

‘Well, that is what she is; she is a 
bog. She is found at all the religious 
meetings in London. She is a marsh ; 
she has an unlimited capacity for hearing 
sermons, and receiving all kinds of relig- 
ious instruction ; but she has no outlet. 
She is never known todo anything for 
Christ ; she never speaks to a soul; she 
never gives to any cause, though she has 
money. She never does anything but 
just absorb, absorb, absorb. She is a bog. 
We have a lot of them in London, and 
that is what we call them.” 

We did not pursue the question any 
further, but we have kept up a good deal 
of thinking ever since. We have never 
called anybody a bog to their faces; we 
have never spoken of avy particular per- 
sons to others as being bogs, but we have 
looked over a good many congregations, 
and as our eyes have rested upon certain 
professed Christians, we have been unable 








to keep the word, or at least the thought, 


when the frozen mammoths of Siberia 


| were first discovered, though they had been 


dead for at Jeast 80,000 years (a:cord- 
ing to Dr. Croll's miolmum reckoalog for 
the end of the great ice age), and might, 
therefore, naturally have begun to get 
a little musty, they had nevertheless been 
kept so fresh, like a sort of prehistoric 
Australian mutton, in their vast natural 
refrigerators, that the wolves and bears 
greedily devoured the precious relics for 
which the naturallsts of Europe would 
have been ready gladly to pay the highest 
market prices of best beefstcak. Those 
carnivorous vandals gnawed off the skin 
and flesh with the utmost apprcciation, 
and left nothing but the tusks and bones 
to adorn the gallerles of the new Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. 
But then wolves and bears, especially in 
Siberla, are not exactly fastidious about 
the nature of their meat diet. Further- 
more, some of the bones of extinct ani- 
mals found beneath the stalagmitic floor 
of caves in Hoagland and elsewhere, pre- 
sumably of about the same age as the Si 
berian mammoths, still contain enough 
animal matter to produce a strong stock 
for antediluvian broth, which has been 
scientifically described by a high author- 
ity as pre-Adamite jelly. The congress of 
naturalists at Tubingen, a few years since 
had a smoking tureen of this cave-bone 
soup placed upon the dinner-table at their 
hotel one evening, and pronounced it, 
with geological enthusiasm, ‘* scarcely 
inferior to prime ox-tail.” But men of 
science, too, are accustomed to trying un- 
savory experiments, which would go 
sadly against the grain with less philo- 
sophic and more squeamish palates. They 
think nothing of tasting a caterpillar that 
birds will not touch, in order to discover 
whether it owes its immunity from attack 
to some nauseous, bitter, or pungent flavor- 
ing; and they even advise you calmly to 
discriminate between two closely similar 
species of snails by trying which of them, 
when chewed, has a delicate sovpron of 
oniony aroma. So that naturalists in this 
matter, as the children say, don’t count ; 
their universal thirst for knowledge will 
prompt them to drink anything, down 
vento consommé of quaternary cave bear. 
—[The Cornhill Magazine. 














NOT SO IGNORANT, AFTER ALL, 
Ethel (at her astronomy leson)— ‘‘ MAMMA, WHICH IS THE BRIGHTEST OF THE CON~ 
STELLATIONS ?”? 
Mamma—' E#ALLY, I DON’T KNOW, 
GOVERNESS COMES. IT Ig SO LONG sINcE I QUIT SCHOOL THAT I REALLY FORGET ; BUT i 


TAINK 1T 18 SAPOLIO, OR £OMETAING OF L 


CHILD, 


HAT goRrtT.”” 


humor, which appeared on my face in 
Wgly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood puritier in the world.” 


judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 

Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so 

afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 

would crack open, and bleed and itch ter- 

ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 

st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 

rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 

rilla proved a specific in her case. Francis | 
Johnson, Editor of the “German Ameri- | 
ean,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ For years 

I have been subject to chronie attacks of 

neuralgia, especially at the co.amencement 

of spring. I have derived great benefit 

from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- | 
ing & number of medicines, for the cure | 
of Jumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s | 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable | 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be- | 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” | 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long | 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu- | 
matism. So great has been his improve- | 
ment since using 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla that he has every reason to be- 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


Scrofula is one of the most terrible of s 
It is in the blood, corruptir 
and contaminating every tissue 
in the Whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: 
* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” The 
following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 
Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 
Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 
(May 12, 1884): “My son Thomas, aged 
12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 
With scrofula, in its worst form. His ease 
was said to be arm Was 


diseases 


und fiber 


incurable. One 


| useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 


large piece of bone had cut through the 
skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 
ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weeks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.’ Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
are contained in the same letter, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





HOW CHOLERA WA 


“T find the DOCT. SETH ARNOLD’ 
edy for bowel complaints. 
of 1874 was very sickly in Toungoo, 

extent. The natives, hearing that I ha 
DISEASE, came in large numbers for it 


the medicine. 
(Signed,) 


For sale by all Druggists. 


It cures the most obstinate cases. 


S CURED IN INDIA. 


A MISSIONARY FROM INDIA writes: 


** Toungoo —Birmah. 
S BALSAM almost an infallable rem- 
The rainy season 
CHOLERA prevailing to an alarming 
da medicine SURE TO CURE THAT 
- SOME HUNDREDS WERE CURED: 


indeed, not a case failed of relief unless already in the last stages before receiving 
I consider it an invaluable remedy for all bowel complaints.’ 


MRS. EE. S. CUSHING, 


Member of the Baptist Missionary Society for many years, and still a resident missionary in India, 


Price, 25c., 50c. 


, and $1. GILMAN BROS., Props., Boston. 





Silverware of 
every descrip- 
tion, in the most 
stylish cases, at 
HALF regular 
quotations, 


DUPLICAT 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. ais" 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “ Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
For Poultry Runs, Fish Ponds, Av isr'es, 
. es, = »s * 4 


a 





TRADE MARK, 





You HAD BETTER WAIT UNTIL YOUR 


Garden Fencing, Vine Training, Lawn 
Fencing. 


The. “Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and 
best in the market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make it profitable. Designs of 
Poultry Houses. Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. Dlustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 84 pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cts. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 


AUTUMN NUMBER 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 


Containing descriptions of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, and all BULBS and 











SEEDS for Fad/ Planting in the Gar- 
den, and for Winter Flowers in the 
Hlouse—just Published, and sent free ta 


all. Address, 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 


Rochester, N. Y, 








MANUFACTURED AY 


The TB.WILLIAUS CO,/. 


GIASTONBURY,; CONN, ~ Wi 


of thePURE and COOD, this soap recommends 

itself. For the TOILET without an equal, for 

SHAVING agreatluxury. In pound bars, also 

in packages of 6 Round or Square Cakes. Ask your 

druggists for it, or send 2c. stump for trial sample 
IT WILL DELIGHT YOU. 











Its merits asa WASH SLUE have beeh fuily testec 


VE 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
grocer onght to have it on sale, As him for it. 
O. & WILTBERGER, Prop., 22 N. Second St, Phil, Pa, 





- Visiteth the Fatherless and 





Mfrs, and Importers, 422 West Street, N. Y. City. 


Widow in their Affliction,” 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


)# 100 


Pure, 





| Answers every purpose. 
j 


Free of charge. 


A full size cake of Ivory Soa 
will be sent to any one who ang at ha it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, t y postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cinrinnatl. lease 
mention this paper. 





LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 


BES TEACHER 5 AMERICAN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St..New York. 


CADEMY gx» aOME roe. TEN BOYS. 
Greenwich, nn. 

Thorough reparation for i. or for College. 
Absolut« ly = aithful location and genuine — 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest re’ 
erences given and required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawré joltnae. fryn Mawr, Pa., near 
Hadelphia. 
will open in the dheume orl For programme of 
graduate and undergraduate courses Offered in 
1885-86. address JAMES E. RHOADS, President. 





“THOROL GH FRENC H AND ENGLISH 
HOME SCHOOL. 

Location unsurpassed for health ; not one case of 
sickness since the opening (five years). French war 
ranted to be spoken in two years. Term Su) a 

ear. Address Mure. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L 

ECKE, 4,313-15 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





‘or catalogues please address 
MISS F. L WALSH, Principal 


OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
The largest full course Law School in America. 
E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 





Address 


YAYUGA DARE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
J Aurora, N aj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foreign Teachers. Positions 
secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Tea hers, 
Specialists, and Principals. Information of good 

schools free to parents. School property sold and 
> a. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
aeeenees TEACHERS’ INSTITU TE, 
10 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cu™= ACADEMY. 
Havana, N. Y. 

Well equipped and endowed school for both sexes. 
Heated by steam, with bath rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Six courses of study Graduates admitted without 
examination into Vassar and Elmira Colleges and 
Rochester and Madison Universities. Expenses 
from $200 to $300 per year. 











A.C. HILL. Principal. 


YOSHING aCADEMY., 
Ashburnham, Maas, 
First class. For both sexes. Full courses. Ex- 
penses low. Send for ot 6% 
JAMES E. VOSE. Principal 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 








iviNiTy SC uOOL, OF ¥ AUC. SOLLEGE. 
DENT—N: AH 

| ae rm) INSTRUCTORS : "George x Day, He- 
brew and O. T. Bib 4 Theology ; Samuel arnis, 
8 stematic Theol ; George Fisher, Church 

istory ; Timothy Swight, New dusoment Greek ; 
Lewis O Brastow, Sacred Rhetoric; Jonn E_ Rus- 
sell, N. T. Biblical Theology; Mark Bailey, Elocu- 
| tion. SpeciaL Lecturers: William M. Taylor (on 
preachin ), John Hall, N. J. Burton, Francis E. 

alker, L. J. Sanford, M.D. Open, on equal terms, 
to students of every Christian denomination, with 
the privileges of the University. Session begins 
Sept. 2ith. For catalogue and condition of adimis- 
sion to Graduate or Fourth Year _ apply to 
Prof. GEORGE E, DAY, New Haven, Conn, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


Military School, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens Wednesday evening, Se tember 16. Ad- 
dress REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


j 
| 





D": PINNEO'S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


Greenwich, Con 
Eleventh year, reopens Sept. 20th *bollege of bust 
ness. Location unsurpassed, Terms moderate. Able 
| — to Rev. Drs. Gro. E. Day, Yale 
College ; T. S. Hastine and Geo. L. Prentiss, Union 
Theo. Sem., N. Y.,and W. C. Prime, LL D., N. ¥, City. 


‘ELMIRA COLLEG IE 


FOR WOMEN, offers superior courses of study 
in College, Eclectic, and Preparatory Depart 
ments; also in Music and Art. — ey steam 
and furnished » wa ap Elevator. Add 

- COWLES, D.D., Elmira. N.Y 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. Y., 
papenee boys and young men for Business; and for 
-rinceton, Columbia, — ana Harvard. ack- 
ward boys privately taught 
G. CHAMBERS, A.M., pee 


GANNETT INSTITUTE For Youn ates, 


School. Full coi 
be aot second 


1844. 1885. 


Family and Da 


of Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


‘ear will begin 


Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1885. For Catal e and Cir- 
cular pom G to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Ches 
ter Square, Boston, 





Coe Loc J INSTITUTE, So. Weltiame- 
Berkshire Co.. Ma 

2 peapess ry School for Boys. 4'th year. * Health 

ful mm “? easant home. and thorough school 

Circulars on’ ——— GEORGE F. MILLS, Prin. 





Rov E HALL. 
ound Hill, Northampton, Maas. 
A Schoo! for a Opens September 23. For circu 
lar address WARD P. SEYMOUR, —— 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 

’ ridgeport, Conn 
For young ladies r little girls. For iF ciroulars 
address SS KMILY NELSON, Princtpal. 





tORLARR, Flat any ACADEMY, 
cester, Mas 
wth year beets Sept 9th, 1885. “stu DIES: Most 
pactinel Fnglish branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
udies, Surveying, nch, German, 


Mercantile 
CG. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Statements respecting the methods and 
courses of instruction will be sent on appli- 
cation. The next term begins October 1. 








INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, 


aape coneruaniics afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


lorence ly 
Home for ladies studying in Europe. 
Laws of Mass 
Languages. 
duce 


Paci ities for travel on the Continent 
rates of ocean passage. Address, for cir 


LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY 


Painesville, Ohio. 
The Twenty-seventh year opens September 11th, 


18835. Entrance examinations Se Boon, r lith, 12th. 
Applications should be made early. 


MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 





me”. 9 N.Y. 
gare advantages. 
For C see 1 addre: 
AMULL ¥. BUCK, ae: rhea tel 


Nh Iss HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 
The alm—a sound mind in a sound body, 
German, Music, and Art, 


spoken in the family. 
Eleventh year opens September 23. 


N ISS KIERSTED'S BOARDING 


French and 


AND 


AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 


Iss &PRING’® ENGL IsH AND FRENCE H 

a SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
‘ HILDREN, 

No. 121 East 36th street, near Park Avenue, 
will reopen Monday, September 23. ie Elocu- 
tion. Calisthenics, and Sewing included. Lectures 
through the year on Literature, History, Architect- 
ure. ete. Special course for waned pupils. At 
home Sept. 16. 


N ORAV IAN *EMINARV, BETHLEHEM, 
Pa. Centenary Cel: bration’ Oct. 2d, Aims to 
form character and educate girls for useful life. 





M°8® AN PARK MIL cTARY AS ADEMY, 
i Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ul. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Mount Auburn ‘Institute, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
OLN OilWN A. Tz. 
FAMILY AND D‘\Y SCHOOL. Beautiful location, 
Art advantage therough scholarship ; best Music and 
a = session opens Sept id. 

dress . THANE MILLER, President. 


MR. BOWEN’S SCHOOL f28,"0"s 





and day pupils. Primary, English, and Classical. 
Healthy loca ton on Asyfum | = wet ssa Se 
For circulars address KR. Pintns 


Street, Hartford, Ct. 
Me" | CADY’s nf past FOR YOUNG 
New Haven, Conn 
The sixteenth school year begins Thursday, Sep- 
tember 2, 188. An early apvlication is desired. 


T. VERNON SEMINARY, 
1,100 and 1,104 ‘‘M” &treet, N. W., Wash- 
ington. D.C 

French and English Schoo] for Young Ladies. 
Special advantages in Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, and Art. 

For further inf »rmation apply to the Principal, 
MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 








{ / 


School Opens Sept. Sth. 
Whole Expense, $400. 
Quarterly Payments, 
$100 each. 


Admits and classifies young men and 
technic School, for West Point or Anna 
yy . Cacseping. Elec trical and 





or 
mpletel furnished. All students board 


boys at fits them for Business, ong Poly- 
is. ov rh classes organized in Natural SP eho 


ivil Engineering, Astronomy, Beer Mathematics, Chass “4 
a Private eens and special d 1 for 

with the Principal. Fix veryt 
ITHLN C SHORTLIDGE, A. . rorya ts (Harvard College Graduate), Media, Pa., 13 miles frexn Phi 


/ 





backward students, Single or double 
price covers e' hing, even books. 





ELOCUTION 





Diplomas and confers Degrees. 
each a Specialist. 


New 70-page Catalogue of The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sent 

on application to Dr. Edward 
Brooks, A.M., PkEstpENT. Instituted 1873; Chartered 1875. Grants 
Large Corps of Instructors, 
Fall term begins September 28. 


FREE’ 











Cc WALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Corns all-on-thé-Hadson, N.Y. 
Superior natural advantages for physical devel- 
opment. Mountain and forest lands. New school 
building, with large gymnasium hall. el 
year begins Sept. 16. O, COBB, A.M,, Principal. 





pypeaanes = =) 7 ob ARY, 
iliamsport, Pa 
A superior Boarding Seboo! and a Christian Home 
for both sexes. Twelve teachers; <= ¢ courses of 
study. Thorough instruction. Special advantages 

~ scientific studies, and in ancient and modern 
uages. students may elect studies or pursue a 
——_ course. Kare facilities in music and art. 
uildings , and furnished with modern appli- 
ances for health and comfort. Discounts when two 
from same family, and to ministers. a 


Sys ng Spiegee epee 





OSSINING INSTITUTE. 


ye SB Li. | x" Ly. 16th. Rev. 


For YOUNG LADIES |: 
And MISS , _ 
stat 0 eet NS Ne Yen 


Elocut =, So cape 
é. nie EK. sing Sing, Priacipai. 


LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE | 
Inc. under | _ 
vecialties, Music, Art, and Modern 


cular, FLORENCE, 75 Hanover 8t., Worcester, Mass. 


Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German 


DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


————= 
Prekeuy, (N. ¥.) Militar Academy. For cir 
culars address Col. C, J. WRIGHT, A.M. + Prin'pl, 








Poughkeepsie Ox. Y.) Military Inst 
bumbers nope id for circuls ry with ate 
studies, and refere nee s. De. C. B.Warring, P: sated al, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

Fits for any College or Government Academy, fee 

| Business and Social Relations. U. #. officer 


| gottes by Secretary of War, Commandant, 
ae ld Cadet Rifles. BISBEE & AMEN, Prins. 


-ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y, 


A high per and successful school for both sexes, 


_____________ | Music and Art specialties, Moderate rates 
L* NDON-HAL . BCHOOL FOR YOUNG | 


. 4 BANNIST EA R. 

aren AR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Sewburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
| Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 
| amination held at the school by member of Yale 
faculty. Daily gymnastics under teacher com 
pulsory. For circulars, etc., address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, M. A. (Yale), Paes. 


any time, Send for Catalogue. 





THE C ATREDR AL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
Garden City, L. If focese of Long Island, 
opens Sept. 23d. Equipment complete. Healthful 


location, Factlities unsurpassed. Competent staff 
of instructors. Millt«ry officer detailed by U. 8, 
Government. Terms, 7 - ear. For further par 


ticulars apply to CHA 


TURTEVANT MOOKE 
A.B. (Harvard), Head Maste i 


ss TH E E LM S 33 SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS, 

Family, Day, and Music School for Girls. Primary 

Academic, Classical, and Post Graduate Courses. 


MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, : tee 


a he KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLAS8&S 
of New York will be reopened Oct.2 at 7 E. 
ith St. 


{ MRS, SARAH M. HARRIS, 
Principals, ) FANNY E. SCHWEDLER.. 





JHE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 

will reopen their English and French Boarding and 

Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
Ist, 1885, at No, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


\ ELL&S COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
urora, Cayuga Lake, 

Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities, 
for .music and art. Location unsurpassed for beaut 
and healthfulness. Session begins September if, 
1885 Send meee ue. 

rns. BA. D.D., President. 


VEST | JERSEY ACADEMY 


“BRIDGETON, | N. J- 

Christian Home School. Boys only. Pre- 
pares for College. Teaching thorough. Terms mod- 
erate. Healthful location Fifteen acres, Open 
September 8. Send for circular. 








EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 23. Is provided 
for giving a superior education tn Collegiate, Eclec. 
tic, and Preparatory Departments; also in Music 
and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 








Yyaaaton FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 

will commence its 5lst year September 9. Fine 

Library, Laboratory, er and Cabinets. 

Thorough instruction. ome influences. 

Send for Circular to Miss A, E. STANTON, Principal. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass., 


Prepares Boys for the various Colleges and Diemer. 
Schools of Science. The Fall Term will begin Sep- 
tember 8d. For Catalogue address 

J. H. SAWYER, A.M., Acting Principal. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE ,.,,0%... 


jog h  mpenetion Termsiow. Special discount 

Good board, Low prices, Term 

begins Oc Octet i a Address Dean, Park Ave., 

| YOMING SEMINARY AND COMMER. 

CIAL CuLLEGE, 

For young ladies and gentlemen. Alive and enter- 

rising school Classical, Scientific, Mathematical 

i pa Preparatory, Art and Musical Courses o 
stu 


Students prepared to enter College without 
condition. ve College without a superior. 





Modern Languages a speciaity. Eighteen a 
= Ave e150 nee ir Leg 4 279 

xpeness, ¢ r year. Fall term, 13 wee tains 
Septembe b, 18S, For Catalogue address 


Rev. L. L. ‘SPRAGUE, A-M., Principal, Kingston, Pa. 


OUNG LAste® snoere TE 
Vindser, Con 
A fone pO for — of all ages Pu 
} | Wettes the college paratery 
Vellesiey or Smith Colle 
| cenmetene. Music and ar 
circulars address MISS J, re wl 











Pils com 
course may enter 
verithout further ex- 
laities. For 
LIAMS, Prin. 








| 
For other School Advertisements 
"| see Page 29, 





~ THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 


In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUACES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 


OBJECT.—1. To vee tessa s and systematic cquses in foreign languages 

ie end to become teachers To 
aciples of the teaching of langw: 
the same time to put these princ ples in 


Term begins October ist, 1885, and ends June Ist, 1886. 


and literature to t 
(ben aeq iainted w an the 
to offer Safficient opportunity 


languages. 2 
es, and 


Tuition fee for one language (German or ¥rench), $10 5 for both languages 
(German and French), $180. 
certificate. Students from the country will find boarding places at moderate 
rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. Address 


Those who take the full course receive teacher's 


SIQMON M. STERN, Director, Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien,” Prin. Stern's School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y. City 











